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Foreword 


I have read with pleasure and much absorbing inte- 
rest Dr. Mrs. Ratnamayidevi Dikshit’s thesis on Women 
in Sanskrit Dramas. It has impressed me as a scholarly 
work dealing with women characters of Sanskrit plays. 
This work does credit to her not only as a diligent and 
pains-taking researcher in the field but also as acom- 
petent writer. Drama forms an important section of 
Sanskrit literature and characterisation in the same is the 
fundamental and lasting element. The interests which 
keep drama alive are characters, male and female. Dr, 
Dikshit has chosen women characters of Sanskrit dramas 
for her study. In the course of her study, she has exa- 
mined the conception of women in their various spheres 
as daughters, sisters, wives and mothers. She has shown 
at length how the divinity of the Indian woman travelled 
to a low ebb and its subsequent revival. Besides, ina 
short chapter Dr. Dikshit has given a critical appreciation 
of the origin and development of Sanskrit Dramas and 
also in the course of the whole thesis a vivid and lucid 
account of their growth, decay and revival. 


The book is a very useful and a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of Indian Women through the ages in 
general and women characters of Sanskrit plays in parti- 
cular. We also get glimpses into the cultural and social 
life of ancient, medieval and modern times in India. 
I am confident Dr. Dikshit’s work will be welcomed by all 
scholars and lovers of Sanskrit studies. I heartily con- 
gratulate the author. 


December 1, 1964. 
—N. N. Chaudhuri 
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PREFACE 


The quintessence of literature is to represent life in a realistic 
perspective. And life, as a social concept, is much influenced by woman. 
This abstraction is deliberately used; for women indeed are the organiz- 
ing and moderating nucleus, around which society in its human aspect 
revolves. 

This thesis, as the title shows, does not only consist of an histori- 
cal and literary study, but has a certain social pertinence too. It aims 
at an evaluation of the position of women based on their portrayal in 
the various Sanskrit plays. 

This is an attempt at description, analysis and evaluation of wom- 
en’s character and their position in Indian society from the days of 
old to the present. This is not a mere study of literature from the 
aesthetic or literary point of view, but an effort to reach life, the 
society—woman in society—through literature. In other words, this isa 
voyage of discovery to understand and realize the Indian womanhood in 
its representative character as depicted in the Sanskrit dramas, For this 
purpose, as many Sanskrit dramas were studied as could be laid hands 
on in the book-shops as well as many an important library of Sanskrit 
manuscripts. To supplement the study by comparison and contrast, 
numerous plays inthe modern Indian languages, e. g., Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarati and Malayalam were gone through. Books on drama- 
turgy and literary criticism in some of these languages and in English 
could not but be consulted or studied extensively. Sanskrit books of- 
course invariably served as the bed-rack. 

The first chapter deals with the origin of Sanskrit drama, its course 
of development and the relative theories found in the Sanskrit dramaturgy. 
After setting forth the background in preamble, itis sought to embark 
upon the study of the subject proper, dealing with the women characters 
in general. Incidentally, the question as to who played these feminine 
roles and what was the significance and effect of the related directives 
and regulations are also discussed. An examination of the corroboration 
of the above-mentioned analysis in the plays available is followed up. 
For this purpose, the available Sanskrit plays are divided into six groups 
on the basis of the discussion that precedes. The division is as follows— 


(i) 
1. The pre-Kalidasa writers, 
2. Kalidasa, 
8. Play-wrights from Kalidasa to Bhavabhūti. 
4. Play-wrights from Bhavabhiti to Jayadeva, 


5. The later writers upto the 19th century. 
6. The modern Sanskrit play-wrights. 


The cumulative analysis and evaluation of the women characters 
begin with the second chapter. One chapter is devoted to each group. 
Then follows a chapter in which the archaeological and iconographical 
evidences have been examined. One chapter is devoted to estimating 
the trend of the plays written in the modern Indian languages in gene- 
raland to getting a bird’s eye-view of the influence of the Sanskrit plays 
over the women characters depicted in them by writers closer to our 
times or still living and contributing their mite to the multifloral lite- 
rary wealth of the country as a whole. 

As pointed out in the beginning, the main aim of this study is to 
assess the position of women as depicted in the Sanskrit dramas. The 
evaluative opinion arrived at, is characterized by contrast more than by 
comparison, by analysis more than by assertion. Thus one re-discovers 
truism that women enjoyed a much more potential and influential 
position in the classical period than in the later days. 

There is a sceptic jeer that drama is legendary and legends are no 
` evidence. But even a legend has a social content, the proverbial grain of 
truth, which can hardly be denied. Hence the conclusion arrived at 
cannot be dismissed as baseless. Being primarily a literary project, 
this treatise admits of no pretensions on the part of the author of 
having made a comparative sociological study of the position of women 
literature, being life sublimated to language, has 


ties. So the opinions expressed need 
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its relations to the social reali ons) 
no apology apart from the explanations and justifications pr 
iscussions of various points. : 
Pe ie the depiction of contemporary women in Sanskrit grami a 
the play-wrights of what may be called the mediaeval gee, 
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acknowledged and no claim is laid to the final validity of the opinions 
expressed; for the spirit of humility and honesty and sincerity of pur- 
posé have been the miain guiding lights throughout this study. But if 
the opinions expressed provoke further study and analysis, the purpose 
of this attempt will have been amply served. For, achievement is not 
éompletion; it consists of constant evolution. 

My deepest gratitude is due to my revered Guru, professor N. N. 
Chaudhuri, M. A., D. Litt., the Head of the Sanskrit Department of the 
University of Delhi, who has ably guided me through the thick and thin 
of this venture. Without his utmost patience, consideration and kind- 
ness and his consistent encouragement, guidance, advice and instruct- 
ions, this work would or could never have reached its completion. It is 
his alertness in procuring the newly published plays, in directing me 
rightly, in checking me at every wrong step and in encouraging the 
smallest spark of originality that lurked in the study, that has made 
possible the inclusion of so much material in this thesis. It is -impossi- 
ble for me to thank him enough for all that he has done to help me. 

The officials of the Delhi University Library, specially of the 
Sanskrit Section, deserve no less thanks. But for their sympathetic co- 
operation, much of the information I have been able to gather, would 
not have been possible at all. 

Special mention must be made here of the Authorities cf the 
Banaras Hindu University Library, who were kind enough to lend me 
the only available copy of the Kawmudimahotsava. 

The Authorities of the Archaeological Department, New Delhi, 
cannot be thanked adequately for all the help they tendered to me by 
making available the various reference books, manuscripts and other 
material. The help of Shri Parab in this respect was invaluable. 

Shri G. Sivaramamurti, Superintendent of the Rashtrapati Bhavan 
Museum and noted scholar and author not only lent his valuable books, 
but also helped in fixing the dates of the pictures givenin the appendix 
and in removing many a doubt. His help was invaluable and it is 


difficult to thank him enough. 
My sincere thanks are due to Messrs. Meharchand Lachhman Das 


for their untiring efforts to make this book a success. 


—Ratnamayideri Dikshit 
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CHAPTER | 


SANSKRIT DRAMAS : ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


A full history of the gradual development of India’s 
social life and literature covering her entire past would have 
provided the most proper background for any study of this 
type. Then it would have been possible to examine the 
women-characters of each play in the framework of their 
own age and times. But, as every student of social sciences 
knows, such a history yet remains to be written and hence 
other makeshift arrangements have to be sought. The alter- 
native is the more strenuous, albeit the less satisfactory, one 
of trying to reconstruct such a history from the available 
literary material. Against this resuscitated historical set-up, 
each play is to be viewed afresh from a new vantage-point. 
This being the case, before going to the main theme of the 
study, it is only proper that we attempt to trace the origin 
and development of Sanskrit dramas from the earliest possi- 
ble times. 

Drama forms an important section of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, A general study of the available Sanskrit dramas con- 
vinces the student that its technique, both literary and 
dramatic, had attained a high degree of excellence from early 
times. Based on high and noble principles, the Sanskrit 
plays, with their highly developed art and technique, are 
able to stand comparison with the dramas of any other lite- 
rature, ancient or modern. We can unhesitatinsly assert 
that the Greek and Roman theatres, even in their height of 
glory, have not staged better dramas than the Sakuntala of 
Kalidasa, or the Mrechakatika of Sudraka. We come upon 


> 
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the Sanskrit drama in its full-fledged form, and the existent 
dramatic literature does not give an adequate idea as to its 
origin or development. Still there is enough material which 
can point to some definite conclusions. 

In no country it is possible to trace the origin of the 
drama back to any single source. In the west, they trace the 
origin of their drama to Greece. It is said that the religious 
representations of the Greek people grew to an art by itself, 
and became the mother of the modern European dramatic 
art. According to Aristotle, tragedy arose from the leaders 
of Dithyramb just as comedy did from the leaders of Phallic 
songs; and it is these formal ritualistic dances and music that 
combined with the popular forms of enjoyment to make the 
Greek drama. In England also, the origin of the drama is not 
traced to one source. The religious elements such as the my- 
stery plays, church liturgies and the morality plays were the 
factors which later on combined with the popular mimes and 
farcical episodes to develop into the artistic plays of today. 

Working on this analogy, a few scholars have tried to 
prove that Sanskrit drama also had its origin in religious 
solemnities and spectacles. Keith thinks that a popular mime 
might have existed to which the epic lent a helping hand in 
forming the Sanskrit drama. Ridgeway, after discussing at 
length the various theories advanced in this connection, 
arrives at the conclusion that the Hindu dramas arose out 
of the primitive rites to honour the dead. Professor Weber 
supposes that the Sanskrit drama had its beginnings in- 
fluenced by the Greeks, though he could not trace any in- 

ternal connection between the two. 

All these opinions seem to be far-fetched. Whatever 
may be the merits or defects of the Sanskrit drama, it may be 
safely asserted that it had unmistakably an indigenous origin. 
The very fact that the Indian theatre had already come 
into existence by the sixth century B. C. is enough to show 
that it could not have had a Greek origin. For, no historical 
records Point to any cultural relations between the Greeks 
and the Hindus before the invasion of Alexander in the 3rd 
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century B. C. Further, the Sanskrit drama belongs to the 
type described as romantic by modern critics, while the 
Greek plays belong to the classical type. In fact, the two 
belong to different schools quite alien to each other in 
construction, taste and sentiment. 

In all likelihood, the germs of Sanskrit dramatic repre- 
sentations are to be sought for in the public exhibitions of 
dancing, referred to in the Vedas themselves. A study of 
the Vedic literature goes to show that originally dancing was 
concerned with rhythmic steps only, and was later accom- 
panied by appropriate bodily movements also. We hear 
ofa special institution in the Vedic age called Sabha or 
Samiti, where matters concerning the clan were regularly 
discussed. They might have served as centres of entertain- 
ment and cultural pursuits as well. It is true that drama was 
not known in those days and no reference to theatres or 
plays isfound anywhere in the Vedic literature. But there 
are many dialogues spread all over the Vedic and Upanisha- 
dic literature. The dialogues between Sarama and Panié?, 
Yama and Yam, Indra and Varuna’, Purtravas and Ur- 
vaéi!, are a few examples. There are proofs to show that 
some kind of mimicry also existed as pastime among the 
people. Historical records relating to ancient India make 
it quite clear that, from the remotest times, Indians were 
keen enthusiasts of music. Thus we see there is much of 
dancing, singing, dialogue and mimicry, existing as separate 
elements inthe Vedic age itself. It is quite possible that 
all these gradually mingled together and adjusted themselves 
to constitute the various types of Sanskrit dramas. Thestory 
about the creation of the Natyveda, found in the Natya- 
astra, goes far to support the above conclusion. 

The Natyaéastra of Bharata is the earliest work known 
to us on dramaturgy. In this work, every thing is classified 


1. R. V. X. 108 3. R. V. IV. 42 
2. R. V. X. 10 4. R. V. X. 95 
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and catalogued in detail : forms of drama, types of characters, 
their qualities, sentiments, gestures to express the various 
feelings, modes of dress, method of acting and many other 
things. This induces one to conjecture that Bharata was 
drawing upon a living stage which was catering to the full 
satisfaction of the learned public of the day. And undoub- 
tedly this work on dramaturgy is of a much earlier date than 
any work on poetics. Scholars, after much discussion and 
deliberation, attribute Bharata to the second century A. D. 
Long before this period, we have references to Nata, 
Natya and Nataka. There is a reference to the Națasūtras, 
in Panini’s Astadhyayi where Silali and Krsaéva are cited 
as the authors of the same. The Natastitras are defined by 
the great grammarian as the rules followed by the Natas. 
But it is not known whether the word Nata refers to an 
actor oradancer. In any case, by the time of Patanjali, 
the word had come to mean an actor,ascould be inferred 
from a reference to the women-actors.” Moreover, Patan- 
jali refers to Karnsavadha and Balibandha in the course of 
his discussions about using present tense in describing past 
events’. These references clearly indicate the existence of 
plays and actors when he wrote. Panini dates back to the 
sixth century B. C. and Patanjali to the second century B.C. 
Hence, we are justified in concluding that Nata and Nataka 
must have come into being not later than the fifth century 
B.C. 
The expression of ideas in the form of dialogues 
L muiaa Frey te gadt Tea Hie gga | 
orerert tt fuera: 1 atetfaat vet: 1) Ash : 4, 3. 110 
miasa | fag megaa | acta mft rera: | 
safa TET: i 4. 3. 111 
2. Temi feat Vt wat at a: graft aera wer afafa dt aa 
qa galg: |! M. Bh. 3. 2. 111 


3. X Glade statin ada sere ata qaaa, waa alter ae 
anif ll M. Bh. 3.1. 126 7 
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is familiar not only in the Vedas, but also in the Aranyakas 
andthe Upanisads. Later on, the great epics and Puranas 
contain much in the form of conversations. Perhapsin the 
epic recitations, the reciter accompanied the narration with 
gestures and songs to make it more effective and impressive. 
The greater appreciation shown by the audience must have 
given a clue to the earlier dramatist as to the immense pos- 
sibilities of dramatizing the same stories. The very ideal of 
literature is to combine instruction with enjoyment. Drama, 
the cream of literature, is most suited to fulfilthis aim. The 
Creator said to the sage Bharata, “This Natya, portraying the 
acts of good, bad and indifferent people, will be a counsellor 
as to what is good in general. This being the reflection of 
the activities of the various people, will be an instructor, as 
it were, giving them advice, making them wise, good and 
longlived.” } 

Though much has been said and written about the Sans- 
krit drama, still it is not easy to determine the precise stages 
of its evolution. But we have enough material to draw upon, 
in order to reach a fairly correct conclusion about how the 
height was reached. The Natyasastra of Bharata is the main 
authority to which we look for support. Taking the speech 
from the Rgveda, music from the Samaveda, action from the 
Yajurveda, and sentiments from the Atharvaveda, Brahma 
is said to have created the fifth Veda—the dramatic art.” Fol- 
lowing up this story, we are able to gather much information 
about the course of development and also other details. 


1. saamaa aU wads | feared gfa matet 
qateag l set aagi fed grafaaday iT 
wlamagiacata U N. S. I. 113-115 

2 enag TAM AAA T l 
agia RA M 

A: gaa) aadal AeA | 
ga waat ar sar aa afar u N. S. I 17-18 
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Even though the Natyaveda is said to have been crea- 
ted by Brahma himself and taught by him to Bharata, there 
were many obstacles cropping up one by one in the staging 
of the plays. First and foremost came the opposition of the 
asuras who thought that the choice of Indravijaya as the 
theme to be acted, was an insult to them. So, they created 
many obstacles during the performance. To overcome this, 
the theatre was built by Visvakarma according to the advice 
of Brahma, and many protective rituals were performed.’ 
The enraged asuras also were pacified by Brahma.’ After 
this, the play Amrtamanthana was enacted successfully.’ 
Another play Tripuradaha was staged® with Lord Siva as 
the chief guest. Pleased by this spectacular entertainment, 
He presented to them another equipment to add to the beau- 
ty of the art. He taught the art of Dance to Tandu, one 
of Bharata’s sons, who became the preceptor to others 
When dance was included in the performances, a fresh diffi- 
culty arose. Among the hundred sons of Bhatata, there was 
none who could present the lasya type of dance and the 
Kaisiki Vrtti which manifest the soft, sweet and beautiful 
side of the art. Once again Brahma came to the rescue and 
the proper personages were created for the purpose. 

All these details are very significant in themselves 


1. asd ma Ast TAN: GTA | 
TUM Ae Aaa Fa: i! N. S. I. 103 
2. N. S. 1. 66-98 
3. N. S. I. 101-120 
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and they help the student in tracing the course of develop- 
ment of Sanskrit drama, as we shall presently see. 

Drama is regarded by Bharata as the art of reproduc- 
tion by imitation. Brahma defines the word Natya thus, “as 
the whole universe is represented by suitable actions here, it 
is called Naātya”.! Consistently with this idea, Dhananjaya 
defines Natya as the reproduction of situation in his Daśa- 
rūpaka. He further adds, “as the various actors are given 
visible forms, a drama is called Rapaka.”” 

Natyadarpana also explains the word Nataka more or 
less in the same way®. Man enjoys mimicry from his ear- 
liest childhood. He learns from imitation. Imitating others 
and modifying the original as suited to himself, he forms his 
own life. So, there is nothing more suitable than a drama to 
tell the man what is right and what is wrong. The advan- 
tage of the dramatist lies in the fact that he can attract all 
kinds of people, big and small, rich and poor, learned and 
illiterate alike. It is said inthe Natyasastra that even the 
tired and sorrow-stricken get reliefin witnessingaplay.* This 
is the statement of a psychologist who has observed the world 
inall its phases. It is this view that has been accepted by the 
Indian dramatists. Accordingly, imitation became the main 
element in the dramatic art. 

The first play staged by Bharata’s disciples immediately 
after the creation of the Natyaveda was the Incravijaya, 
an imitation of the victory of the devas over the asuras 


1. Wisk aa citer gaz aaa: | 
Asya meaa uN. S. I. 
2 saesae ST aN | 
a aaan ll D. R. p- 8 
3. qlenfati—areafa a, Teg TAT TAT THAT g 
fa afa memg | N. D. 
isai ai aaa | 
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The very wording of the description, “the imitation of how 
the asuras were defeated by the devas”,’ has its own story 
to tell. It was only an imitation of what actually happened. 
Allthe Devas were very much pleased at the performance, 
and every one of them gave something or the other to the 
actors as presents, which were the various equipments useful 
for the stage and the actors. At this time, goddess Sarasvati 
is said to have given to this visual entertainment the quality 
of being heard also.? This obviously suggests the advent of 
literary talents to help the actors, so to say. 

There seems to be nothing wrong in concluding that the 
first plays were staged in the open air, where they were 
accessible to attacks and disturbances from outsiders. Natu- 
rally the necessity of a well-planned theatre was felt, and 
slowly the theatre came into existence. The main senti- 
ment depicted in the Indravijaya was enmity—dvesa—and it 
was full of feuds, battles and other calamities. This, along 
with the absence of female-characters, supports the view 
that it represented the first stage of the dramatic art. 

The story of the attack by the Asuras and the conse- 
quent building of the theatre leads us on to the next stage. 
The plays enacted after the pacification of the Asuras were 
Amrtamanthana and Tripuradaha, belonging to the types 
called Samavakara,* and Dima® respectively. The description 
of these, as given by Bharata, shows almost the same charac- 
teristics as the first play, except for the specific inclusion of 


1. agafar qat gen: gee: 1 N. S. I. 57 
2. aaa tatae eat eet aad it N. S. I. 61 
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the three types of erotic sentiments, and the suggestion of 
having as few women-charactersas possible. Another point 
worthy of notice is that, at this time the plays staged are 
not only cited by their names, but the types to which they 
belonged also are mentioned?. It seems the literary talents 
combining with fertile imagination had created various 
kinds of plays, which warranted certain classifications also 
by this time. 

The addition of dance, gift of Lord Siva, to the thea- 
trical representations seems to mark another step in the 
forward march of this art. The science of acting was com- 
plete in its necessary items and dance was not felt needed 
either to clarify the meanings or the expressions. Doubts 
arose in the minds of the spectators as to the utility of this 
new item, and they are voiced in the question of the sages 
to Bharata®. He answers plainly that there is ctually no 
necessity to have dance in the dramatic perfo1.aances ; but 
it is added because it enhances the beauty, and also because 
it is considered as auspicious*. Thus the dramatic art was 
complete in its varied forms. Once the models came into 
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existence, brains and imagination were not wanting to in- 
crease the number of plays based on the various phases of 
life as found in this world. Thus there must have accumu- 
lated a vast number of plays, varying in nature and having 
different characteristics based upon the sentiments, hero, 
theme, time, place, number of characters represented, and 
other things—plays ranging from one to fourteen acts, and 
depicting divine beings, kings, or even demons in the lea- 
ding role; plays religious, secular, political, allegorical, comic 
or tragic. In short, the Sanskrit dramatists allowed their 
imagination and fine histrionic sense to infuse life, flesh and 
blood into skeletons, and also translated formulas into lively 
forms of beauty. 

All these dramas are not available for study to pos- 
terity, because most of them have disappeared. But we have 
innumerable specimens quoted by the various dramaturgists 
and rhetoricians who describe different types of dramas and 
also cite examples from them. 

While Natyasastra’ refers to ten types of dramas and 
one minor type, the later dramaturgists describe eighteen 
minor types apart from the ten types described by Bharata. 
Of the ten types of rūpakas, the Dima, Samavakara, Vyā- 
yoga and Ihamrga are classified as Aviddhas?—the hard or 
masculine types, while the remaining six, Bhana, Vithi, 
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Anka, Prahasana, Nataka and Prakarana, along with the 
minor type called Natika, belong to the Sukumara! class. 

The first group is characterised by hard and crude 
actions fit for male actors only. But, the other group is 
charatcerised by the presence of high and noble women- 
characters and depicts noble and high culture. All these 
Rupakas except the Dima, Samavakaraand Ihamrga, have 
only one act each, while these three are allowed to have 
four. The Nataka is to have at least five acts, Natika four, 
and Prakarana ten. The last three types represent the height 
of glory reached by the theatrical art in ancient India. 
The various characteristics of these ten types are described 
by Bharata as well as by later dramaturgists, who have gone 
into the details of the eighteen minor types also. Though 
the differences between these types are very minute and 
subtle, they are undoubtedly representative in character 
and definitely point to anage when dramatic art was very 
much alive in its variety as well as glory. 

A close and critical study of these Rūpakas and Upa- 
rupakas is enough to convince the student about the possi- 
bility of accepting them as the various landmarks in the 
course of development of the Sanskrit drama. 

Though it is stated that Bharata was the first actor 
who learned this science from the Creator himself, we come 
across certain references within the Natyasastra itself to 
earlier preceptors who are said to have expounded the 
various constituents of the dramatic art. For example, 
when asked about music and orchestra. Bharata says, I 
will repeat what has been said by the earlier sages Swati, 
Narada and Puskara.* In another place itis said that the 
dramatic art was brought to the terrestrial world by the 
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sons and disciples of Bharata, where the name Kohala js 
emphasised as of the one who would establish this art in this 
world? There are other names’ also quoted in the course of 
the narrative by Bharata. Explaining his own contribution 
as Samgraham, he says that he is only summarising what 
was already existing as Sutras and Bhasyas.” It is quite pro. 
bable that the names referred to were of the earlier drama- 
turgists who contributed their mite before Bharata and 
his systematic and ingenious exposition of every thing that 
covered the science of drama. 

Inthe Ramayana we are told that when peace and 
order prevailed, maidens used to go about in the evenings 
to gardens for recreation orto witness plays.’ There are 
references in the epic about dramatic companies formed of 
women exclusively.‘ 

In one place, Sita says to Rama that he is behaving 
like a Sailusa—an actor—in leaving her behind in Ayo- 
dhya®, In Mahabharata there is a reference to a puppet 
show. We hear of dramatic performances in Royal courts 
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and public places for the entertainment of people. There 
ate references in Harivarnga, Manusmrti? and Artha- 
astra’ which prove the existence of actors and dramatic 
performances at the time. All these point to the conclusion 
that Sanskrit drama had reached its full-fledged form long 
before the date of the Natyasastra. 

According to the statement in the Natyasastra,* dramas 
are supposed to depict the world as it were ina mirror. 
The whole universe with its good and evil, with its happi- . 
ness and sorrows, is presented on the stage. The onlooker 
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is to see himself and his surroundings held up in their true 
colours by the dramatist. Wesee beforeus men, women 
and children, kings and queens, Brahmarsis and Devarsis, 
Brahmanas and Sudras, as they are, or as they ought to be, 
The good or evil in society, the good or evil in man, and 
its consequences are to be presented on the stage. Though 
all the happenings of the world areto be portrayed on the 
stage, it is strictly ordained that no violent action, shameful 
episodes, shocking or revolting scenes should be shown. A 
well-acted play creates a firm and durable impression on the 
human mind. This possibility was realised by our ancient 
dramatists, as is clearly proved by the delineation of charac- 
ters in the best Sanskrit plays. The various characters thus 
depicted on the Sanskrit stage have lived upto this day, 
shedding their lustre in the literary as well as the practical 
world. Even the most unimportant character of the ancient 
Indian theatre has a story to tell anda lesson to give the 
modern man, if the latter will only care to learn. 


To achieve the aim of combining instruction with en- 
joyment, every kind of character is brought on the stage. 
Bharata has described, in minute detail, the characters to be 
depicted in the various plays. Though many scholars have 
explored the dense field of dramatic literature, none seems 
to have been adequately interested in the innumerable and 
varied types of characters presented therein. Much valu- 
able information concerning the theatre, its technique and 
such other details in theory and practice has been gathered, 
but the living and talking elements seem to have been rather 
neglected, except for the general information about the ty- 
pes of characters foundin the various books of criticism and 
aoa ie eral study of the characters serves to 
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The condition of a society can be correctly judged by the 
position it gives to its women. This is the idea propagated 
by the Vedic Aryans and their descendants up till quite a 
late period, as is clear from the statement: “Dharma and 
Artha are achieved through them; wealth, prosperity and 
happiness are derived from them; and hence women are 
to be honoured by every one who wishes happiness in this 
world!.” The ancient poets, true to this ideal of society, 
have portrayed all types of women and have shown the con- 
trast, emphasizing the desirable qualities, and differentiating 
them from the undesirable, in all spheres of life. Bharata 
seems to have had an abundant variety of examples before 
him when he drafted the rules and specified the characters to 
be presented on the stage. 

Inthe Natyaéastra all characters are first classified into 
three sections : the best, the worst and the mediocre.” Then 
follows the more detailed classification of each individual 
character. The women characters also are of varied types 
and belonging to different status in society from the highest 
queen to the lowest maid-servant, divine, semidivine and 
human beings. Minute details are given about the heroes 
and heroines. But the other characters are only mentioned 
and the details are left to the discrimination of the writers 
with the instruction that the usage of the time should be 
followed as far as the dress, characterisation and other de- 
tails are concerned.’ 
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“Since all that is done here in this world by human 
beings has happiness as the ultimate aim, and this happiness 
can be complete only when there is companionship between 
man and woman, so women are the ultimate sources of hap- 
piness”! says Bharata. And then he goes on to give the 
various details about the nature, habits and other signs that 
help to portray the true characters as found in the world. ? 

One very remarkable characteristic of the Sanskrit 
stage is that the particular aspect of woman as wife alone 
has been emphasised again and again. The position of woman 
as the companion of man, either as wife or beloved, has 
been presented in almost every drama. The other relation- 
ships of women with men do not seem to have attracted the 
ancient people. The erotic sentiment is given the honoured 
name, Rasaraja, the king of all sentiments. Conjugal love 
onthe physical plane and its representation onthe stage 
has been described in detail by Bharata, and the later the- 
orists on dramaturgy and poetics follow his footsteps faith- 
fully, As a consequence almost all the Sanskrit dramas have 
love for their theme and the final happy union of the couple 
as the denouement. Only very few exceptions exist such as 
Mudraraksasa, Venisathhara, Mahaviracharita and Chan- 
da Kausika where scope was found for politics also. 

These being the circumstances, it is only natural that, 
the definition, description and other details concerning the 
heroine completely depend upon her relations with the hero. 
The fact that Bharata’s classification of the heroines is 
limited to their relations with the respective heroes supports 
the above conclusion. After enumerating the various women- 
characters to be depicted on the stage, he proceeds to des- 
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cribe the peculiarities ofeach. The descriptions of Mahadevi,’ 
Devi,? Nrpavallabha? and Sthayini‘ clearly show that they 
are to be depicted as the wives of the leading characters. 
“All women belong to three classes”, says Bharata, “they 
are best, worst and mediocre.” Then he continues to de- 
fine each of these three andthe types of heroines are 
taken up after this. The first classification, though not 
found in the Natyasastra, depends on the nature and tem- 
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perament of the character. If she is of young age, easily 
convinced and innocent, she goes under the name, Mugdha. 
One who is quite competent to understand the deceitful 
behaviour of her husband or lover, and who is powerful 
enough to deal with him as he deserves, is classified as Pragal- 
bha. And she, who has passed the stage of the first, and 
who has not yet reached the height of the second, goes by 
the name Madhya. The next classification is based on the 
attitude of the hero towards the heroine. There are eight 
kinds mentioned in this connection, and the characteristics 
of each are enumerated and described. 

It is very significant that Bharata gives detailed ins- 
tructions only about the heroines. The other characters to 
be represented are named and general hints are given. But 
no mention whatever is made about representing women as 
daughters, sisters or mothers. Various minute details as to 
the words, gestures, actions and attitudes of women to their 
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lovers or husbands are given, and finally the warning is 
sounded to the actors that since the plays are to be witnessed 
by parents, children, mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, 
they should be careful as to what is presented on the 
stage. 

It is not possible for us to say definitely whether 
Bharata drew his conclusions from the contemporary dra- 
mas or not, because most of those dramas are not available 
to us.. The few that are available, like the plays ascribed to 
Bhasa, do not seem to agree with the rules laid down by the 
Natyasastra. Even Kalidasa does not seem to be much both- 
ered about what is said in theory. It is much later, when cre- 
ative genius seemsto have cometo a standstill, that we 
witness the servile following of rules and regulations by the 
playwrights. Hence we do have a variety of women charact- 
ers to study in the actual plays, though their main part 
happens to be as the beloveds of the heroes. 

The ten types of Rupakas may be classified into two 
groups: one, full of soft, sweet and beautiful sentiments 
and emotions and actions suitable to them ; and the other, 
characterised by fights and chaotic conditions befitting the 
masculine elements. The Nataka, Prakarana, Bhana, Aika 
and Vithi belong to the first group, and they, being of 
human interest, are to be acted with the help of women. 
The others, namely, Dima, Samavakara, Vyayoga and [ha- 
mrga are masculine and hard in nature. They are befitting 
the raksasas and asuras and are to be acted only by men. 
“Women should be completely left out”,* says the master. 
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In this connection, the natural question arises who 
acted the parts of women usually on the ancient stage. Bha- 
rata clearly states that men should represent the male 
characters and women the female characters as far as pos- 
sible’. He ordains that the actors should be chosen to suit 
the person and the character represented’, Only if the 
properly qualified person is not available, a male may take 
the part of a female or vice-versa. In that case, the choice 
must be very carefully made, so that the features, voice and 
other things are as similar as possible to the character repre- 
sented’, Itis further stated in the Natyasastra that the 
Natya, in heaven, depended on the Apsaras and so, it should 
depend on terrestrial women in this world. The beautiful, 
soft and charming parts can be well acted only by women. 
Hence, the learned people should teach this art to the ladies 
in the harems of the kings and other suitable women, con- 
sidering this also as a science worthy to be learned. In the 
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palaces of kir gs, plays with Srngara as the leading sentiment 
should be acted by women, because they have greater 
capacity to stage the plays properly due to their natural 
gifts of beauty and esthetic efficiency’, The musical voice 
and graceful movements of body are natural to women and 
this is an additional qualification for her to be an actor.” 
These instructions are quite unequivocal and ‘go to 
prove that women did participate in dramatic performances, 
in those days when Bharata wrote his book. Apart from 
this, in the legend about the creation of the Natyaveda, a 
very interesting episode is found when Satvati, Bharati, and 
Arabhati Vrttis were used to constitute the dramatic art, the 
preceptor of the Devas advised the sage to use the Kaisiki 
Vrtti also to make it more beautiful and artistic. When 
this was done Bharata found himself in a difficult situation, 
because there was no one amongst his disciples who could 
reproduce this Vrtti which had its source in the erotic senti- 
ment and which was full of graceful movements of the body 
impregnated with soft and sweet sentiments. Then, he ap- 
pealed to Brahma who created the celestial women who were 
experts in the arts of dance and drama. This part of the 
story seems to establish the indispensability of women in the 
successful staging of plays. 
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In the Vedic hymns there are descriptions of maidens 
who adorn themselves beautifully and enjoy themselves jp 
singing and dancing. In the post-Vedic period also, music 
and dancing seem to have been encouraged among the girls, 
In the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, there are passages to 
suggest that girls were trained in fine arts such as music and 
dancing. As has been already stated, in the Ramayana, there 
isa clear reference to women’s dramatic companies!. The 
heroines of the plays written during this period are shown 
to be well versed in these arts. There are references to plays 
actually enacted by women in the harems of the kings for 
the enjoyment of the royal audience. Inthe Vikramorva- 
Siya, the celestial women are said to have enacted the play 
Lakshmiswayathvara, written and directed by the sage 
Bharata. All these points go a long way to prove beyond 
any doubt, the custom of women participating in the staging 
of plays in the ancient days, when Sanskrit dramatic art was 
flourishing in its full glory, If this is so, there may not be 
anything wrong in assuming that women enjoyed an equal 
status, if not better, with men in society at the time when 
Bharata wrote, namely the first half of the first millennium 
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of the Christian era. 


It is not possible to ascertain how long this custom con- 
tinued. The later dramas, specially those that came after 
Bhavabhtti, do not give any information as to this point. In 
the plays of Sci Harsa we have a play enacted in the harem of 
the king by the girls in attendance of the queen. But, in the 
Malatimadhava of Bhavabhtti, it is plainly said by the Stt- 
radhara and the Pariparsvika, that they were preparing to 
take the parts of Kamandaki and Avalokita respectively. 
Within the same play we hear of Makaranda being disgui- 
sed as Malati and getting married to Nandana in order to 
save Malati herself from the plight of marrying against her 
own wishes. From this time onwards, we see that women 
characters are lesser and lesser on the stage, and even those 
who are presented do not show much life. This clearly in- 
dicates that women had ceased to take part in the enacting 
_of plays in public. We can still remember the days when it 
was considered something unbecoming for women to go to 
see a picture or a play to say nothing about participating in 
these. We may, perhaps, safely conclude that from the 
period when Bhavabhuti wrote, the seclusion of women be- 
came so pronounced that their appearing in public had be- 
come almost prohibited. 

There are a good number of dramas available in print 
at present. Many more of the older works are still in manu- 
scripts only. Many Sanskrit plays are being written in these 
days also. This treatise can in no way be called exhaustive 
as far as the Sanskrit plays are concerned, though care has 
been taken that all types of plays representative of the bulk 
of the entire collection are taken up for studying the women 
characters, whether actually presented on the stage, or 
referred to, as in the Mudraraksasa. : 

The authors of the earlier plays, quite true to their 
philosophical attitude towards life, have been indifferent 
abour vins any information concerning themselves and 
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says, “All dates given in Indian etn) history are pins set 
up to be bowled down again.” This statement is only too 
true about the Sanskrit dramas. The authors as well as their 
critics seem to be equally indifferent to preserve details 
about the writers as about their works. Hence, as we have 
already noticed, we are forced to resort to vague, and some- 
times fantastic, conjectures even about the authorship of cer- 
tain very fine pieces of literature representing our ancient 
culture. The utmost one can-do under these circumstances 
is to guess at a relative chronology of the various authors up 
to the times of King Harsavardhana, whose date has some 
historical data to support it. 

Anyway, it may not be very wrong, if by drawing our 
own conclusions from the available dramas, we divide the 
older plays into three groups belonging to three periods, with 
the Master-poet Kalidasa as the central figure, from whom 
we can look backwards and forwards. This would be most 
convenient fora close and critical study. In the first place, 
the main groups would fall into the following sub-groups— 

1. Plays before Kalidasa 

2. The Plays of Kalidasa 

3. Plays after Kalidasa 

The last group being spread overa very long period, will 
have to be divided into further groups for the sake of con- 
venience, and so, this last has been further divided into four 
sub-groups making Bhavabhuti and Jayadeva as Jand-marks 
in the course. 

Accepting this division as the basis, we have attempted 
a critical, comparative and analytical study of the women- 
characters presented in these dramas. Incidentally, a com- 
parative study of the same character by different authors at 
different periods, and also of different characters by the same 
author, has also been attempted. This has thrown much 
light on the ideas and ideals of society at the various. periods- 

Now, we pass on to the first groupof the Sanski ‘t plays, 


those which were written before the Master-Poet Kit idasa. 
11 


CHAPTER |I 


WOMEN IN THE PRE-KALIDASA PLAYS 


When launching on a study of the women-characters 
depicted in the various Sanskrit plays, the first dramatist 
who attracts our attention is the great poet Bhasa. As has 
already been said, the dramatic art had reached a high 
degree of development by the second century B. C. Though 
many plays might have been composed and staged, the only 
dramatists who are known to us, at least by name, are Bhasa, 
Aévaghosa and Sudraka. Kalidasa is the earliest of the 
dramatists who gives some information about himself or 
his predecessors, however meagre that may be. Such a refe- 
rence, found in his Malavikagnimitra, first introduced Bhasa 
tothe later students. He réfers to “Bhasa, Saumilla, Kaviput- 
ra and others,”! as of great fame. But no work of these 
poets was available to posterity, till as late as the year 1912, 
when the thirteen plays collectively called as “the Trivand- 
rum plays”, were brought to light by Ganapati Sastri, who 
ascribed them to Bhasa. 

Of the thirteen plays ascribed to Bhasa, only five are 
full dramas, whereas the others seem to be more like scenes 
taken from one or more full-fledged plays, adding a kind of 
stereotyped beginning and ending tothem. Before going to 


the women-characters depicted in each, it would not be out 
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of place to make a general survey of these plays and thei; 
peculiar characteristics as a back-ground for such a study. 
These thirteen plays can be divided into three groups on 
the basisof their sources : those based on the Ramayana, 
those based on the Mahabharata, and those based on the 
Brhatkatha. The Pratima and the Abhiseka are the two 
plays which, together, tell the story of the Ramayana up till 
the Yuddhakanda. The Pancaratra, the Dttavakya, the 
Madhyama-Vyayoga, the Duta ghatotkaca the Karnabhara 
and the Urubhanga are based on the various incidents descri- 
bed in the last portion of the Mahabharata; the Balacarita 
is based on the Harivamśa, while the Pratijiiayaugandhara- 
yana, the Svapnavasavadatta, and the Charudatta can trace 
their themes to the stories found in the Brhatkatha. 

What appeal most to a student of these plays are the 
rapidity of action, directness of characterization, and simpli- 
city of diction. There seems to be no consideration as to 
following or rejecting the rules of dramaturgy, as laid down 
by Bharata and others. But, all these plays seem to be bub- 
bling with vigour and life. There is no lack of dramatic 
situations or actions. To quote a scholar on the subject— It 
seems as if the roughness of the social life is reflected in the 
crudity of the plays. They are typical of the age in which 
they were written. They are virile, forceful and move with 
speed and determination." 

The similarity of language, the use of identical stage- 


. directions, repetitions of scenes, situations, expressions, ideas, 


verses, imagery, and the devices employed to show rapidity of 
actions—all point towards the conclusion that all these plays 
might have originated from the same brain. After heated 
discussions and strong controversies, the common authorship 
of these plays is more or less accepted by the scholars of to- 
day. 

_ The date of Bhasa is also a controversial point,,though 
he is not unique in this, All evidences point to thé prob- 
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ability of his having flourished somewhere between the 
third century B. C. and third century A. D. The historical 
references to persons and places and other internal eviden- 
ces point towards the affinity of these plays to the age of the 
Ramayana, the Mahābhārata, and the Arthaśāstra of Kau- 
tilya. The women-characters in general also show the cha- 
racteristics of the same women as depicted in the source 
books, as we are to see presently. The Kings herein, are seen 
giving greater importance to Vedic sacrifices than those 
depicted by later authors. The social conditions, as found 
in these dramas, are almost the same as found in the earlier 
Smrtis and also the epics. We find this more clearly when 
each play is taken individually for a critical study with spe- 
cial reference to the female characters. 

Taking up the two plays dealing with the story of 
Rama and Sita, we find a few very noteworthy points. The 
Pratima Nataka deals with the story told in the Ayodhya- 
kanda, the Aranyakanda and the portion of the Yuddha- 
kanda relating to the coronation of Rama. And the Abhis- 
eka. Nataka seems to complete the threads cut out in 
between. These two dramas, taken together, seem to tell the 
complete story of the Ramayana, beginning from the exile of 
the prince. Thus, it is plain that the story treated by the 
poet comprises only the portion of the Ramayana beginning 
with the Ayodhyakanda and ending with the Yuddhakanda. 
Perhaps these two were the first plays ever written on the 
basis of this story. The story of Rama existed even before 
the Ramayana was composed by the Adikavi. But those ver- 
sions are not available and so Valmiki’s work has to be taken 
as the earliest on the story of Rama.’ Even here, there are 
evidences to show that, the first Ramayana did not have 
either the Balakanda or the Uttarakanda. This idea, put forth 
by other authors before, has been taken up by Camil Bulke 
and dissussed at great length in his Ramakatha. He has 


4, 
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proved the claim very effectively.” He accepts that the 
exile of Rama, the abduction of Sita and the consequent 
killing of Ravana can be naturally accepted as historical 
facts? According to him, even the fire ordeal, which Sita had 
to undergo, is a later interpolation. The story of Rama and 
Sita is found in the Aranya Parva of the Mahabharata, and 
also in two subsequent parvas, the Drona and the Santipar- 
vas. It is significant to note that here also the story includes 
only the portion from the exile of Rama to his return and 
. coronation at Ayodhya. Another point to be noted is the 
absence of the mention of Urmila throughout the Rama- 
yana, except in the Balakanda. Not only this, there is a 
significant reference to Laksmana as “unmarried.” Both 
these points taken together seem to lead to the conclusion 
that in the first instance the marriage of Rama alone was 
mentioned, and the dramatic marriage of all four brothers 
with the four sisters at Mithila was a later interpolation. 
In the Pratimanataka, where Sita and the three queens 
are mentioned, no mention of the other princesses is found. 
The Surpanakha episode also is missing in the play, as well 
as in the first nucleus of the Ramayana. Perhaps all these 
points may be evidences to show that Bhasa wrote ata 
period nearer to the first recension of the Ramayana, and 
followed the trend as far as the main threads were concerned. 

It is true, that there are many remarkable changes 
found in the course of development of the main story in 
the Pratimanataka which enhances the poetic interest and 
alsothe dramatic effect. For example, Rama is shown 4 
departing to the forest without taking leave of Daśaratha 
personally. He asks Sumantra to drive the chariot soon 5° 
that there might not be any obstacle in his departure. “May 
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the king see the place where we bowed down to him,” 
Bharata is shown as coming to Ayodhya alone and the news 
of his Father’s death is revealed to him by the sight of the 
statues in the ‘Pratimagrha’. Kaikeyi’s character is saved 
by the reference to the curse of the blind sage and laying 
emphasis on her intention to save the king from the sin of 
forgetting his word of honour. The amorous advances of 
Surpanakha, in fact even the mention of Surpanakha, are left 
out completely. The only reason Ravana gives for carrying 
off Sita is his desire for revenge.” Perhaps, this suggests the 
custom of abducting women as booties of war, existing at 
the period when these dramas were staged. After the death 
of Jatayu the story is cut short, and the scene is changed 
to Ayodhya. Here, the character of Kaikeyi is cleared and 
Bharata with all his retinue goes out to the halting place of 
Rama, and the coronaticn takes place there. 

The plot of the Abhiséka nataka covers the story con- 
tained in the Kiskindha, Sundara and Yuddhakandas, Sita’ 
and Tara are the only women-characters worth mentioning 
in the play, whereas in the Pratimanataka, Sita, the three 
queens of Dafaratha, and a few maid servants are depicted. 
All these characters resemble their prototypes in the Rama- 
yana, thus perhaps pointing to the close vicinity of the times 
of the epic to these plays. 

None of the women characters show an atmosphere of 
suppression or servility. The conversation between Rama and 
Sita, and also between the king and his queens, represents a 
society in which man and wife enjoyed equality of status, 
mutual respect and consideration founded’ upon true love. 
The conversations between Rama and Sita in the palace as 
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well asin the forest are examples to the point. Rama's 
observations of Sita not wearing any ornaments and als 
his insistant opinion that she had removed them only re. 
cently, taken along with Sita’s anxiety to hide from him 
the truth that, she had removed them in order to present to 
the maid-servant who brought the good news about the 
coronation of her husband, is eloquent enough to tell us how 
loving and considerate they both were to each other. Seeing 
Sita clothed in bark garments, Rama also desires to try it on 
himself, What a natural and lovely picture of the young 
couple! Inthe forest also the behaviour of Rama and Sita 
towards each other proves the respect and honour with 
which the men treated their women and also the equal sta- 
tus women enjoyed.” 

When Bharata came to the forest, it was Sita who was 
sent to welcome him. Sita was like a mother to all the 
younger brothers of her husband. As Laksmana starts to go 
to Bharata, Rama stops him with the words: “Let herself 
go as a mother to welcome her son with eyes brimming with 
tears of happiness at the very thought of his advent.”® This 
was the noble relation between the sisters-in-law and the 
younger brothers-in-law. When Rama is worried about per- 
forming the last rites of his father, Sita gives the advice which 
shows her profound knowledge of the Sastras and the methods 
of performing the various rites. She says, “Let Bharata do the 
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‘$raddha’,in great splendour. You perform the same according 
to your present position and ability with fruits and water” 1 
The same idea is found in the Ramayana also that every one 
should perform the rites of the dead according to one’s own 
capacity and status in life® The manes should be offered 
only what the performers of the rites themselves eat. There 
are many instances to show that the words of Sita count a 
lot with Rama. The place of the wife as the betterhalf of 
man is held up by the poet in this drama quite clearly. 

Ravana is already aware of the chastity of Sita. He is 
anxious to avoid touching her lest his Maya may be recog- 
nized. In this connection he refers to Sita as the shadow 
of Rama, meaning thereby their interdependence? and 
inseparability. 

Thus, the position of women appears to be quite enno- 
bling as depicted by the poet in these plays. The relation- 
ship between husband and wife seems to be one of mutual 
love, respect and understanding. The woman who causes 
harm to her husband is denounced even by her son. Bharata 
in his anger and sorrow openly declares that a woman who 
brings misery to her husband is no more worthy of honour 
even from her own sons.! The position of mother was always 
very high in society. But, according to the changing times 
the wifely duties seem to become more and more emphasi- 
zed, and this is perhaps an example to the point. 

The veil had come to exist as a sign of nobility even in 
the epic age as could be seen from the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. But Rama is heard asking Sita to remove the same 
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just before departing to the forests, saying that there is no. 
KAN thing wrong in women’s faces being exposed to the eyes of 
| the public in particular circumstances.’ This idea is almost 
l| a repetition of the verses found in the Ramayana at two oc. 
| casions." 

The references to dresses of different provincesate 
| available in the Pratimanataka. Bharata on his return jour. 
| ney to Ayodhya, imagining all sorts of incidents that would 
ri happen when he reaches his paternal home, fears that Lak. 
ean shmana would laugh at his dress and his changed language! 
| The manners and customs of the people as depicted in 
| | these dramas are to a great extent similar to those found in 
ih the Ramayana. The position of women also does not seem to 
| have deteriorated so much as at the time of Manusmtti or 
| | later days. The natural conclusion is that these plays must 
| have come into existence at a time when women were still 
| keeping their position as the real companions of their hus- 
|| bands, within the household at least. 

| | Six of the thirteen plays are based on the incidents of 
[ia the Mahābhārata, as has been noticed already. The ennobling 
Pid delineation of characters and effective depiction of dramatic 
bl situations prove the touch of a masterhand beyond any 
|] doubt. The general trend of social life, ideas and ideals is 
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easily traceable in these dramas. Of these six plays, the 
Pancaratra, the Dutavakya and the Karnabhara do not pre- 
sent any female characters. The remaining three, namely, 
the Dutaghatotkaca, the Madhyama Vyayoga and the Uru- 
bhanga are only one-act plays, The poet has taken the liber- 
ty to change the incidents and even the general character- 
istics of the characters to suit his dramatic purpose. At the 
same time it is quite obvious that he does not differ from the 
ideas propagated in the Mahabharata itself. 

Queen Gandhari and the Princess Duśśalā are present- 
edin the Dutaghatotkaca. Both of them clearly prove 
their royal birth in their general behaviour, talks and move- 
ments. The few words uttered by Gandhari show her dignity 
and also prove her insight into situations and people. The 
same queen Gandhari of the Epic who told her son plainly, 
“Victory is there where there is dharma”, is found in this 
play. The same firmness mingled with the same love for her 
sons, characterizes the Gandhari depicted by Bhasa. Duséala, 
her daughter, seems to have as much foresight and under- 
standing as her noble mother. The womenfolk of the 
Kauravas, as seen in the Mahabharata, are more farsighted, 
brave, patient, though spirited and endowed with greater 
power of discretion and understanding, The same characteris- 
tics are shown by these women portrayed in the plays of 
Bhasa also. It may not be wrong to say that this isa proof 
of the fact that women still held their ground by their own 
high and noble qualities, in spite of the deterioration trace- 
able in their menfolk. 

Though the lawgivers were making all sorts of rules 
and regulations in order to curb the spirit of the loving and 
courageous women, the Ksatriyas did not care so much to 
follow them. The rules concerning the age of marriage, and 
education did not affect the Ksatriya girls. But the re-mar- 
riage of widows and the custom of Niyoga were definitely 
dying out. There are numerous examples to show that the 

society did not look with favour on these customs, perhaps 
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because they were causing the degeneration of the social 
conditions in general. Widows had begun to be considered 
as inauspicious and they, perhaps, had separate costumes to 
distinguish them. In the Dutaghatotkaca, when the death 
of Abhimanyu is known and Jayadratha is found to be the 
cause of the same, Duśśalā in her misery due to her fears 
for the life of her husband, says that she also would go to 
Uttara and console her. Asked the reason why, she ans- 
wers, “ʻI will go and tell her that Iam also nearing that fate 
of taking the widow’s garments like you very soon.” The 
veil is referred to asa mark of dignity for the women of 
royal families. Duryodhana is miserable, because his wives 
had to come to the open battlefield with uncovered heads 
Stray examples of Satiare also heard here and there. Pauravi, 
one of Duryodhana’s beloved wives, announces her determi- 
nation to ascend the funeral pyre of her husband? 

The Madhyama Vyayoga presents two women charac- 
ters, the wife of Kegavadasa and the mother of Ghatotkaca, 
named Hidimba. The Brahmin woman is more or less the 
prototype of the women belonging to the orthodox Brahmin 
families as seen even to this day—simple, loving and sub- 
missive to the husband. She offers her life to save her husband, 
because she knows that the only duty of a good woman is t0 
live and die for her husband.! Hidimba also shows the same 
love and devotion for her husband Bhimasena. She tells het 
son that Bhima was even like God to her as well as to him. 
Though there are not many words said, still the ideals of this 
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so called Raksasi are in no way lower than those of the cul- 
tured Aryan women. 

The custom of Niyoga—leverate—is vehemently 
questioned by Duryodhana, again and again, in the Dutava- 
kya. In the beginning itself Duryodhana asks, “How is it pos- 
sible for my uncle to be the father of those who were born 
after he had become disabled to have children and how can 
they have any right to the kingdom that was his share?" 
Krsna retorts by asking how Dhrtarastra could have a ` 
right to the kingdom of Vicitravirya, since he was born 
of. Vyasa after the death of the former ?? The discussions 
and arguments continue in the same strain, and finally Dur- 
yodhana stops them by saying, “There can be no relationship 
between the children of gods and the children of human 
beings. So why argue ? Stop it.” The whole of Mahabharata 
shows by the various incidents the evil inthis custom and 
Bhasa was only portraying logically the idea that was gathe- 
ring strength in society, at his time. Almost all the Kaurava 
leaders were children born of leverate: Dhrtarastra, Pan- 
du,all sons of Pandu, Karna and others. Naturally, there was 
no love lost between these cousins who had actually no blood 
relationship with one another. The result was the complete 
destruction of the family by internal feuds, the only sur- 
viver being Pariksit, the posthumas son of Abhimanyu, who 
had a fully legitimate lineage from both sides. This child, who 
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was alone, saved by Krisna, continued the dynasty later on, 
A perusal of the whole story in this light suggests the 
undesirability of this custom quite strongly. This adverse 
opinion of the society is echoed in the Dutavakya, which 
must have been written somewhere near this age or perhaps 
a little later. 

In the plays which mainly deal with battles and killings, 
women-characters, naturally, do not find much place. Since 
five out of the six Mahabharata plays deal with the incidents 
after the return of the Pandavas from their exile, there is 
very little scope for depicting women-characters. There is 
ample material which suggests growing seclusion of women 
and definite deterioration of their condition in society. In 
the Pancaratra when asked by the’charioteer, “what should! 
describe of the captor of Abhimanyu, beauty or valour”, 
Bhisma’s answer is very significant. He says, “Women are 
known by their beauty, and men are known by their valour.” 

It was against the rules of etiquette to ask about the 
welfare of any woman other than one’s own relatives. 
Abhimanyu gets enraged when Brhannala asks him about 
the welfare of Subhadra, his mother, and gives him a very 
spirited answer.” But, we do not find Ghatotkaca raising 
any objection when Bhima asks about the former’s mother. 
Perhaps according to Bhasa, the Raksasas did not care so 
much for formalities, 

These plays are dotted with examples of the accep- 
ted superiority of the Brahmanas. Ghatotkaca, a Raksasa 
youth, was aware that Brahmanas were not to be oppressed 
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He decided to kill the Brahmana boy only because his mother 
wanted human flesh and there was no one else available. 
And a mother’s wish was to be fulfilled—Brahmana or no 
Brahmana.’ The respect for the Brahmana and the reverence 
for the mother even disregarding the former, are both in 
keeping with the ordinance in the Manusmrti. Bhima later 
on asks Ghatotkaca to release the Brahmana, for the Brah- 
manas were not to be killed even if they were found guilty 
of the foulest sins*. Still, he also appreciates the boy’s 


' devotion to his mother; and when Ghatotkaca insists that 


he should satisfy his mother, Bhima obliges him by offering 
himself in place of the Brahmana. The whole episode seems 
to support the ruling of Manu concerning the Brahmanas 
and the mother, the latter “a thousand times greater”. 

The manners and customs as depicted in these plays 
seem to be more or less similar to those in the earlier epics. 
But, the position of women seems to be onthe path of 
descent, with restrictions on their freedom slowly setting in. 

There is a peculiarity common to these six plays which 
is very obvious and which calls for some observation. Read- 
ing through them one does not feel that they are complete 
in themselves. They do notat all seem to be the finished 
products of a master hand, as the dramas based on the Ram- 
ayana we have studied, or those other plays based on the story 
of Udayana, which we are to examine presently. These seem 
to be portions taken from various fulfledged dramas, to be 
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acted on some particular occasions. We are familiar with 
the practice of adapting one or two acts of a Play to suit 
some entertainment programmes, with necessary adjustments 
for the particular stage. In this connection, we are reminded 
of the various plays found inthe cosy south, in Kerala, 
which are actually adaptations of the Sanskrit plays used for 
performances in the temple yard by the Chakkyars from 
very early times. In the course of discussions about the 
authenticity of these thirteen Trivandrum plays, learned 
scholars have drawn our attention to this point. For example, 
the story of the Ramayana has been always an attraction 
for these Chakkyars, and we have the story divided into 
eight sections, each one called an ‘anka’, suchas Abhise- 
kanka, Anguliyanka etc. We also have similar stage ver- 
sions of the plays such asthe Ascaryachudamani, the Sak- 
untala, the Ratnavali, the Subhadra-Dhananjaya and others, 
used even to-day. It may be possible that these also are only 
such stage-adaptations of the original plays, which were lost 
to posterity, while these survived due to the constant use 
by the Chakkyars. The similarity in their beginnings and 
conclusions, and also in other techniques employed, only 
strengthens this view. 

Coming tothe third group, we have the Carudatta, the 
Avimaraka, the Pratijiia- Yaugandharayana, and the Svapna- 
vasavadatta, all of which trace their source to the Brhat- 
katha. Of these, the Carudatta has given room to a lot of 
discussions and controversies due to its close resemblance 
with the first portion of Mrcchakatika, a prakarana as- 
cribed to Sudraka. Speaking in general, this is the only ply 
among all the thirteen plays that does not show the onê 
characteristic common to all the rest, namely, the theme 
constituting the loss and restoration of the throne to the 
hero, Here, in this drama, we are introduced to a com 
letely different set of characters from those of all the othe! 
plays Which deal with the kings and courts. This is a soci 
play, in which we are brought face to face with courtesans — 
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Vitas and Cétas. The two noble characters portrayed are 
Carudatta who is repeatedly and rather obstinately called 
Daridra Carudatta and Vasantasena, the courtesan, who 
is so called only due to her birth and not by character or 
nature. 

A close study of the Mrcchakatika attracts our atten- 
tion to the point that this play can be easily divided intotwo 
sections. As Ryder suggests, the former portion of the first 
act along with the last five acts of Mrcchakatika can go to 
form a consistant and ingenious plot, while the remaining 
portion, i. e. the portion from the beginning of the latter 
half of the first act up to the end of the fourth, can go to 
make a light comedy. That is exactly what seems to have 
been done by the clever compiler, whoever that may be, in 
the composition of Carudattam which is included in the 
thirteen plays and ascribed to Bhasa. 

The story told is about the love of Vasantasena for 
Carudatta, the persecution of the heroine by the king's 
brother-in-law, Sakdara, the love of Sarvilaka and Madanika, 
the theft committed by Sarvilaka in the house of Carudatta, 
and the restoration of the ornaments of Vasantasena by 
the thief himself. The play ends with the heroine starting off 
to the hero’s house abruptly. The signs of unskilful adap- 
tation for the stage are very obvious in this case. 

The only female characters represented here are Vasan- 
tasena, the two maid-servants, Radanika and Madanika, be- 
longing to the Master and Mistress respectively, and also the 
poor wife of Carudatta who is love and loyalty personified. 
The times represented in this play seems to be when a slow 
prejudice was growing against the freedom women were 
enjoying. Courtesans had already come into existence to at- 
tract the men who were not satisfied with the company of the 
secluded and submissive wife within the harem. For the first 
time, we hear of the possibility of buying female beauty in 
the bazar. The Vita and Sakara repeatedly describe that the | 
duty of the courtesan isto please man without any dis- 
cretion. At the same’ time, it is also clear that they them- 
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selves were not pleased with their lots, and there were 
women like Vasantasena who cared for character and nobi- 
lity more than wealth. The buying and selling of women as 
slaves and getting them freed by payment used to be the 
custom of the day as could be concluded from the position 
of Madanika and the attempt of Sarvilaka to get her freed by 
paying her mistress. Manu refers to different kinds of slaves 
among whom those bought as slaves are also included.! 
Though this seems to be an abridged form of some bigger 
drama, the characters presented are all of a noble nature, 
specially the female ones. Even Vasantasena and Madanika 
who belong to the lower status in society, due to their being 
courtesans, show very high and noble qualities. 
The Pratijia Yaugandharayana and Svapnavasavadatta 
are two plays basedon the story of Udayana, the king of 
Kausambi, who is called the Prince charming of the Indian 
legends. There are a number of romantic stories with him as 
the central figure. Both these plays trace their sources to the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. The first one treats of the capture 
of Udayana by the king of Simhala, the famous Pradyota 
Mahasena, and the successful vow of the Brahmana minister 
Yaugandharayana to get him released from the captivity. 
Actually the idea of Mahasena in making king Udayana a 
captive was to get the latter as the husband for his daughter, 
Vasavadatta, though it isnot made known to anybody by 
him. This aim also is fulfilled in the end, because when 
Udayana is rescued by the faithful minister Yaugandhara- 
yana, and devoted friend Vasantaka, the princess Vasavadat- 
ta, who had fallen in love with Udayana, her music-teacher, 
also was carried away. The play ends with the marriage of 
the princess with Udayana, and the blessings given by the 
parents of Vasavadatta. 
The Svapnavasavadatta is a sequence of the same story. 
Because king Udayana became too much engrossed in his 
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beloved wife, he lost all interest in the kingly duties, and 
consequently lost his kingdom. The Minister, Yaugan- 
dharayana, in coalition with the other ministers, and also 
in council with the queen herself, indulges in a plot in which 
the king is made to believe that Vasavadatta is burnt to 
death. The marriage with Princess Padmavati of Magadha is 
then made possible, as a result of which the king gets back 
his kingdom. In the end, Vasavadatta, who was all the time 
living under the protection of Padmavati in the guise of 
Avantika is also returned to the king, and everything ends 
well. Though the story deals with Udayana as the hero, the 
leader of the actions in both the plays is Yaugandharayana; 
because king Udayana belonged to the Sachivayattasiddhi 
type, and the one end and aim of the Brahmana minister was 
the prosperity and fame of his master. 

The society represented in these plays shows the growing 
supremacy of the Brahmanas. Respect to the Brahmanas had 
become a second nature to the people. There seems to be 
peace and prosperity reigning in society. The quarrels bet- 
ween the various kings and the consequent battles were 
limited to the court-circles and the soldiers only. The 
family‘life was not affected much. It was the duty of the 
ministers to look after the welfare of the state and people 
in the absence of the king. 

The Varnadharma and the Asramadharma were gradually 
taking root. The second Aérama, namely the Grhasthasrama, 
or the house-holder’s life, was considered to be the asset of 
life in this world. Marriage was considered equally desirable 
for man and woman. But the marriage of girls had become 
compulsary. The queen Angaravati wishes that her daughter 
may get married soon. At the same time she does not want to 
part with her. Mahasena notices this plight of the mother and 
expresses it also.! The typical attitude of a father, who has a 
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grown up daughter of marriageable age, is portrayed in the 
king Mahāsena.! The whole of the second act of the Prati. 
jfayaugandharayana gives us an idea as to the conception of 
the duties ofthe parents towards their daughters. Marriage 
seems to have been considered as the end and aim of their 
lives, as far as women were concerned. The parents tried 
their best to obtain asuitable bridegroom for their daughter, 
but the result was considered to be in the hands of God.” The 
qualities desired in a bridegroom were manifold. Of those 
courage and power were the most important, because women 
had indeed to be protected in all circumstances. The 
mothers were more anxious when their daughters attained 
the age of marriage, and the girls were to be consulted 
before the decision was taken. 

Queen Angaravati and the mother of Vatsaraja ate 
rather contrast types to each other. The wife of Mahasena is 
asubmissive and loving wife. But the mother of Udayana 
seems to be quite independent and efficient in all matters. 
She is capable enough even to give advice to the clever mini- 
ster Yaugandharayana in matters of state in the absence 
of the king. Still it is also noticeable that both the queens 
were only shadows, as it were, of their husbands whether 
alive or dead. Angaravati is respected and honoured by her 
husband Mahasena. She in her turn considers herself to be 
his most obedient servant. 

The daughters were treated with love and consideration. 
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They were given some kind of education. But training in mu- 
sic and other fine arts alone seems to be considered necessary 
for the girls of noble families. The reference to Uttara, the 
lady-teacher of music!, points out the custom of women ta- 
king up teaching of fine arts asa profession. At the same 
time this kind of education could not have been common; 
for Mahäsena enquires of the queen, how did Vasavadatta 
come to have a desire to learn the lute. 

The whole conversation” gives an impression that the 
king as well as the queen were in no way anxious that their 
daughter should get trained in music, vocal or instrumental. 
And Mahiasena seems to be less willing to yield to his daugh- 
ter’s wishes. Even after he is asked to provide her with a 
teacher, he answers in an indifferent way, “Where is the 
necessity of a teacher for her now that she is about to be 
married ? Now her husband will teach her.” Perhaps, these 
were the trends of thought which finally led to the ruling 
of Manu that marriage shall be the initiation ceremony for 
girls, the husband her teacher and the household duties her 
sacrifices. The statements of Mahasena, “Vasavadatta has, 
in every way, reached the age which makes her capable of 
serving her parents-in-law’s house”! and “let her play now, 
when she can; this will not be possible in her father-in-law’s 
house”s, indicate how the parents dreaded the fate of their 
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daughters in the houses of their parents-in-law. The sum 
and substance of all their thoughts about the bridegroom is 
given in the words of Angaravati, “She shouldbe given in 


such a place where we would not have to repent after 
giving,”? 

Though the main concern of arranging the marriage of 
their daughters was that of the parents, the consent of the 
girls was sought in right earnest. In the Svapnavasavadatta, 
the maidservant tells Avantika that though the king Prad- 
yota was anxious to make Padmavati his daughter-in-law, 
the princess herself did not favour the idea.” The marriages 
in the royal families were not necessarily intended for the 
perpetuation of the race; nor were they necessarily caused 
by love. Instead they were more often brought about in 
order to fulfil some political motives. Both the marriages of 
Udayana described in the respective dramas are evidences 
to this point. The reason why Mahasena was anxious to get 
Vatsaraja as prisoner is that though the former had become 
all-powerful, the proud Udayana did not bow his head before 
him.’ If, therefore, that king was captured and made to 
accept his daughter’s hand, Mahasena would{have no rival 
in the political arena. 

The whole plot of Svapnavasavadatta centres round the 
conspiracy of Yaugandharayana motivated by his desire to 
make his king a sovereign lord on earth. In fact, two motives 
appear to govern the plot of this play, political as well as 
Psychological, with the clever brains of Yaugandharayana 
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working behind the scenes all the time. The play is concerned 
with two restorations, the restoration of Udayana to his 
throne and of Vasavadatta to her husband, the separation 
of the king and his beloved queen itself being the doing of 
the minister to achiéve the political motive. The king was 
getting negligent about the affairs of the state due to his 
attachment to the newly wedded queen, and this had resul- 
ted in the loss of his kingdom. The alliance with Dar§aka, the 
brother of the princess Padmavati, was one sure way by 
which Udayana could regain his kingdom. So, Yaugan- 
dharayana hatched the plot, with this motive in his mind. In 
this drama, we find that the political motive works in the 
background while the main picture depicts a series of do- 
mestic events. 

These plays point to a period when various small king- 
doms existed, and when one king or another secured supre- 
macy over the others according to his strength or strategy. 
To achieve this end, military alliances were secured by mar- 
riage alliances. Udayana, according to a modern writer, is 
the Prince Arthur of the Indian legends. His romance and 
love adventures were made use of by his ambitious minister 
Yaugandharayana in securing alliances with almost all the 
powerful kings of his time. 

Marriages by mutual love, the Gandharva type, and 
that by capture, the Raksasa type, were accepted as legal 
among the Ksatriyas at about the period after 400 B.C. The 
carrying away of the daughter of Pradyota by Vatsaraja, 
though by mutual consent, was accepted by the parents of 
the princess. But they would not leave it at that. They con- 
sidered it necessary to perform the marriage ritual in the 
approved manner, keeping at least the portraits of the bride 
and bridegroom in their places. Perhaps, this is any i 
dication of the fact that the Gandharva type of HERES 
was slowly outgrowing its time and the proper marriage 
ceremony performed by the parents was necessary to get 
the approval of the society. 
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Polygamy was not unknown then. Udayana testifies to 
this fact when he inquires about the welfare of his mother. 
in-law from Vasundhara inthe Svapnavasavadatta.’ Still it 
does not seem to have become the custom of the day. People 
seem to have scruples about marrying again while the first 
wife is alive. Udayana, though very romantic by nature, would 
not dream of marrying a second time, with Vasavadatta by 
his side. Neither would king Darśaka give his sister in marri- 
age to a person who has a wife living already. That is why 
Vasavadatta had to be removed from the scene, before such 
a marriage could even be contemplated. Of course, Yaugan- 
dharayana could easily win over the queen to do any thing 
in her power to secure the prosperity and welfare of her 
husband. And thus the queen Vasavadatta became dead, for 
all practical purposes, though she was living and witnessing 
everything that happened in Udayana’s court. Even so, it is 
seen that the king as well as Padmavati were very careful 
not to hurt each other by any unwelcome words or deeds. 
Further they both are equally anxious not to give any cause 
of grievance to the relations of Vasavadatta also. 

The way in which queen Angaravati, in the Pratijiia- 
yaugandharayana, and Padmavati, in the Svapnavasavadatta, 
stand up to go away at the announcement of strangers, 
perhaps suggests that the appearance of women in public 
freely was not considered laudable in that period. It is plain 
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from the contexts quoted, that noble women were not expect- 
ed to expose themselves to public gaze and only on special 
occasions, when desired by their husbands, they remained 
with the latter to meet any one from outside. At the same 
time there seems tobe another aspect of the question. If 
women retired from the presence of honoured guests or 
relatives, it might be taken asan insult by the latter. While 
the messengers from Mahasena were announced, and Padma- 
vati wished to retire, Udayana reminded her that they might 
take it amiss that she retired from their presence 

The Brahmachari who comes to the penance grove hesi- 
tates to enter, because he saw Vasavadatta there in disguise. 
His words “Oh! there are women !”* perhaps indicate that 
men were not expected to enter the places frequented by wo- 
men. But it may also be noted that all these rules apply only 
to married women. Maidens, and women retired to the pe- 
nance groves, werenot forbidden to be seen by men. For 
example, neither Vasavadatta nor Padmavati was in seclusion 
before her marriage. Vasavadatta was seen by Udayana from 
his prison-house while she was visiting the Yakshi temple for 
worship in an open palanquin.2? And Padmavati, when she 
went to the penance grove, was accessible to every one. 

Married women perhaps had to followa set code of be- 
haviour. The character of women wasso jealously guarded in 
those days that it wasvery necessary tokeep them above sus- 
picion. It seems to be a purposeful device of Yaugandharayana 
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that he kept Vasavadatta in the keeping of Padmavati, whom 
he was plannnig to make Udayana’s wife in the very near 
future. This is proved by his own words to Padmavati at the 
beginning,! and in another place asa soliloquy.” Women who 
were separated from their husbands were expected to lead 
a very simple life. Avantika’s life in the palace of Udayana 
by the side of Padmavati isa good example. She seems to 
follow the rules laid down by Yajňavalkya ® to the letter, 
This ideal life of hersis later on testified by Padmavati 
herself.“ Generally, the women of the royal family lived within 
the inner apartments strictly guarded by the Chamberlain. 
The manner and formalities to be observed within the harem 
—the “antahpura samudacara”—are emphasised in all the 
thirteen Trivandrum plays. To be well beloved by her hus- 
band was the greatest good fortune that any woman could 
be blessed with. The words of the Brahmacari concerning 
Vasavadatta are quite noteworthy in this connection. He 
says, “that woman is indeed fortunate whom her husband 
considers thus; she is really not dead though burnt, as she is 
so well loved by her husband.”5 
In both these dramas, there are references to the sep- 
arate modes of dresses for different provinces. Vasavadatta 
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in the disguise of Avantika is described in the stage direction 
as “one who is dressed according to the custom of Avanti,” 
or Avanti-vesadharini. 

Nothing is heard about the education of women in this 
period more than what we have already noted in these pages, 
though education among men seems to have been of quite 
a high standard. We see here that women also retired to 
the forest in their old age and their relatives came to pay 
respects to them off and on. Peace and contentment seem to 
have reigned over those places of retirement. The respect 
towards Brahmanas seems tobe on the ascendence. Still, 
there is nothing to suggest that the social classes had bound 
themselves down within the hard walls of caste system. 

Belief in fate, rebirth and reaping the fruits of one’s own 
deeds appears to have got a strong hold on the mindsof the 
people. The words of prophets and sages were held as gospel 
truths. Such beliefs were so strong that clever and intelligent 
people like Yaugandharayana allowed their whole plans con- 
cerning even the welfare of the kings and the countries to be 
influenced by those prophecies. It is because some siddhas 
prophesied that Padmavati was destined to be Udayana’s 
wife that he dared to go to theextent of proclaiming the 
queen herself to be dead’. 

Apart from Padmavati, Vasavadatta and the two queen- 
mothers, the other female characters portrayed in these two 
plays are only ordinary characters necessary to carry on the 
dramatic representation smoothly. They have nothing spe- 
cial to tell the student aboutthe contemporary society Or 
the women in particular. 
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Passing on to the Avimaraka, the third play which 
traces its source tothe Brhatkatha, we meet with quite a 
different atmosphere. There is a vast difference between the 
two Udayana plays and this drama with a Vidyadhara prin- 
ceas its hero. It is filled with fanciful and fantastic ideas, 
Though intended to be a play, it appears more to be a 
narration with suitable actions and gesticulations. The intro- 
duction of supernatural influences also has reduced its 
value and interest as a dramatic piece of art. 

This being the case, it is only natural that we are not 
able to gather much useful information asto the existing 
social conditions or any other details. The aim of this play 
seems to be nothing more than to give the audience a little 
enjoyment and surprise. The entrance of Narada and his 
presenting the ring with magical powersto Avimaraka, and 
similar incidents, do give momentary enjoyment mingled 
with wonder to the people. But we miss in this drama the 
impressive and admirable dramatic technique and the na- 
tural delineation of characters found in the other two plays. 

The eagerness of the parents to get their daughter mar- 
tied is clear in this play also. The possibility for the young 
prince Avimaraka to enter the apartments of the maiden 
princess, his being able to live there with her for more than 
one year, the handing over of her son by Sudargana to the 
queen of Sauviraraja and similar other incidents reflect a 
condition of society in which the actionsof women were 
unscrupulous and untrustworthy. Such portrayals of women 
could only help the growing suspicion and bad feelings against 
women which seem to have taken root in the society about 
this period. We have already noticed that in this period, 
there were two definitely opposite trends of thought trace- 
able in society—one supporting women and the other de- 
nouncing them as doors to hell. This particular play may 
be a pointer towards that trend of thought which was being 
propagated by those who were out to discredit women. 
Bhasa was nota person who looked down upon women. 
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Nor are women denounced in any other of the plays ascrib- 
edtohim. The light mood, the abundance of supernatural 
powers used init, and the inferior technique traceable 
in this play make two conclusions possible: either this 
drama is the work of some other poet who held adverse 
opinions about women, or Bhasa himself wrote this in an 
adverse way with the intention of ridiculing those who 
exaggerated the evil as attributed to women, and to please 
an audience, which was neither capable of, nor interested 
in, understanding the deeper meaning of life or real dra- 
matic art and technique, but was only eager to witness some 
strange and miraculous spectacles. 

The Balacarita, based on the story of Krsna, as found 
in the Harivathéa, retells the story of Krsna’s childhood in 
a very effective and attractive way. The only female 
characters presented are Devaki and the girls of Gokula. 
All the characters as depicted in this play are almost the 
prototypes of the same characters as found in the Hari- 
varhśa or the Bhagavata. There may not be anything wrong 
in concluding that these represent the simple folk of the 
society the poet saw. 

There is another play called the Yajfiaphala, recently 
published and ascribed to.Bhasa. This deals with the story 
contained in the Balakanda of the Ramayana. It describes the 
advent of the sage Viśvāmitra to take Rama and Laksmana 
to the forest, the killing of the Raksasas by the princes, 
their going to Mithila, the meeting of Sita and Rama, their 
love at first sight, and then the final scene of the happy union 
of the couple. Even a rapid reading of the text is enough to 
convince us about the absurdity of ascribing this play to the 
great poet. There is no similarity whatever between the 
Trivandrum plays and this newly published play in plot- 
costruction,’ delineation of characters, scenes, imageries, 
or even language and diction. The scenes of love between 
Rama and Sita described in this play are, to say the least, 
jarring to those who are accustomed to hear of this ideal 
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couple of India in the language of Valmiki, Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti. In these scenes, we are able to trace the shadows 
of the first three acts of the Abhijiiana Sakuntalam, though 
these are only an apology to an imitation when one goes 
diving deeper into the text. These and other internal 
evidences point clearly to a later date and crude intellect 
of the anonymous poet who has taken the trouble of adding 
one more number tothe innumerable stereotyped dramas 
existing in Sanskrit literature. 

The female characters depicted in this play are Sita 
and her friends who are really poor imitations of the prin- 
cesses and their friends found in the romantic plays of the 
poets after Kalidasa. The love-sick condition of the hero 
and the heroine alone has been attractive to this poet, 
whoever he may be. There is nothing worthy of notice 
about the female characters depicted herein. 

Another poet who wrote in this period is Asvaghosa. 
Up till the last part of the 19th century, Asvaghosa was 
only a name to the Sanskrit scholars. But, now, many im- 
portant works of this great poet have come to light, and 
scholars have found enough evidence to consider him asa 
poet who wrote much earlier than Kalidasa. The Sariputra 
Prakarana isa drama ascribed to this poet. There is ano- 
ther allegorical drama also recovered and published re- 
cently. 

Dr. De, in his treatise on Sanskrit dramatic literature, 
says, “Aévaghosa is a poet by nature, a highly cultured man 
by training. and a deeply religious devotee by conviction” 
He was a Buddhist and his works are mostly religious, eulo- 
gizing Buddha or Buddhism. The colophon found at the 
end of the third act of the Sariputra Prakarana helps us 
with the name of the work, as well as of the author, beyond 
any doubt. This play is found only in fragments. But they 
afford clear testimony to the fact that Sanskrit drama 
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possessed a fairly developed technique at the time when 
this poet was writing. In these fragments, no mention of 
women characters is found, and so we have to be silent as 
far as our particular subject of study is concerned. 

Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika is another earliest play that 
attracts our attention and holds it by the various interest- 
ing women-characters. Inthe long and varied history of 
Sanskrit dramas, this play occupies a unique place. It isa 
prakarana, and in the prologue itself the whole life-history 
of Sudraka, the author, is given.1 But the very construction 
of the statement in the past perfect tense causes confusion 
in doubting minds. There is actually no definite infor- 
mation about the author, apart from what is found in the 
above-mentioned prologue. Some scholars go to the extent 
of even dismissing this very name as fictitious and ascribe this 
play to a poet of much later date—Dandin. But there is no 
more reason to disbelieve the information given in this pro- 
logue than to believe the story that Mrcchakatika is an ex- 
panded form of Carudatta, ascribed to Bhasa. There isa 
king Sudraka referred to in the Padmapurana, and there 
are other reasons to accept this king as the author of this 
Sanskrit play, which shows more dramatic effect and 
utility on the stage than any other drama belonging to that 
early period. 

In any case, there is nothing to hinder us from making 
a close study of the female characters depicted in this play, 
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which at every step provides us with evidences of a masterly 
imagination and intellect at work..This play presents be- 
fore us a-variety of women-characters, the Brahmana wife 
and the courtesan, the servant-maid of a noble lineage and 
also the women of lower character. Not only this, there 
are very interesting characters drawn from all grades of 
society—from the virtuous Brahmani to the old courtesan 
well-versed in the art of money-making; from the high souled 
Brahmana to the daring thief : all of them giving an impres- 
sion of individuals with life and action, with diversified 
interests. The scene is set in the cosmopolitan city Ujjayini 
and, as the prologue itself testifies, portrays a graphic 
picture of the contemporary society.? 

Mrcchakatika belongs to the type called prakarana? 
According to the dramaturgists, the plot should be the 
invention of the poet, based on the general life of the people; 
the hero should belong to the dhiraprasanta type, and 
must bea Brahmana or merchant or minister; the heroine 
can be either a noble-born woman or a courtesan; and 
love should be the main sentiment. We cannot say that 
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this drama fulfils all the requirements of the rules, nor can 
it be said that it does not. The theme of this play isas 
curious asits title. For the first time we come across a 
hero who belongs to the class of the ordinary human 
beings. We are able to forget the kings and queens and 
the royal atmosphere to come down to the ordinary and 
natural life of the real world. As we read through this 
play, we come to have a feeling of descending, as it were, to 
the firm rock of grim reality, from the flowery path consti- 
tuted of poetry and imagination alone. 

The idea of a courtesan in love with a Brahmana is 
found in the story of Rupanika in the Brhatkatha. The 
original work of Gunadhya is lost to us, but the Katha- 
saritsagara gives us the stories faithfully to the original. 
There we get a reference to the courtesan being advised by 
her mother not to get herself entangled with a poor man.* 
Tf at all the original of this had served as the source for 
Sudraka, he has taken only the skeleton, and having sup- 
plied flesh and blood, he has also injected new life into it. 

The Mrcchakatika is a most enjoyable drama, as a 
literary piece as well as a piece on the stage. In this drama, 
it seems that all the three aims of a play as given by Bha- 
rata are fulfilled. Among the hundreds of stereotyped plays 
in Sanskrit, this play reveals to us quite a different and 
pleasant atmosphere. There is such a variety of incidents 
occuring close upon one another, almost at a breakneck 
speed, acting and reacting on one another, but steadily 
leading up to the final goal. The skilful combining of the 
love-story with the political events is simply marvellous. 
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The delineation of the varied and innumerable characters 
is extraordinarily successful. None of them is a mere idea] 
or a slavish image. Most of them are faced with the dark 
side of life, but they seem to go undaunted on their onward 
march with a resolute and philosophical smile on their lips, 
Even thieving and gambling are portrayed as fine arts. The 
philosophy of life even from the mouth of the executioners! 
and slaves” is quite significant, in so far as these point to 
the ideas current in the contemporary society. The atmos- 
phere of the Mrcchakatika breathes of a time when the 
highest philosophy of life was being moulded. The path of 
action, the karma marga, was to be followed without any 
consideration for the results or the future. Even the lowest 
characters seem to be permeated with the spirit of Indian 
culture, with its ideas of life after death, and also the doc- 
trine of karma. This play seems to give us a fair picture of 
the contemporary Indian society in its various aspects. It 
will not be out of place to survey the society in general, 
here, before taking up the women-characters depicted in 
this play. 

Ujjayini is described as a gay, prosperous city which 
attracted various people from different countries. Sarhvahaka 
and Sarvilaka are two examples. Inland and maritime trade 
Seems to be in a flourishing condition. There are many 
merchant millionaires, equally prosperous and charitably 
minded. The town was enlivened by rich courtesans who had 
their own ideas of right and wrong, and who dared to act 
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according to their convictions. They seem to be cultured 
enough to realise the noble qualities in people and court 
them in spite of sure troubles and even death. Gambling 
also seems to have rules to regulate it. The four castes are 
known by name. But the supremacy of the priestly class 
does not seem to have taken root in the soil. The change 
of professions among castes does not seem to be any thing 
unusual. The Brahamana Carudatta is a merchant by pro- 
fession. Another Brahmana uses his brains to become an 
expert in the art of theft. Viraka and Candanaka, barber and 
shoemaker respectively by birth, are seen holding respon- 
sible positions in the defence department of the Govern- 
ment. Again and again itis heard that family or birth does 
not count. What really matters is character.’ For, even 
in a fertile field it is quite possible that thorn-trees grow in 
abundance. Slavery was in vogue, but it was possible to get 
the slaves freed by payment of money tothe master or the 
mistress. There are two cases to illustrate this custom 
in the play: one of Madanika, who was released by ge- 
nerous-hearted Vasantasena, and the other of Sthavaraka 
who was set free by the order of Aryaka, the new king. 
We have already noticed that the custom of buying and 
selling servants was existent in the Aryan society, and is 
recorded inthe Manusmrti also? The king had the power 
to change the position of a person, as is testified by the 
numerous orders of Aryaka which were carried out by 
Sarvilaka in the tenth act of this play. Vasantasena being 
given the position of a woman of noble lineage and also the 
freedom granted to Sthavaraka are examples to the point. 
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All the conditions described or indicated in this play 
point to a time which was very near to the 2nd century, 
A.D. The judicial system as represented in the play at the 
trial of Carudatta’ and also the contention of his that he 
should have been tried by means of ordeals before finally 
condemning him to death,’ shows the author’s knowledge of 
the system of law as expounded by Yajfiavalkya. The re- 
ference to Palaka as beginning the Yajfia and his being 
killed in the Yajniaéala,® are indications to show that Vedic 


. sacrifices were still in vogue. The handing over of the 


sacred thread by Carudatta to his son as the last present! 
also shows that the sacredness of the same was held high 
among the people at the time. 

Even as the male characters, so also the female charac- 
ters portrayed by Sudraka are all true to nature, with 
individualities of their own. Vasantasena, the heroine, Dhu- 
ta, the wife of the hero Carudatta, Madanika and Radanika, 
the respective maid-servants of the heroine and the hero, 
and the old mother of Vasantasena are the main female 
characters who attract our attention. Though a courtesan 
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by birth and breeding, Vasantasena stands out as a noble 
and good Hindu woman to be honoured and loved. No other 
heroine in the Sanskrit literature is able to produce a per- 
manent impression on the mind as this famous courtesan of 
Ujjayini. She has neither the girlish charm of Sakuntala, 
nor the mature womanly dignity of Dharini. Witty and 
wise, disillussioned and sophisticated, she has seen much of 
a sordid world. Yet, she has a heart for romance. She is 
introduced on the stage as a courtesan, and makes her exist 
asanoble lady, the wedded wife of the most noble and 
honoured man in Ujjayini. 

Vasantasena possesses all the qualities that go to make 
an ideal lady, viz, nobility of heart, sincerity, constancy, 
kindness, love for children, and a high sense of dignity. She 
is described, in the prologue itself, as a courtesan who loves 
virtues} which sounds paradoxical. It seems to be as non- 
existent as the flower in the sky. She whois rolling in 
wealth and is wooed by the brother-in-law ofthe king him- 
self, with presents worth ten thousand gold coins, is on her 
part madly in love with a poor Brahmana merchant, who 
cannot even make both ends meet. Her answer to her 
mother, who asks herto go to Sarsthanaka, shows her 
mentality clearly. She tells the servant-girl, who brought 
the message from the old woman, “Tf mother wants me to 
remain alive, she should not send me such orders; go and 
tell her this.”? By this answer, she is not only showing her 
repulsion to the brother-in-law of the king, but she is 
actually refusing to continue in the profession. 

She worships Carudatta as a god, though she would 
have nothing to do with kings, ministers, or rich people. For, 
her idea is not to serve but to enjoy.® Neither does she de- 
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sire the company of Brahmana scholars, because they are 
only worthy of worship as far as she is concerned.’ Nor are 
rich traders able to satisfy her, as they always want to leave 
their beloveds and go in pursuit of more and more riches and 
thus give more sorrow than happiness.” And she professes 
that, as far as she is concerned, virtues are instrumental to 
the feeling of love not force? Not only this, she is also aware 
that a courtesan who lovesa poor man will be beyond dispara- 
gement in this world! The intensity of her love and admi- 
ration for Carudatta is such that any object associated with 
Carudatta is sacred and holy to her. Samvahaka receives 
a right royal welcome in her house, because he had the 
privilege to serve the noble Brahmana for some time in the 
past. When Sakara insultingly calls him ‘daridra Caruda- 
tta’ she is almost mad with rage and kicks the former, thus 
actually inviting death. With her unassuming and frank 
nature, she secures a place for herself in the hearts of every 
one in the household of Carudatta, including Dhuta, the 
wedded wife of her lover. In all humility she sends back the 
diamond-necklace presented to her by Carudatta in place 
of the stolen ornaments with a suitable message to the no- 
ble Dhuta.® She could not bear to see little Rohasena weep- 
ing for a shining toycart. Hence she gives away all her 
golden ornaments to get a golden toycart made for him. 
Here it is more her motherly love for Rohasena that is re- 
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vealed than the admiration and love she bears for his 
father. 

Her sense of humour and jolly temper is seen in the very 
dramatic situation that she creates in giving Madanika to 
Sarvilaka, when he brings the stolen ornaments according to 
advice given to him by Madanika, her equally clever and 
resourceful maid-in-company. The whole scene reveals the 
nobility of Vasantasena’s heart. When, in the end, Sarvi- 
laka enters the scene asthe representative of the new king 
and bestows the status of a kulavadhu on her, one cannot 
help feeling that this was the most proper thing the king 
has done. 

Dhuta, the wife of the hero, is seen only once or twice 
on the scene. She is the ideal Hindu wife as described in the 
Epics and Manusmrti. Her sole purpose in life is to safe- 
guard the happiness, good name and welfare of her husband. 
Her ideals are the same as those of her husband and it is 
clearly shown that she is the real sahadharmacarini. Cha- 
racter is the only thing that counts with her also. She prefers 
bodily wounds to the wounds on the character! The way in 
which she offers the priceless necklace to save her husband's 
name, though she knew very well that it would go to her 
rival, and a courtesan for that matter, is simply admirable. 
It seems to represent a time when women had the sense of 
honour and dignity even as men themselves, if not more. 
Rightly does Maitreya remark, “Friend! accept this, the re- 
sult of marrying a wife suitable to you in every way.” 
Dhuta’s answer to Vasantansena while returning the neck- 
lace is quite befitting her position as the better-half of the 
noble Carudatta, and also her own noble nature. She sends 
word, “My lord has given it asa present to you. It is not 
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proper that I should take it back. F urther, you must know 
that my husband is my greatest ornament’. Maitreya obeys 
her commands without a question, which shows the high 
regard he had for his friend’s wife. Her love for her hus- 
band is such that she cannot brook to the idea of hearing 
evil news about him. She prefers committing the sin of 
suicide, and prepares to enter the fire before the news 
could reach her.” When every thing ends well and all come 
home, including Vasantasena as the wedded wife of her 
husband, none is more happy than Dhuta, who welcomes 


the latter as her own sister. 


Madanika and Radanika are the two maidservants of 
Vasantasena and Charudatta respectively. Both befit the 
situations they hold in the respective households and suit 
very well their respective master and mistress. Madanika 
is a sprightly young lady, very clever and intelligent, as is 
proved on more than one occasion. Her advice to Sarvilaka 
how to manage the situation, made difficult by his stealing 
the ornament from Carudatta’s house, is indeed very 
admirable. Her conversations with her mistress on various 
occasions show her as a practical woman with a sense of 
humour and quick repartee. She is loyal to her mistress 
and has a high regard for her. She is very sad to part with 
her. Her love for Sarvilaka also is very deep and sincere. At 
the same time, she, as a true wife, would not have him shirk 
his duty. She sends him to rescue his friend; who isin 
danger, immediately after they are united. 

Radanika is the right kind that suits a house like that 
of Carudatta. She is also a loyal and sincere servant who 
respects character in preference to wealth. She has her own 
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simple and comely individuality that distinguishes her even 
as a maid in the house. The scenes with the Sakara and also 
with Vasantasena are examples to the point. 

Vasantasena’s mother, the old courtesan, appears on 
the scene only once, while she is called to the court to give 
evidence against Carudatta. Of course, once before, she had 
sent a message to her daughter asking her to accept the ad- 
vances of Sarnsthanaka and was refused obedience. That 
comes to us only as a hearsay. The little seen of her on the 
scene is enough to convince us that, though an old courtesan, 
well advanced in her profession, she was not devoid of 
the qualities that go to makea good woman. Her futile 
attempts to save Carudatta, in spite of the fact that he was 
denounced for the murder of her own daughter, is indeed 
very pathetic. Her whole behaviour in court, as depicted by 
the poet, makes one forget every thing about her being a 
despicable bazar woman. We begin to question ourselves, 
Gf left alone, would she also have not developed into a 
good and chaste woman 2” Our hearts go out in sympathy 
to ber in her bereavement. 

We have already noticed the general condition of 
society as found in this play. We have enough material to 
gather that women were neither as free as they were in the 
Vedic period, nor were they confined within the four walls 
of the harem. This play also seems to represent a society in 
which women were struggling hard to keep their deteriora- 
ting position with the help of people like the author himself 
and the law-givers like Varahamihira. Polygamy had not 
come into vogue as a common custom. But, even people like 
Carudatta took more than one wife with the excuse that 
“there it is the youth that is to be blamed, and not chara- 
cter.”! Some scholars point out on the basis of Dhuta attemp- 
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ting to enter the pyre, that the custom of Sati was prevalent 
in the time of Mrcchakatika. But, the words of the lady 
herself disprove this conclusion. She is aware that it is a sin 
to commit suicide, but she would prefer to sin than hear any 
thing bad about her husband. This is clearly meant by the 
author to show the intense love the lady had for her husband, 
and nothing else. In this connection, it will be well to remem- 
ber that not only Dhuta, but Maitreya, and even Rada- 
nika were going to follow suit. If we accept that Dhuta's 
entering the fire was a proof of Sati, then we will also have 
to accept that friends and servants too entered the funeral 
pyre with their friends and masters in turn. The veil is 
presented to Vasantasena as a mark of honour by the king 
through Sarvilaka, while she was raised to the position of a 
woman of noble birth. This perhaps goes to support our 
conclusion that by this period people of royal and aristocra- 
tic families had begun to use the veil as a mark of dignity. 
We have had examples of similar instances in some of the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa also. 

In general the impression one gets, after reading 
through these plays, is that women were still holding out, 
though slowly the sands were slipping away from under 
their feet. 


Let us now examine what the greatest of Indian poets 
has seen and recorded for posterity. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PLAYS OF KALIDASA 


After a study of the three plays of Kalidasa one of 
the ideas that insistantly occurs to the mind is the attitude 
of the poet towards women. Woman seems to be a sacred 
name to him. He looks up to her with worshipful eyes. In 
all his works he depicts the world in its true colours. He 
had a vast treasure of knowledge. He seems to have travel- 
led all over India and to have acquired a detailed and close 
knowledge of places and people, their manners and customs. 
He saw the society in its various phases. And he portrayed 
allthat he saw. He has depicted all kinds of people, and 
also every possible type of relationship : the king and his sub- 
jects, the parents and children, the husband and wife, the 
master and servant, the ascetic and soldier. He has painted 
before us children, youths, old people, the sensuous, the 
spiritualists and the materialists. But it is to the woman 
that we are made to pay homage by him. 

He seems to approach her with a mingled feeling of 
respect, love, reverence and wonder. In his works we find 
all types and kinds of women. Women in all stages and con- 
ditions are depicted there : love-lorn woman, the happy wife, 
and the discontented beloved, the daughter, wife and mo- 
ther, the widow, the deserted woman, and she who has 
renounced the world. But nowhere isthe picture of woman 
half-painted; for, he depicts the other half in the man of 
suitable relation to complete the picture. Where there is 
the daughter there is the father also; if it is the wife, then 
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the husband; if the mother, then the son. Kalidasa believes 
and convinces his audience that man and woman are never 
complete without each other. It is this idea that he has 
propagated in all his works. Satyam, Sivam Sundaram 
isthe aim of the whole universe, or the ultimate goal of 
every human being. To achieve this, a pure and sacred ap- 
proach to life is needed; and for this, both men and women 
are equally responsible. Both have their respective duties to 
perform in supplementing and complementing each other. 
When this requirement is fulfilled, the’ result cannot but 
be Sreya, the highest good for everyone concerned. When 
it is not, the only result is deterioration and destruction. 
This is the idea he propagated. He considers woman as the 
power incarnate of man; the strength, that makes man act 
in the right way. Hence women are considered by him as 
the pillars of society; and also that, there can be no safety 
for anyone or anything, if they are ill-treated or neglected 
by men. This firm belief of his, he propagated in all his 
works—dramas as well as poems. 

Of the three plays of Kalidasa, the Abhijiianagakun- 
talam is undoubtedly the master-piece of the master-poet. As 
to the other two, scholars are of opinion that the Malavika- 
gnimitra preceded the Vikramorvasiya. But the internal 
evidences found in these plays seem to point out just the 
opposite way. It will not be out of place here, to examine 
the different points and see how far we can go in deciding 
the relative chronology of these three plays. This will help 
to guide us in following the working of the poet’s mind in 
the development and depiction of the various female charac- 
ters, 

In the Vikramorvagiya, Kalidasa seems to be feeling 
the pulse of his audience. He takes a legend from the Vedas 
which had also caught the epic fancy. His heroine is 2 hea- 
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venly nymph, who is loved by a mighty king equally well- 
known in the celestial and the terrestrial worlds. For all 
appearences, Kalidasa is only trying to give pleasure to his 
audience by portraying before them a very enjoyable aspect 
of life, mingling heaven and earth, filling their minds with 
wonder and joy. But, inthe Malavikagnimitra, the theme 
chosen is more human, and more true to life. Queen Dharini, 
Malavika, Bakulavalika and Nipunika are more familiar to 
the people who visualise them. Moreover, these characters 
seem to have greater purposes to fulfil than those who are 
shown in the first mentioned play. There, the poet seems to 
be a bit nervous as co the welcome his work may meet with. 
In his introduction to the Vikramorvagiya the words of the 
Sttradhara are remarkable in this context. “Oh! learned 
ones! please listen to this work of Kalidasa attentively, 
either as a token of your kindness and courtesy to those who 
love you, or of the respect due toa good theme or hero.” 
On the other hand, in the Malavikagnimitra, the poet seems 
to be on surer grounds. There, the Sutradhara is allowed to 
indulge in a conversation with his colleague as to the pro- 
priety of staging the workofa new poet, leaving out those 
of the famous poets of the day®. The statement of the 
Sutradhara that the audience wishes to see the new play 
written by Kalidasa along with the assertion that, “all 
things are not good just because they are old; nor are others 
bad, because they are new. Wise men accept everything 
after putting them to test, while the fools follow the deci- 
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sion taken by others,” points out clearly towards the posi- 
tion Kalidasa had come to possess at the time when his play 
was being staged. Obviously he was prepared to put his work 
to test by that time. 

In the choice of the theme and the development of the 
plot also, the Malavikagnimitra compares favourably with 
the Vikramorvasiya. In the latter play, he chose a theme 
from the ancient legends, and attempted to give a feeling 
of joy and wonder to his audience, only hinting at what he 
actully wanted to tellthem. But, in the Malavikagnimitra, 
it seems that he had pleased the people. They have appre- 
ciated his method. Now he is prepared to try his technique 
of remedying the evil prevalent in society. For this purpose, 
he came down to the human world this time. He chose 
Agnimitra, the king of Vidisa, as his hero, and depicted the 
court intrigues, as he saw them. According to Vincent 

‘Smith the Sunga dynasty was founded by Pusyamitra in 
183 B.C. Agnimitra, Pusyamitra and Vasumitra are histori- 
cal personages; while the ministers Vahtaka, Madhavasena 
and Yajiiasena also might have been known persons. 


The love-story of Malavika, and a few of the characters 
might have been the invention of the poet who perhaps was 


following the footsteps of his much adored predecessor 
Bhasa. 


In the Malavikagnimitra, the development of the plot 
and the character delineation present a more mature hand. 
Queen Dharini is a definite improvement on the Queen 
Ausinari, Gautama undoubtedly shows an individuality of 
his own, and compares favourably with Manavaka, the friend 
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of Purtravas; in fact, with any other Vidusaka in the whole 
arena of Sanskrit dramatic literature. Following up this me- 
thod of comparison there is enough evidence to prove that 

Vikramorvasiya was the first play of the poet, while the 
Malavikagnimitra came next. 


In the Abhijiianasakuntala, he seems to have got over 
much of his hesitation. Here, he seems to be quite sure of 
his grounds, sure as to what he wanted to say and also about 
the methods he had to use. Though the theme is still a love- 
story, and the poet also is the same, the finished product be- 
fore us is very different from anything that any body had 
hitherto seen. Of course, the poet does not leave his natural] 
humility even here, as is clear from the introduction he 
makes through the Sttradhara. He says, “as long as the wise 
and learned people are not pleased, I do not take my know- 
ledge and practice to be good and laudable. For, even after 
receiving the best of education the mind is not sure of one’s 
own efficiency.” Accepting this relative chronology of 
these plays, we pass on to the detailed study of each 
with special reference to the female characters depicted 
therein. 

The central theme of all the three plays of Kalidasa is 
the same. The scenes represented by him are palaces, royal 
gardens, forests and penance groves. But each of these plays 
has a typical atmosphere of its own, depending upon the 
leading female character. 


The story centering round Urvasi, the heavenly nymph, 
begins and ends as just a love-story, with sprinklings of 
refreshing ideals natural to the works of Kalidasa. In this 
play, only the conjugal relationship of man and woman is 
emphasized, Urvasi, the heavenly nymph, is the heroine. She 
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is a good actress who is admired and honoured in heaven for 
her beauty and accomplishment. According to the traditions 
a courtesan should be well-educated, cultured and refined. 
Urvaśī fulfils all these requirements. She belongs to the 
pragalbha type of heroines, She, being a celestial personage, 
is much above the terréstrial women. By nature and tem- 
perament she is different from all other women in the Sans- 
krit dramatic literature. She has powers which others do not 
possess. The very nature of the heroine and the mode of the 
beginning of the play show that Kalidasa was trying to cre- 
ate an interest in the heart of his audience, and that he was 
bent upon forcing them to listen to what he had to say. So, 
very deliberately, he was offering them strange and won- 
derful spectacles on quite a familiar theme bedecked in 
very beautiful language. The story of Urvasi had a long 
tradition behind it. The Rgveda, the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Brhaddevata, and the Vedartha Dipika give the story in 
one connection or other. In the Matsyapurana, the Bhaga- 
vata, and the Kathasaritsagara too we hear of the love of 
Purtravas for Urvasi, the jewel of Indra’s court. But in all 
those versions of the story the love is all one-sided, Urvasi 
having no feelings whatever for her lover. She seems to be 
crude and brutal in her refusal to stay with the king after 
she had enjoyed his company for sometime. The conditions 
she enjoines to ensure her company to Purtravas appear to 
be rather a foreconsidered excuse to leave the king at her 
will. But the Urvasi, presented by Kalidasa, is a new charac- 
ter altogether. She is a combination of the celestial powers 
with the most human and womanly qualities, She is a digni- 
fied woman with her flaws as well as good qualities, a woman 
to be loved and respected by all. 

; As has already been stated, Urvaéi is a heroine belong- 
ing to the pragalbha type, and so is capable of finding ways 
a means to achieve her desire herself. She, with the help 
of her friend Chitralekha and her own superhuman powe!: 
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makes bold advances to’the king. She is so love-stricken 
that she cannot bear even a moment’s separation from her 
lover. In the first act itself, Chitralekha is heard to be chid- 
ing her for her impatience.} 


The character of Urvasi seems to be rather inconsis- 
tent throughout. At times she is only an ordinary love-sick 
woman. She loses herselfin her dreams so much that, in 
acting tbe part of Laksmi in the drama Laksmiswayam- 
vara, she blurts out ‘Purtrvasi’ instead of ‘Purusottamé.” 
At another time, she is ready to approach the king as an 
abhisarika. She being a divine being, the king is unable to 
do anything except wait and pine away for her. 


In the Vikramorvagiya, we hear much praise about 
the courage, strength, dutifulness and other fine qualities of 
king Purtravas. But what we actually see does not bear 
out all that we are told. His duties as the king or other 
ties do not seem to count much with him. Nor does he seem 
to have much respect or real consideration for his chief 
queen. As we have already noticed, Kalidasa is a believer 
in the supplementing and complementing nature of man 
and woman to each other. Accordingly, only a self-confi- 
dent, courageous and dignified heroine could supplement 
such a hero. The queen Ausinari did not have the strength 
of love and dignity that could command the love and res- 
pect of her lord and master. The ‘should be Sakti’ of Pu- 
ruravas was only a weak and ordinary woman, who was 
struggling in the cobweb of her own jealousy and con- 
sequent suffering. It was Urvasi, who came on the scene to 
show what a real woman could do. 
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Urvasi is an unseen witness to the scene between the 
king and the queen and says, “the king does love his wife 
But she is not very much bothered about this, either be. 
cause she is quite confident about her own powers, or be. 
cause she has a keen insight into the nature of her lover 
and also of the situation. The moment the king is released 
by the queen to have his own way, he hurries to enjoy his 
good fortune without the least thought as to what would 
happen to her after his departure; which fact perhaps 
justifies the above conclusion. But when he loses Urvag 
in the forest, his attitude is very different. His one desire 
is to find her back. He wanders about frantically, as an 
unmatta, searching for his beloved. It is Urvaśī who re- 
minds him of his duties* after she comes back to life by 
the touch of the sangamaniya ratna. If not for her insis- 
stence, the king might not have even remembered that he 
was a ruler and so must look after his subjects. Again, 
when he knows about the existence of his son, he is very 
happy; but the moment he hears that, as a consequence, 
Urvasi will have to leave him, neither the son nor the 
kingdom can hold him back. He decides to retire to the 
forest, and stops only when he is sure of the eternal com- 
pany of Urvasi through the kind intervention of Indra. 
Thus we see that it is she who always comes up as the re- 
deeming power to keep up the dignity of the hero. 

There is one strange incident that sounds a jarring 
note in the sweet melody of the character of this heavenly 
nymph. Ayus, their firstborn son, was immediately Te- . 
moved to a hermitage and hidden there. Urvasi is a con- 
stant witness to the agony of the king due to his having no 
ee 
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issues. Yet she keeps quiet tillit becomes impossible to 
hide the fact any further. She seems to be justified in her 
action, as we notice the reaction of the king to the whole 
situation. But, still, the whole episode appears to be a bit 
unnatural and selfish. Desire seems to predominate the 
love of both ‘the king as well as Urvasi. The poet is 
famous; the treatment and development of characters are 
excellent; and the happy conclusion is reached, but when 
everything is said and done, we feel not fully satisfied; there 
seems to be something strange in the atmosphere. It is the 
heroine, who is a celestial courtesan brought to the nether 
world. Her environments and language are not quite 
intelligible to the ordinary man. Many things are natural 
and simple to her, which are not so to the ordinary human 
beings. The poet himself feels this and, in more than one 
places, hurries to remind! us of the fact that she is a super- 
human individual, and so one should not try to apply the 
same standards as those of the human-beings to her. 

Queen Auginari is brought on the stage, perhaps to 
show the real position of women in the contemporary 
society. She isa good woman in the general sense of the 
word. She loves her husband, and is prepared to go to any 
extent in order to please him. She is cultured and refined 
as the average women belonging to royal families. We have 
an example of her scrupulous nature in the episode of the 
love-letter of Urvasi flying into her presence. She does not 
want to read it herself till she is sure about the origin of the 
letter. But, at the same time, she does not hesitate to 
encourage her maid-in-waiting to read and find the contents 
of the letter. 

Matsyapurana and the other sources of this play do 
not mention any other wife of PurUravas. It is Kalidasa 
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who introduces the chief queen Auśinarī as a rival to 
Urvaśī, and perhaps he had a special purpose in doing so, 
Kalidasa holds that the Purusa can do nothing without his 
Sakti. He intends to prove this by the plight of Purtravas, 
Though a very strong and powerful monarch, great enough 
to help even the king of gods, he cuts a sad figure due to 


his love for the celestial nymph and his disregard for his 


own lawfully wedded queen.. The queen, who ought to have 
been his better half, is really no better than him, and so is 
incapable of getting him out of the plight. She is very 
jealous by nature, and behaves like any other ordinary 
woman. As soon as she knows that the heart of Purtravas 
has gone astray, she goes out of her way to find out the 
cause, Once she realises that she has lost her supremacy 
over his heart, she indulges in the most bitter taunts! 
Though a princess by birth and a queen by marriage, she 
does not seem to be able to hold her position, or command 
respect from any one around her. The Vidūşaka dares to 
ask her on her face, “is the king so dear to you?” At the 
same time within himself he feels rather amused at the 
socalled generosity of the queen.? When she leaves the 
presence of Pururavas he plainly tells the king, what he 
thinks about it.4 

In her presence, her status and position is respected by 
people around her; but she is not capable of commanding 
the spontaneous affection and respect of others. With all 
her good qualities, she is still a woman of an ordinary type. 
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Her soliloquy’ and her later behaviour are quite typical. 
The king’s formal attempts to please her prove to be of no 
avail, and she leaves in anger. PurUravas is only happy at 
the turn of events. It is the queen herself who is sad and 
repentant. Her power over the king is very limited, and so 
she has to be patient if she has to keep her position. Thus 
she has to accept the inevitable, and does it through the 
priyanuprasadana vrata, wherein she takes the vow of 
treating her rival also as a friend? Neither the king nor 
the queen seems to have a high ideal as far as the family life” 
or individual duties are concerned. This attitude towards 
life has brought Purtravas to the lower plane. But his 
sincere love for Urvasi seems to save the situation. For, it is 
she who, after purifying herself by long penance in the 
Kumaravana and also after becoming the mother of a son, 
was able to raise him back to his lost glory. 

The condition of society portrayed in this play seems 
to be not very much different from what we see in the 
present day. Polygamy was the order of the day, and the 
position of women not very commendable. Kalidasa does not 
feel satisfied with the existing state of affairs. At the same 
time, he has to be very careful as to what he says. Though 
he has much to say, he cannot say anything before preparing 
the ground for it. Hence, in this first play, he only draws 
pictures of the existing conditions without much comment. 
In Auginari he portrays the average woman, while through 
the celestial heroine he gives a glimpse of what a woman 
can possibly do if she wishes to. The realistic portrayals of 
society, as it were, are found in this play. 
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They are the same ideas and ideals that are held UD in 
the second play, Malavikagnimitra. This play, though naming 
Malavika as the heroine, is really led by queen Dharinj. It 
shows an atmosphere of happy and prosperous home. 
life. In spite of the fickle and amorous nature of the hero, 
Agnimitra, the dignity of the court and the nobility of the 
harem are kept up. We do-not have to search or to know 
the reason. Queen Dharini, the loving and noble wife, is 
here as the saviour. 

i The heroine of the play is Malavika, in so far as her 
union with the hero is the final aim of the play. In fact, she 
leads the play without any effort on her part. In contrast 
to Urvaśī, who belongs to the pragalbha type of heroines, 
Malavika is the mugdha, described by the dramaturgists as 
young, timid, and soft even in anger. She is the model ofa 
girl of noble birth—a Rulkanyaka. She is innocent, humble 
and submissive. Her love is pure and trusting. She just 
moves about, as though lead by some unseen hand of fate, 
suffers every thing silently, and accepts the happiness when 
it comes to her with equal submissiveness and humility. 
Very often one begins to wonder whether anything would 
have happened if Bakulavalika, Parivrajika, and Gautama 
did not intervene, The poet seems to present before us the 
ideal of a daughter, a girl of noble birth, in Malavika, who 
in course of time can bloom into the guardian-angel of the 
hearth and home; the bud which, when it blossoms forth, 
would fill the whole world with the sweet fragrance of 
innocence, nobleness and purity. z 
As has already been stated, though the love-story 
centres round Malavika, the real leader of the story is 
Dharini, the chief queen of Agnimitra, The king has 
already seen Malavika’s beauty in the picture. He is 
anxious to meet her personally. But his love is not s0 
intoxicating as to make him forget everything else, like king 
ae He would like to get Malavika for himself. And - 
is trusted friend, the clever Gautama, to do the 
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needful. And then, he is seen attending to his royal duties. 
He hears the cases brought to him by the ministers and 
gives them definite orders as to what should be done and 
what should not be. The ministers, officers, and the army 
seem to be quite under his control. He is indeed a volup- 
tuous king, but his court does not show any loss of dignity. 
His amours are limited within the four walls of the harem 
and are, extraordinarily enough, as allowed or disallowed by 
his noble queen, Dharini. 

According to the story, where the theme is more or 
less the same as in the first play, Dharini’s place is similar to 
Auéginari’s. But actually she strikes a different note in our 
hearts. The poet himself seems to be standing with folded 
hands before her who is love and kindness incarnate. 
She is the real mahadevi, the ideal grhini, as Kalidasa 
would have her. From the very beginning, we feel 
the guarding and protecting love and grace of the queen, 
even when she is nowhere to be seen. The conversation 
between Bakulavalika ‘and Kaumudika! is a key to the 
whole situation. Immediately, the presence of a guardian- 
angle is felt, who is ever alert to correct, to love, to chastize 
and to bless everyone in the arena. Once again Kalidasa 
proves here that woman is the power that lends light and 
life to man. As long as Dharini is there, Agnimitra cannot 
fall below his status. She supplements and complements him 
everywhere. It is impossible to imagine either Agnimitra 
or Dharini without each other, even though we may forget 
Iravati, and even Malavika for that matter. Herein lies 
the difference between the two queens. Bythe very first 
introduction’, the poet draws our attention to her spe- 
cial qualities in his typically suggestive way. Of course, 
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there is a similar description of Ausinari’ in the Vikramor. 
vasiya also, but the difference is too obvious to be lost 
sight of, While the appearance of the former as the Veda 
personified—vigrahavati trayi—was natural and constant, the 
pacific appearance of AuSinari was only temporary as indi- 
cated by the words, vratapadeSojhita garvavyttina. Her 
real nature is characterized by pride and prejudice. Dharinj 
is not a person who can be ignored at any time by anybody, 
the king, the Vidtsaka Gautama, the Parivrajika, Malavika, 
the maid-servants and even Iravati seem to be tied up to 
her by a soft but strong chord of love and reverence, None 
of them could be what they were, if not for her, whose 
moral support and loving care are extended even to the most 
insignificant of her dependents. She rules with love and 
justice. 

The episode of the dance performance of Malavika, 
with the preceding and following incidents, was a terrible 
test to the queen’s patience. Still she carried herself with 
full dignity and wisdom. Though her attempts to save the 
girl from the eyes of the king did not succeed, everybody, 
even the servants, knew that Agnimitra would-not do any- 
thing to hurt the queen” She was wise enough to realize 
that the inevitable had happened. She knew her husband 
well enough and when she had to yield, she did that grace- 
fully, thus compelling others to yield themselves to her in 
turn, 

While the Parivrajika, with faked innocence, states 
that the test of dance is in performance and so debates 
would not make anyone any wiser, and then enquires about 
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the opinion of the queen,’ the answer the latter gives is very 
significant? She makes it quite plain that she is not blind 
to the reality. Her own statement to the king is a proof of 
this point.2 Any other individual in her position would 
have put a stop to all that nonsense, using her own autho- 
rity; but Dharini would not do it in that way. She rises to 
the occasion and wishes to manage in such a way that 
everything may end well for everybody concerned. As the 
queen and presiding deity of the harem, her responsibility 
was manifold. She had to keep up her own dignity, the 
dignity of the king and also that of the royal harem. She 
would not and could not allow her husband to become an 
object of laughter for any one. At the same time, she would 
not have him run away with the idea that he had walked a 
step over her. Though she had all respect for her husband, 
when she found that the pranks of Gautama were crossing 
the limits, she calmly told Ganadasa, “your disciple has 
finished her performance,” indicating thereby that he should 
take away Malavika, thus ending all that foolishness which 
was quite below the dignity of the king. 


In connection with the afokadohada episode, some 
critics are of opinion that Dharini is also a jealous wife. 
They say, “her jealousy towards Iravati is manifest by 
her action of appointing Malavika to fulfill the dohada, 
while she could have easily deputed the former for the 
job.” This conclusion has hardly any truth in it, Asoka- 
dohada has to be fulfilled by beautiful women of noble 
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birth?. Iravati, though beautiful, is not of noble lineage, aş 
indicated by many statements in the text itself similar to that 
of Gautama in one place.” The order to fulfill dohada seems 
more to be a test of Malavika’s birth, as could be deduced 
from the conditions attached to it and the reward promised, 
If the Agoka tree blossomed within five nights, Malavikg 
was to have her desire fulfilled.’ That the intention of the 
queen was not unknown to Malavika and Bakulavalika is 
proved by the latter’s statement to console her friend! 
Before finally giving her consent to the union of Malavika 
with her husband, the queen wishes to prove that the girl 
deserves the honour. In fact, the episode goes to prove 
not the jealousy, but the goodwill and discretion of the 
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queen. Her treatment of Iravati, throughout the play, 
gives evidence of the consideration the queen had for her. 
The imprisonment of Malavika by her at the instigation of 
Iravati is another point towards the true character of 
Dharini. She is always anxious to do the right thing and 
keep the discipline of the harem. At the same time she is 
careful not to hurt the feelings of any one who is under 
her protection. Her rule is not authorised by fear but by 
love. She is not a jealous wife but an indulgent mother, so 
to say. She is the real sahadharmacharini and the true 
well-wisher of the king. When the king says in the end— 
“Oh Queen! may yoube always pleased with me;that is 
the only thing I desire,” we feel like joining hands with 
him. When such a woman is happy nothing bad or inaus- 
picious can happen to any one who is in any way connected 
with her. Dharini stands high above all with her peaceful 
and loving character, herself doing the right thing always, 
wishing happiness for all, patient and forgiving, a combina- 
tion of the divine love and patience mingled with all the 
sweet human trends of character; thus personifying the 
highest ideal of Indian womanhood. It is the power of 
Dharini that gives Agnimitra his dignity; it is her prayers 
and blessings that make her son Vasumitra victorious every- 
where. She is the real protector of the hearth and home, as 
visualised by the sages and described by Manu." 

Queen Dharini, the maiden Malavika, and the raja- 
vallabha Iravati are three important women-characters 
that attract our attention in this play of Kalidasa. Each 
is a type by herself, In Malavika we have a noble daughter, 
who is the future hope of a happy house-holder. In Dharini 
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we have a guardian-angel of the home that she rules over, 
But both these are the flowers of Indian womanhood in 
their respective arenas as visualised by the poet. The 
reality is represented to us in the person of Irāvatī, the 
mistress of the king Agnimitrae Queen AufSinari and 
Iravati are very similar to each other in character and 
nature. The difference noticeable between the two is 
more due to their respective positions in the harem than 
inherent. Their prying nature, their jealous reactions at 
meeting their rivals, and their unwilling and ungracious 
acceptance of the respective situations, when they found 
them inevitable, are all such traits as would readily place 
them at par with each other. After a close study of both 
the above plays, we are left with the impression that, while 
AuSinari and Iravati are the norms, Dharini and Malavika 
are the ideals held up to society by Kalidasa. 


Coming to the Abhijiiana Sakuntala, his last play, we 
find a more developed form of his technique. In his first 
play he only hinted at what he wished to say about women 
and painted different portraits as illustrations; in the second 
he showed more boldly the various types by contrast and 
pointed out by examples what is good and what is bad, and 
what the ideal of womanhood can be; in the third and last, 
the Abhijiiana Sakuntala, he shows how a girl can and has to 
develop to that height idealised by him and painted in the 
person of the noble queen Dharini. He had already tried 
his hand on a Vedic legend and a story with historical back- 
ground. Now he takes up the story of Sakuntala, first told 
in the Mahabharata, and retold later on in many other 
Puranas also. The story related in the Padmapurana 
resembles very much the Abhijiiana Sakuntala of Kalidasa. 
He chose the story of a much wronged woman, a woman 
who stood up courageously to save the honour and rights of 
her son and herself in the royal assembly of her unscrupu- 
lous husband, We have to examine the original story 4 
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little in order to understand how the poet depicts the same 
character in fresh colours. Sakuntala was the true and 
simple daughter of mother Nature, who yielded to King Dus- 
yanta, and who came tothe forest and tempted her! After 
fulfilling his own desire he left her, and she waited in vain 
for long, expecting him to keep his parting promise. Finally, 
when the father sent his wedded daughter to the husband, 
the man like a coward denounced her as a pretender and 
addressed her with words unsuitable to the dignity of both 
himself as a king and of her who innocently and trustfully 
yielded to him”. But, it was a lioness awakened from sleep 
that:faced him. She was courageous enough to face the 
impossible situation and to argue out the case for herself 
and her son? When all hopes were lost, and the king 
denounced her as a wicked woman, she answered him ina 
spirited way and left the palace. Her words were remark- 
able. She said, “I do not care to stay with you. And, even 
without you, oh Dusyanta! my son will be the sovereign 
tuler of the world.” Then heavenly words were heard 
which testified to the purity of Sakuntala and restored her 
to her rightful place®. It is this story that the poet took up. 
There is one more feature noticeable in this connection, 
There is a parallel, if it can be called a parallel, in the Rama- 
yana where an innocent woman is repudiated almost in the 
same words by her husband. The reference here is to the 
treatment of Sita by Rama after the killing of Ravana. 
The reactions of the women concerned were different, even 
as the circumstances also were different, though the purpose 
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was the same, namely saving the name.and position of the 
men concerned irrespective of the fate of the women. But, 
while the words from heaven sufficed to redeem Sakuntala 
in the Mahabharata, even the fire-ordeal was not enough to 
keep the noble Sita beside Rama in the Ramayana. While 
later poets were never tired of depicting the story of Sita in 
playsas wellaspoems without number, Kalidasa was the only 
poet who dared to portray the love of Sakuntala and to 
immortalize it, And even he had to make many changes 
in the body-plot of the play before allowing the audience of 
his time to see it. It is against this background that we 
have to examine the maiden Sakuntala who is presented 
before us by Kalidasa. 

Here, we have to remember that the Padmapurana 
gives the story of Sakuntala almost on the same lines! as 
Kalidasa. Almost all the characters found in the drama 
are also found in the Purana. The loss of the signet ring, 
its recovery from the stomach of the rohita fish by the 
fisherman and his capture by the policeman and even the 
episode of the merchant who died issueless, are all found in 
the Padmapurana. Of course, there are also noticeable 
differences. For example, Priyamvada is shown to be 
accompanying Sakuntala to Hastinapura? The ring is lost 
by the carelessness of Priyamvada and not unconciously by 
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Šakuntalīā as in the play.! The union of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta is managed in a very natural way by Kalidasa. In 
the Purana, Dusyanta meets the boy in the hermitage of 
Maricha, where Kagyapa arrives and reveals the identity of 
the boy to the king;? ‘also telling him about the curse’ of 
Durvasa® 
These similarities do lead to the question of precedence 
or otherwise of Padmapuranato Kalidasa. As this question 
does not directly affect the present study, it is enough to 
state here that the complete absence of this story in the 
Anandagrama edition of the Purana may have its own’ 
significance: There are critics who argue’ that-if the author 
of Padmapurana was borrowing from Kalidasa there is no 
justification in his omitting the excellent features of the 
drama. The answer seems to be in the fact that while the 
former is a Purana ‘intended to’be written in the pauranika 
style, the latter is a piece of art coming from the pen of the 
master-poet: The least that can be said in this connection 
is that Padmapurana-story may bea latter recension and 
interpolation in the body of the Purana and based on the 
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Mahabharata-story as well as the play, but written to suit 
the epic style. 

We cannot see any comparison between that Sakuntala 
who puts forward conditions! for her union with the King 
saying unabashedly, “King! all necessary equipments for 
marriage are available here,”? and the Sakuntala—the timid, 
sweet, and soft-hearted maiden—presented to us by Kalidasa 
in the hermitage of the sage Kanva. The magic wand of the 
master-poet has transformed her beyond all recognition, 
We feel the presence of an exquisitely sweet and charming 
rose-bud, which after withstanding the manifold tests and 
trials of this unkind world, and having learned the necessary 
lessons, was to blossom into the full-grown rose that would 
fill the whole world with its fragrance. 

This Sakuntala comes before us as the maiden, the 
bride, the rejected wife, the mother and, finally, the happily 
united wife of the great king Dusyanta. The Sakuntala, 
who is watering the plants in her hermitage along with her 
friends, fills our hearts with affection and wonder. She is 
as innocent as the animals and birds around her. She is 
quite happy among the forest-plants and vines, loving and 
serving them as her own sisters and brothers? At the same 
time, she is just awakening to new feelings and new desires, 
as is very subtly told to us by the episode of the Nava- 
mallika and the Sahakarapadapa in the first act itself 
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All three of them—Sakuntala as well as her friends—are 
aware of the father’s desire to give her toa suitable hus- 
band.* This paves the way for many maidenly jokes bet- 
ween them?, as is only natural. 

Kanva seems to be the ideal father who has brought 
up his daughters well, giving them good education and 
training them in the proper and suitable way. To them, by 
God's grace, comes Dusyanta whoisa good and virtuous 
man, who can confidently say that his heart cannot go 
the improper way.® His exclamation at the first sight of 
Sakuntala,‘ is an eye-opener to the real character of the king. 
He had known and enjoyed all that the city could give. 
Now he is confronted with some thing new, a beautiful 
and untouched wild-bud, which surpassed everything he 
had hitherto seen. His heart goes out to that innocence- 
incarnate. Of course, he is neither unscrupulous nor 
sensuous. He finds out all that he can about the beauty that 
has become a joy for him, before he makes his desire ex- 
plicit. The first sprouts of love arein the minds of both; 
but both are equally tied down by their respective states 
and circumstances. The feelings of Sakuntala as depicted 
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here are quite remarkable. At the very beginning she 
‘realizes them to be against the purity of the penance-grove— 
“Tapovanavirudha. Sheis nota wayward girl who would 
follow the impulses of her youthful heart. She is the loving 
and obedient daughter of a father, who was gone on a 
pilgrimage for her own sake. Here is the picture of the 
daughter as the complement of the father. The father 
3 protected the people, the trees and vines, birds and beasts 
and even the Vanadevatas from all calamities by the strength 
of his penance and also his love and understanding, while it 
was the duty of his daughters to give water to them, feed 
them and meet other practical needs of his dependents, 
movables or immovables. In his absence, it was the duty of 
these daughters, especially of Sakuntala, to welcome the 
guests and keep up the routine of the hermitage going, as 
king Dusyanta is informed by the Vaikhanasa. The con- 
versation of the three friends among themselves and their 
behaviour throughout the first three acts go to complete 
the portrayal of that noble and ideal picture of the three 
daughters awaiting the arrival of their beloved and honour- 
ed father. At every step, they miss their father and feel, 
“Oh, if only he was here !”?, In spite of her strong love and 
desire for Dusyanta, Sakuntala is quite firm in her refusal to 
yield to him.’ It is the irresistable persuasion of the king 
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along with the encouraging words and deeds of her dearest 
friends that finally gave her courage to write a love-letter 
and also to unite with him by the rites of Gandharva 
marriage in the absence of her father. 

The fourth act shows us Sakuntala at the parting 
of the ways. Sheis a newly wed bride, filled with the 
thoughts of her recently separated husband. Neither the 
fear about the possible anger of her father, nor any doubt 
about the intentions of the king mars her day-dreams. She 
is still the innocent and trustful young girl, who has yet to 
learn her lessons about the world. Fate was weaving her 
future in unknown ways, or perhaps known only to her ever 
alert friends. The curse of sage Durvāsā came as a bolt 
from the blue, and would have burnt the blossoming bud, if 
not for the protective hands of the powerful father behind 
the scenes and the loving watchfulness of Priyarhvada and 
Anastiya, who hastened to safeguard the interests of the 
“naturally soft hearted” friend of theirs. The father re- 
turned and relieved their anxiety about his anger by giving 
his unreserved blessings to the couple and also by making 
arrangements to send Sakuntala to her husband. In this 
act we find the daughter slowly growing into the bride and 
then becoming the wife with the motherly instincts develop- 
ing within her. Sage Kanva, the father, who moulds the 
character of this beloved daughter of his, with his advices, 
remarks, counsels and hearty blessings, strengthened by his 
penances, is ever present to complete the picture. The 
fraternal affection depicted in this act among not only 
human beings, but also the birds, beasts, trees and 
creepers, portrays the -happy family life and the place of a 
beloved sister in it. The leave-taking of Sakuntala from 
each one of the familiar objects; the counsels of her 
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father; her parting words to the deer” and the request 
to her father,” all clearly indicate the growth of her mind 
and the development of the maternal instincts in her. At 
the end of the fourth act, Sakuntala leaves the cosy, protec- 
ted life of the hermitage for her rightful place by the side 
of her husband. 

The word patni held a very noble meaning for Kali- 
dasa. He always condemned the husband who disregarded 
or ill-treated his wife. He is quite sure of the nobility of 
the wife. He fully believes that women are too kind-hearted 
and noble to harbour anything except love and goodwishes 
for everyone in their minds. The man who misuses his 
power over woman, given to him by herself and perhaps by 
society, is despicable in the eyes of the poet. There are 
innumerable examples of his anger and condemnation 
against such men in the works of Kalidasa. It is this idea 
that is predominantly shown in the fifth act of the Abhij- 
#anagakuntalam. Sakuntala had met Dusyanta, the lover, but 
not the king of Hastinapura. The time seems to have come 
for her to see the world in its true colours and also to rise 
up to the occasion. 

Sakuntala, escorted by Gautami and the two disciples 


of Kanva, enters the court presided over by king Dusyanta. 
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‘But Dusyanta at court is quite different from the fond lover 
whom we met at the hermitage. The song of Hathsapadika? 
makes him laugh callously and remark, “Oh ! she was once 
loved by me. Friend, Madhavya, go and tell her from me 
that I am well chided”? The whole episode, especially 
the above-quoted remark, seems to be an eye-opener to 
the general character of the king. That he loved Harnsa- 
padikā once and then neglected her for a new favourite is of 
no importance to him. We begin to realise that the fears 
expressed by Anasūya? may not be out of place. Though 
‘tthe king had readily promised the anxious friends that 
“akuntala, and she alone, will be the substratum of my 
dynasty, in spite ofthe fact that I have a number of wives,” 
there is no guarantee that he will keep the promise. His 
harem is full of Hamsapadikas and Vasumatis. The society 
that enjoins woman to be single-heartedly devoted to her 
husband, was not going to blame Dusyanta if he took one 
love today and left her tomorrow without hesitation, even 
like a Pururavas or Agnimitra. Here it is that we beginto 
realize the fullsignificanceof the message of Kanva to the 
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king!. In other words, the sage is reminding the king that 
Sakuntala is not just one among the many women who fill 
his harem. She has her own simple and sacred back-ground, 
Her love is not prompted by the desire of any worldly gain 
or lust. The king himself is of a noble lineage, where virtues 
are more respected than riches. Remember all these and 
treat her accordingly, the sage implies. 

To the Dusyanta whom we saw in the hermitage, all 
these reminders may be unnecessary; but, the Dusyanta in 
the court seems to belong to a different category. He is a 
good king. The praises of the vaitalikas and also his 
appearance have the-ring of truth and sincerety. He rules 
according to dharma. But, would he, amongst this pomp 
and glory, remember the innocent love he enjoyed in 
the remote penance-grove ? When the party enters his 
presence, he does not even look at the veiled beauty pre- 
sented before him; for, it is not proper to look at another 
man’s wife. The message of Kanva does not hold any 
meaning for him. If we had not heard the curse of Durvasa 
sometime before, we would have certainly remembered 
the Dusyanta of Mahabharata without any hesitation. As 
it is, we are only afraid for the future of Sakuntala. The 
king is in a fix. In his embarrassment, he asks Sarngarava, 
what he can do*. His doubts are genuine. After all he is a 
man of the city. His sneering remarks are only the reflec- 
tions of the idea existent in society, and also his own opinions 
born out of experience. Neither the humble pleadings 
of Gautami, nor the indignant statements of Sarngarava, 
nor the details given by Sakuntala about their life in the 
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hermitage were capable enough to break through the thick 
iron surface of the prejudices well set in the mind of the 
king. Unhesitatingly he comes out with the insinuation that 
women are deceitful by nature and gives the example of 
the cuckoo who gets its own eggs hatched by the ignorant 
crow. The moment these words are uttered by Dusyanta, 
the whole situation changes. Sakuntalais no more thesame 
innocent girl who was playing with the deer and the cree- 
pers in the forest. Within the past few hours, she has grown 
up. Her first reaction to the king’s attitude was despair, a 
despair characterised by dignity and nobility. She thinks 
to herself, “why remind him (the king) of any thing now that 
love has changed to this indifference?” She believes in true 
love, which is eternal and constant. Ifthatis lost, then 
nothing matters, But the word parbhrtah—a child reared 
by others—reminds her ‘of her duties as a mother. The 
shame that comes by the rejection of the king would fall 
not on her alone, but also on her unborn child. The wife’s 
patience gives way to the indignation of the mother. The 
spontaneous words of injured innocence® stopped the king’s 
unbridled sneer. He is shaken out of his smuggish contempt 
for women and is forced to doubt his own contentions’. 
Dusyanta has to bow down before this womanly dignity, 
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though his suspicions are not removed. The ascetics left 
Sakuntala at the door of the king and the royal priest was 
prepared to give her shelter till her child was born. Even 
Fate could not tolerate such a disgrace to a noble woman, 
hence the heavenly powers intervened. In the Mahabha- 
rata, the words of the gods vouchsafed for the purity and 
truthfulness of Sakuntala. But here, the intervention came 
in the person of her mother Menaka, the heavenly nymph, 
who hearing the heart-rending cries of her daughter, took 
her away toasafe place, far from the hue and cry of this 
un-understanding world?. 

Kama, the physical love, was predominant in the union 
of Sakuntala and Dusyanta; and so it could not have 
culminated in the ultimate good for all. Hence this 
separation was necessary. From this point, Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta also, are working their way up. She has lost 
all desires and the only end and aim of her life now being 
centred in her child. As for Dusyanta, he is not so sure. 
of himself after that angry outburst of Sakuntala. ! He 
has his set-back while he is at the height of his blindness. 
All the while he is boasting much about his firm character 
and virtuous life. He would not look at the veiled woman 
presented before him as his wife because he is not sure of 
the truth. He turns his eyes away and thus earns the appla- 
use of his servants’. He is contemptuous about the ordi- 
nary woman and he makes no secret of his contentions. But 
the moment the real and pure woman asserts herself, her 
strength is felt and the man of the city, a hard nut though 
he is, begins to crack. At the end of the fifth act, we find 
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the king accepting to himself that there is something wrong 
somewhere. It is true, he cannot remember his marriage 
with the ascetic girl, still he is beginning to believe in the 
possibility of such a thing’. The sin of insulting the 
virtuous woman, his own Sakti, even unconsciously, has 
begun to worry him. 

Both Sakuntala and Dusyanta-were burning themselves 
jn the fire-sacrificial of sorrow and suffering. Sakuntala’s 
life in the Hemaktta was one long dark night of separation, 
and the dawn came in the form of Dusyanta once again; but 
quite a different Dusyanta fromthe one whom she saw a 
few years ago in the royal court. After the curse of the 
Sage was removed by the sight of the ring, the King had 
known no peace. His repentence was twofold, because he 
himself had spurned the luck that came to him? The 
reunion of the couple is very cleverly contrived by the poet. 
Dusyanta, though victorious and honoured even by gods, is 
sad at heart and bewailing. In the hermitage, where he “is 
confronted with the boy Sarvadamana and the attendent 
ascetic women, every word of the conversation pierces 
his already broken heart like sharp arrows. The answer to 
his question regarding the father of the boy is the climax, 
containing within it the denouncement also®. It reminds 
him mercilessly of his own guilt, while almost assuring him 
of the possibility of the boy being his own son. Only after 
Sakuntala, the humble yet dignified mother, comes to take 
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her rightful place beside her son’s father only after the 
relationship between Sarvadamana and the king is clearly 
established by the combination of circumstances, 

Sakuntala has now developed into the ideal that Kali- 
dasa wished her to be. There is-a vast difference between 
the Sakuntala of the first four acts and the one at the Close, 
Her love in the beginning, though true, was still of a lower 
standard, more terrestrial, materialistic and self-centred. 
Dusyanta, the man from the city with all his glamour, tempt- 
ed her and she fell for him. She was so much engrossed 
in her lover that she was lost to the rest of the world. The 
punishment was instantaneous. She was fated to be rejec- 
ted by the man for whose stake she sacrificed her every- 
thing, and she was redeemed only after the long pen- 
ance and single-hearted devotion to that husband for a 
period of more than seven or eight years. This was neces- 
sary to purge her love of its materialistic elements and make 
it divine, and also to raise her to the highest seat of glory, 
that of the mother. Dusyanta also had burned himself 
in the furnace of repentence and befitted himself to be 
the partner of the newly evolved Sakuntala, and thus the 
couple again met at the Hemaktta. There was a great diffe- 
rence between this union and the first one. The first was a 
secret, known only to both of them and the friends of 
Sakuntala, and hence giving rise to fear, doubt and suspicion. 
But this last union is the result of great penance on the part 
of both. Not only this union is contrived by the gods, but 
is blessed by the parents of the universe, Daksayani and 
Maricha. In this union Kalidasa holds up to the world 
his ideal of marriage, as is clearly stated in the words of 
Maricha, who says, “fortunately, the noble Sakuntala, this 
noble child and yourself are united even as the triad—faith,. 


fortune and sacrifice—are,”? According to the ancient 
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scriptures as well as the law-givers, the second Asrama is 
be the best of all for herein is the fulfilment 


considered to 
of life. The union of the Purusa and Prakrti is essential 


for the perpetuation of the universe. This union of the 
Satpatni, Sadapatyam and Satpuman, to perform the great- 
est of all sacrifices, namely, life for the good of others, dJivana- 
yajna, bas been accomplished, and every thing ends well. 
Thus, in this last play of his, Kalidasa, while representing the 
world, has also held up the ideal of life, as he would have 
it, centering round the ideal woman. 

Apart from the heroines around whom centered all 
the other characters in the plot and the atmosphere of the 
plays, there are many other women portrayed by Kalidasa 
inhis works. The drama being the depiction and represen- 
tation of the world, it is but natural that all kinds of people 
find a place in it. And Kalidasa has not left out any type. 
Even in portraying the ideals, he has been careful to observe 
the various possible types. He has painted Ausinari, 
Dharini, [ravati, Malavika, Urvasi and Sakuntala, each a 
different type. It holdstrue for the other female-charactets 
too. 
Of the maidens presented by Kalidasa, Anastya and 
Priyamvada attract our attention next to éakuntala herself. 
Though equally loving, simple and straightforward, these 
two show a definite contrast to each other by their beha- 
viour and the very nature of their quality and method of 
conversation, Anasūyā is mature, serious and more under- 
standing, whereas Priyarmvada, true to her name, is more 
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jolly, clever and resourceful, Anastlya seems to be the 
personification of tranquility, thoughtfulness and considera. 
tion, while Priyarnvada is bubbling with laughter, fun and 
frolic. She is foremost in teasing her friend, and loses no 
chance to try the same with the king also. To Priyarmvadyz 
Sakuntala confesses her love-sickness, but it is to Anasuya 
that she turns to when she is in need of real help. Itis 
interesting to note that Anasuya is the one who tells the 
story of Sakuntala’s birth and heritage to Dusyanta, while it 
is the clever conversation of Priyarnvada that helps the king 
to come into the open with his offer of love. The dialogue 
between the two at the beginning of the fourth act is charac- 
teristic of their different temperaments. Anasūyā is more 
practical and worldly-wise. Priyarnvada is more trusting and 
simple. While the former is much worried about what Dus- 
yanta would do after reaching the palace, the latter is quite 
sure that, “such beautiful forms cannot be devoid of nobi- 
lity." She is only afraid of the possible displeasure of 
their father, simple-minded that she is, and Anasuya with 
her mature understanding, assures her with reasonable argu- 
ments that there need not be any fear about the blessings 
of the sage. Again, it is Anasūyā who remembers the cus- 
tomary worship of the Saubhagya-devata which the light- 
hearted Priyamvada overlooks. But, when it is a question 
of pacifying the quick-tempered Durvasa, Anasuya at once 
deputes the sweet-tempered Priyarvada, thus showing her 
own confidence in the resourcefulness of her friend. Both 
of them are equally devoted to Sakuntala and their one end 
and aim of life seems to be the happiness and welfare of 
their friend. The love of these two devoted friends for 
Sakuntalz is unparalleled in the mortal world. 

Bakulavalika, Nipunika, Jyotsnika and Kaumudika in 


the Malavikagnimitra and Nipunikain the Vikramorvasiya 
pun ce 
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are a few other female characters depicted by Kalidasa. 
Though maids-in-waiting of the different courts, each one of 
these has a characteristic of her own that distinguishes her 
from the rest. For example, Bakulavalika, though only a 
maid-in-attendance to the queen, shows clear traits of cul- 
ture and refinement. Her conversation with Malavika in the 
third act, and at other similar occasions, shows a keen intel- 
lect and shrewd understanding on her part. When Malavika 
enjoins her to be always helpful to her if she comes to 
grief in her desire for the king,” her answer is very remark- 
able. She says,—“I am Bakulavalika, the flower which emits 
more fragrance, the more it is crushed.”* The girl seems to 
have an insight into the characters of those whom she loves 
and serves. When Malavika despairs about the fulfilment 
of her desires, Bakulavalika reassures her friend saying that 
the queen is true to her words.‘ That one, sentence of 
Bakulavalika tells a lot to the close student. Her loyalty 
and devotion to the queen, and also the reverence and 
esteem in which the latter was held by all around her, 
is shown clearly in this sentence. The resourcefulness, 
cleverness, quick repartee and the refined nature of this 
young girl leave a deep and lasting impression of affection 
and admiration in our minds. Nipunika, the friend and 
maid-in-attendance on Iravati, and also the Nipunika in 
attendance on queen Ausinari, are more or less similar.to each 
other, and both of them remind us of the women who enjoy 
creating troubles in the ordinary life. It is remarkable that 
in the earlier dramas, the number of such women is almost 
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nil. The number of characters in the dramas hitherto 
studied was limited to the indispensable roles only. It js 
Kalidasa who, for the first time, brought on the stage every 
type of character that represents society-life in general. The 
Nipunika, Kaumudika and Jyotsnika whom we meet in the 
harem of either Purtravas or Agnimitra are not at all stran- 
gers to us, for we seem to remember familiar faces, when 
they confront us or we hear them talk. 

Citralekha and Sanumati form another pair of unique 
women presented to us by the master-poet. Both of them 
are celestial women, brought to the mortal world due to 
their love for their respective friends. But here ends their 
similarity. Sanumati is the friend of Menaka, the heroine’s 
mother. Though celestial, she is quite human in her feelings 
and behaviour. She refuses to use her super-human powers 
even to know the real condition of the king, but decides to 
see everything by the natural means available to mortals 
also. Hence, she herself goes tothe palace of Dusyanta to 
find out how he fared after rejecting Sakuntala. Her divi- 
nity does not make her immune to the human feelings natu- 
ralto a woman, or a mother. She being the friend of 
Menaka, her feelings towards Sakuntala are motherly, and 
she feels happy at the sufferings of the king, because that 
foreshadowed the happy reunion of Sakuntala with him. 
Though seen for a few minutes, Sanumati earns our love and 
respect without any reservation. Citralekha, the friend of 
Urvasi, is quite a different personage. She loves Urvasi, 
and helps her to attain her desire when she finds that the 
latter cannot be dissuaded from her infatuation. At the 
same time, it is quite clear that Citralekha does not at all 
approve of her friend’s love for a terrestrial being, however, 
great he may be. Sheis a true friend, wise and resourceful 
counsellor, and ever-alert helper to Urvaéi. 


There are a few women of the ascetic type also presen- 
ted tous by Kalidasa. Satyavati, Gautami, Suvrata and 
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her companions, Daksayani and Parivrajika come before us 
as equally lovable, dignified and commanding our respect. 
Still, their characteristic difference of individualities is so 
obvious that it is impossible to miss it. Mother Gautami, a 
pure and simple soul, makes us bow down before her in 
reverence. She is a straightforward and loving old woman. 
The clever way in which the girls dodge her in the bower, 
her concern for the health of Sakuntala, the simple reme- 
dies she prescribes for the ailment about which she knows 
nothing, her vain attempts at the court to convince Dus- 
yanta of the truthfulness and purity of her foster-daughter, 
and her pathetic appeal to Sarngarava about Sakuntala’s 
plight, all make her so dear to us that we actually miss her 
in the later acts, specially when everything ends happily. 
The poet himself seems to be paying homage to the pure 
and innocent old lady who is the personification of motherly 
love. 

Daksayani and Satyavati are both wives of ascetics 
who lived in the hermitage. The first is the mother of the 
gods and thus revered by the whole universe. Naturally, 
there cannot be any comparison between her and Satyavati, 
the wife of a comparatively lesser sage, Cyavana. As the 
foster-mother of Ayus, Satyavati fulfils her role quite well. 
But, no stretch of imagination can make us visualize her as 
being able to look after Sarvadamana. Suvrata, her compa- 
nion, and even the mother of the universe, together, do not 
seem to be a match for that spirited boy. 

Parivrajika, in the Malavikagnimitra, stands quite by 
herself in the whole arena of Sanskrit dramatic literature. 
Of course, there are Sankrtyayani, portrayed by Sri Harsa, 
and Kamandaki and others portrayed by Bhavabhuti later 
on. But, Pandita Kaugiki is a unique personage who fulfils 
her role as the protector of Malavika without in any way 
losing the dignity of the ascetic robes she had accepted when 
she became a helpless widow. She is a learned lady of noble 
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birth, the sister of no less a person than the minister of a 
state. According to her own statement, she was left help- 
less after the death of her brother who was accompanying 
Malavika to Vidisa. As a consequence, she took to the 
ascetic life and by chance, entered the harem of Agnimitra. 
She enjoyed the respect and affection of both the king and the 
queen. She seems to be avery scholarly woman, well in- 
formed in Dharma and Niti. Her benediction to the king, 
her clever statement assuring the queen about the greatness 
of the latter,? and similar others, are good examples of her 
knowledge and wisdom. When she is asked as to the defects 
in the performance of Malavika, she answers, “the mean- 
ings of the words were intimated well by the correct and 
significant movements of the limbs ;the steps were in 
tune with the music; there was full identification of the 
various sentiments ; the gentle actions with the hands were 
graceful and the different emotions, developing one from the 
other, kept up the interest continuously. In short, every 
thing was perfect.”® This shows her deep knowledge of the 
art of dance beyond any doubt, The king himself is profuse 
in his praise for her. Once he says, “You are, indeed, 
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Pandita—the learned—Kausiki.”? Her knowledge and wis- 
dom are accepted by all as is proved by the fact that both 
the dancing masters were completely agreeable to her 
being the judge in the discussions as well as the performan- 
ces that would go to decide their quarrel. She was a good 
story-teller, and she is seen as a trusted and respected com- 
panion of the queen. She knew something about medicine 
also. For, when the Vidtsaka was said to have been bitten 
by a snake, she suggested cutting off that finger, and quoted 
authority also for the same. Ofcourse, we cannot be sure 
whether she was pulling his legs or was really serious, when 
she said, “The first thing to be done, at such times, is to cut 
off the bitten place. So, let that be done here.”* But, 
there cannot be any question about the knowldge that 
prompted that statement. She seems to have been an expert 
in dressing and make-up also, as could be judged from the 
fact that the queen made her responsible for decorating 
Malavika in the bridal attire, when she wanted to give her 
away to the king in marriage.® 
Onething here is worth noticing. The Parivrajika 
might have been an unattached Buddhist nun tillshe entered 
the apartment of the queen Dharini, and met Malavika 
in the guise of a maid-in-waiting. But, after that, she does 
everything in her power to fulfil the mission of her decea- 
sed brother. She does not reveal the identity of Malavika, 
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because she remembers the prophecy about the girl's fate 
of being a servant for one year before getting married to a 
suitable husband! The Vidusaka knowingly or otherwise 
makes a remark when she enters the scene for the first time, 
“Here comes the queen Dharini, accompanied by the learned 
Kausiki, who is the Pithamardika.* And really speaking the 
Parivrajika is the Pithamardika*—the helper—to Malavikz 
in the play. She is fully responsible for bringing Malavika 
to the presence of the king. Itis she who saysthat the art 
of dancing being more practical than theoritical, a debate 
between the two masters is of no use.’ 1t is she again, who 
provokes Ganadasa to insist on producing Malavika on the 
stage, by her seemingly casual statement that only he can 
claim to be a good teacher who is equally good at teaching 
as well as performing himself.2 It is she who suggests the 
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type of the dance and the piece to be sung by the disciples 
which, when actually performed, appeared to be a direct 
request from Malavika to the king. The piece chosen has its 
own significance, when we remember the position of Mala- 
vika in the service of the queen, which isvery similar to 
that of Sarmistha, the author of the song. The only diffe- 
rence is that while Devayani purposely kept princess Sar- 
mistha as the servant, Dharini does not have any such idea 
at all. For all appearances, Parivrajika is just and im- 
partial in all her statements but it is not difficult to see how 
skilfully she was contriving the situation to a very definite 
purpose. Nor is the queen deceived by appearances as 
could be understood from her statement, “why are you try- 
ing to treat me as asleep while I am wide awake ?”! When 
all ends well and the union of Malavika with the king is 
achieved, Parivrajika wishes to retire, and she is held back 
only by the loving and insistent persuasions of the King and 
the Queen. 

Perhaps, Parivrajikais a representative of the noble 
women who took to ascetic life and lived as dependent on 
the aristocratic or royal families. Budhism and Jainism 
were the two religious sects who allowed their women to 
leave the hearth and home to take up ascetic life. Of course, 
Manu and the other Hindu law-givers allow the four Asra- 
mas for the people. In the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
we have instances of the queens retiring to the forest when 
they wanted to withdraw from the worldly life. For exam- 
ple, Kunti and Gandhari retired to the forest with Dhrta- 
rastra, after the Pandavas were settled in the kingdom.” In 


the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa we have seen that the 
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In the Abhijitanasakuntala, Kanva is heard consoling Sakun- 
tala that she could come back to the hermitage after her 
son was grown up enough to rule the kingdom. There are. 
repeated references to the four ASramas in the works of 
Kalidasa, Inthe Vikramorvasiya, Purtiravas told his son 
that it was high time he entered the second āsrama, since 
he had finished the first one? He himself expresses the 
wish to retire to Vanaprastha, when he sees that he is going 
tobe deprived of the company of Urvasi.? But, Parivra- 
jika is the unique instance of a woman who, though re- 
tired, still takes an interest in worldly affairs. She seems to 
be a link between the waning Budhism and the rapidly re- 
viving Hinduism. She is a respectable person who keeps up 
her dignity. Later on, we find similar characters who play 
the same role, but who show much deterioration, due to 
their dependence on aristocratic families. There is no direct 
mention of Budhism in the works of Kalidasa. Parivrajika 
is an ascetic lady; but there is nothing to show that'she was — 
a Budhist nun. 

We have mentioned of fasts and rites performed by 
women in general. We saw this in the plays of Bhasa and ` 
Sudraka in the previous chapter. The works under study 
at present also show the same customs. Queen Dharini is 
giving out Daksina to Brahamanas for the protection and long 
life of her son Vasumitra. The reference of Horse-Sacrifice 
is also found here. Queen Ausinari, in the Vikramorvasiya, 
is seen performing the priyanuprasadana vrata to gain the 
love of her husband and, here, the method of performing the 
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same also is described incidentally. According to the Asra- 
ma-vyavastha, women were allowed to retire to the third 
asrama with their husbands, or alone, if widows. Budhism, 
as we know, allowed women to become -nuns. Later, it is 
possible that women began to take the orange robe even 
without embracing Budhism. Sita is described by Kalidasa 
as clad in an orange robe when she entered the Rajasabha to 
take her last oath It is to be remembered here that there 
is no mention of this in the Ramayana, and itis Kalidasa 
who, for the first time, refers to Sita as wearing this dress. 
This perhaps supports our conclusion that at the time when 
Kalidasa wrote, women who had nothing to bind them to 
this worldly life took to this dress, which had come to be 
considered as a symbol of retirement, and led a life useful 
to others. 
We have already seen that Kalidasa always wrote with 
a purpose. Every one of his characters has a message to 
- give to those who listen. This is true in the case of Pari- 
vrajika also. As long as those ascetic women limited their 
activities to the spiritual life alone, there was no harm done. 
But human nature being what it is, it was not always possi- 
ble for even those detatched people to Keep out of all kinds 
of temptations. As in the case of Malavika, instances may 
arise which can-drag these women into the worldly life once 
again. -It is possible that the highly revered spiritual life 
may deteriorate and become a mask for selfish activities. 
Kalidasa, with his natural instincts, seems to be lifting a 
warning finger against such activities, and the warning seems 
to be amply justified, when we remember similar characters 
in the later plays, such as Kamandaki and her disciples. 
The other female characters are only the door-keepers 
and the attendants in the palaces. Of these, there is one 
character, who is peculiar—the Yavani—the keeper of the 
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weapons of king Purtravas and also of Dusyanta. Kalidasa 
is the only poet, up to this time, who mentions Yavan;, 
This word has been taken by some critics to mean a Greek 
woman. It need not be necessarily so. When the Aryan 
conquest took place, the people who were conquered, were 
reduced to slaves and each was given suitable work to do, 
It is only natural that wild people are well versed in the use 
of weapons, especially because of their hunting habits and 
warlike nature. It is a well-known fact that these people of 
Nature are proverbially trustworthy and loyal. It is alsoa 
fact that these women were experts in the use of weapons, 
So, there is nothing wrong in concluding that they were 
given the custody of weapons. The Bhils of Rajasthan, the 
Kurichyars of Malabar, and the mountaineers of the 
Tamilnad provide examples of women, expert in the use of 
weapons. Only trustworthy people can be given the cus- 
tody of weapons, for obvious reasons. The very fact that 
Kirati is used as a synonym of Yavani also goes a long way 
to support the conclusion that we have arrived at. We 
have other examples of the same word, Yavani, used in many 
places to indicate ‘non-Aryan’, without any special reference 
to the Greeks, In the Paniniya Sttras also we have the 
word explained’. After thistime, we have references to 
the same Yavani in the capacity of the nearest servant of 
the king. 

The harems of all the three kings seem to have many 
women as attendants. Apart from the old chamberlaine, 
all other attendants are young and beautiful women. The 
natural conclusion is that women in general did take up 
employment in aristocratic families as servants, keepers of 
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gardens, door-keepers and attendants; and the society 
thought nothing wrong about it. ‘All the later dramas also 
have serving women of this type. But all the women atten- 
dants presented by Kalidasa have the same peculiarity. 
Though similar in character and conduct, each one of them 
has a special trait of her own suited to the atmosphere of 
the play in which she characterises, and also to the heroine 
thereof. For example, while Nipunika befits queen Ausi- 
nari, and the other Nipunika suits Iravati, we cannot imagine 
either of them as a friend to Malavika. Bakulavalika alone 
seems to befit that position. Similarly, Kaumudika, Madhu- 
karika and Jyotsnikaare the girls who can serve queen Dha- 
rini, while Parabhrtika and Madhukarika seem to be quite 
befitting to the inner courts of Dusyanta, presided at that 

time by queen Vasumati and full of ladies like Harsapadika. 


M. R. Kale, in his introduction to the Abhijiia- 
nagakuntala, says, “The Plays of Kalidasa, on the whole, do 
not aim at giving a realistic picture of the society of his 
times.” But, the first two plays ofthe poet do not at all 
bear out that statement. On the other hand, they very 
clearly represent the society with all its good and evil. In 
Abhijitanagakuntala, there are instances that go to prove the 
above statement of Kale. Still, the true and natural repre- 
sentation of the society is too obvious to be missed even 
there. The women in the harem, the fun and frolic of young 
girls, the innocent and pure life of the hermitage, the king 
and his court, the fisherman and the policemen are all 
glimpses of real life in society. 

Kalidasa was not only a scholar, or a thinker. He was 
a man of Nature. Nature and natural beauty fascinated 
him. He was a seer—a drasta, but he was also a creator—a 
srasta. Having seen and known everything, he was not 
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satisfied with all that he saw. Beinga poet of nature, he 
desired perfection everywhere, even as in nature. It was 
not enough for him that he saw things; he wanted the world 
also to see and realise what he himself saw. This desire he 
- fulfilled in his dramas, slowly. The deteriorating condition 
of women in society seems to have been prominent in his 
mind when he wrote his first play. And he seems to have 
been quite sure that the society itself could not hold long, if 
this deterioration was not stemmed; because it was his firm 
belief that woman was really the better-half that constituted 
the society; and where she is not honoured, no good can 
happen. He seems to be a staunch believer in the dictum 
of Manu, “where the women are honoured, there the gods 
live; and where they are not revered, all rites are futile.” 
Though he was sure of what he wanted to tell the people, 
it seems he wasnot sure of the manner in which his ideas 
would be received by them. Hence, he portrayed the 
society as he sawit in his first play. The deteriorating con- 
dition of the society seems to be rather prominent in the 
Vikramorvasiya. In the Malavikagnimitra, there seems to 
be the real condition pictured side by side with the ideals 
that could be. 

In the Vikramorvasiya, the position of woman as wife 
is emphasised, and the plight of the purusa devoid of his 
proper companion is shown, as has been already discussed. 
In the Mahabharata, it is stated that the king is responsible 
for his times.” The time portrayed by Kalidasa is that of 
monarchy when the divinity of the ruler was fully accepted. 
The ministers looked after the affairs of the state with the 
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final approval of the king. Even as the king of gods, Indra 
enjoyed life in the heavens surrounded by innumerable 
nymphs, so also the kings in this world enjoyed life, surroun- 
ded by a number of women. Polygamy seems to be the 
order of the day, as is evidenced by all the three plays. 
‘Though we hear of only the chief queen of Purtravas, there 
is reason enough to believe that he had a full harem. Agni- 
mitra seems to be a past master in the’ fickleness of his affec- 
tions. Dusyanta also is no exception. The chief favourite 
today may be a back number tomorrow. Iravatis and Harh- 
sapadikas were not uncommon. The only way for the 
ordinary woman to keep her dignity was to accept the 
inevitable, as queen AuSinari did by her priyanuprasa- 
dana vrata, and leave the scene vacant for the new favou- 
rite. 

But there is one redeeming feature for the woman. If 
she was the mother of a son, her position was secure. Child- 
lessness was considered to be the result of sin, and the 
householder without a son went deep down to hell. Hence, 
it was only natural that the woman who saved her husband 
by giving him a son was honoured above all. This reverence 
to the mother of the son is emphasized by Kalidasa again 
and again. Purūravas was woe-stricken due to his childless- 
ness after he returned with Urvasi from the forest.! Dus- 
yanta’s repentence in rejecting éakuntala was aggravated 
by the remembrance that she was about to become a 
mother. And, in Malavikagnimitra, the position of queen 
Dharini as the happy mother of a heroic son, shines by con- 
trast. Here again, Kalidasa seems to hold up the ruling of 
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Manu as to the greatness of the mother.* 

In Malavikagnimitra, the condition of women in society 
and the general conditions are more clear to the student, 
In both the first plays, we are taken round the royal courts 
and surroundings only, the one deviation being in the 
wanderings of Purūravas in the forest searching for his be- 
loved. Those seem to be the days when the king was con- 
sideredas the mainstay of the kingdom, and the subjects 
followed the ideals set by their king. The dictum, “as the 
king, so the subjects,” perhaps held the day, and that is why 
the master-poet satisfied himself by creating literature that 
centred round one king and the other. In the Uttarakanda 
of Ramayana, we have a passage in which the people discus- 
sing about the rule of Rama say, “How can he accept back a 
woman who lived long in another man’s house ? We also 
will have to do the same thing; we will have to bear with 
our wives also, because what the king does has to be follow- 
ed by the people.”* There may not be anything wrong if we 
conclude that the same idea held good when Kalidasa wrote, 
and he is justified in depicting the aristocratic life which 
sets examples to the people in general. 

At the time when Kalidasa wrote, the freedom of 
women seems to exist in name only. The dictum of Manu, 
that, “in childhood, the father protects the girl, in youth 
the husband, and in old age, she is protected by her son; the 
woman does not deserve freedom,’ seems to be observed in 
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its most narrow meaning possible then. The general condi- 
tion of women, as portrayed in these plays is rather quite 
unsatisfactory. They do enjoy life in the ordinary sense of 
the word. They eat, sleep and are merry as long as they 
are loved by their lords. Then, they are very much respec- 
ted by the people around also. But the fancy of the man isso 
fickle that the favour may lapse at any moment. Of course, 
these women have nothing to complain in their everyday 
life physically. As long as they follow the ordinary code of 
life existing in society, they get food and shelter in their 
husbands’ homes. But the real companionship and emotional 
satisfaction implied by the word sahadharmacarini seem to 
exist only in words. The husband did what he liked and 
the sahadharmacarana amounted to the implicit obedience 
and quiet acceptance of his will by the wife. Their posi- 
tion being so insecure, the women jealously guarded the 
affections of their husbands and were overwhelmed with 
anger and sorrow at the mere suggestion of a possible 
rival. This was only natural, because a new love of the 
husband meant the definite dethronement of the former 
favourite for all practical purposes. Of course, the man was 
expected to treat all his wives equally and the antahpura- 
daksinya was considered an essential quality fora gentleman. 
But it is absurd to expect actual observance of this rule in 
a human being, however noble and broad-minded he may 
be. A man infatuated by one beauty can never do justice 
to bis other wives, however dear they might have been to 
him before. Kalidasa emphasizes this point repeatedly. 
Pururavas says to his friend, ‘“fJundreds of gallant words 
from the mouth of the lover do not propitiate the beloved 
if they lack in genuineness, even as the gem with artifi- 
cial colouring does not deceive the one who has the know- 
ledge of real precious stones.”! Agnimitra repeats the same 
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idea to Gautama while saying about with propitiating Irayq. 
ti Iravati herself says in one place that the kingis only like 
a picture of himself because his mind is fixed elsewhere? 
This being the general condition, it is only natural that the 
relations of a newly-wed girl become apprehensive as to her 
fate in the husband’s house. It is this anxiety that is echo- 
ed in the words of Anasiya to Dusyanta® and also inthe 
message that Kanva sends to the king.‘ 

In Malavikagnimitra and Abhijiianasakuntala, young 
girls of marriageable age are portrayed by Kalidasa. They 
are loved and adored by their people. The education im- 
parted to girls, in the court of Agnimitra, seems to be limi- 
ted to dance, music and other fine arts. The end and aim 
of their lives seem to be to please their husbands and their 
education is mainly to make them attractive enough for this 
purpose. The presence of Haradatta and Ganadasa at the 
court of Agnimitra, under the patronage of the king and 
queen respectively, and also the sending of artists as presents 
to the king by Virasena, whenever he won a battle, are 
examples of the encouragement given to the various arts by 
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the kings, ministers and other aristocratic families. The episo- 
de of Kaumudika and Jyotsnika} the example of Iravati, 
who belonged to the retinue of the queen, rising to the posi- 
tion of the beloved of the king; the maid Bakulavalika being 
taught the art of decorating by the king himself? are all 
examples to the point. The last example goes to prove that 
the education of girls included the art of decorating the 
house, the gardens and also the person. As has been already 
noticed, Parivrajika was also an expert in these arts, and 
we may rightly conclude that she learned these things when 
she was a young girl at the house of her father, the minis- 
ter Madhavasena. 

In the Abhijiianasakuntala, we observe something 
different. The three young girls introduced to us here are 
born and bred in the hermitage. Though growing up among 
deer and peacocks, trees and creepers, seers and saints; none 
of them is illiterate or ignorant. Their conversations among 
themselves and also with others, their behaviour, their 
treatment of the unknown guest who presented himself to 
them, all go to prove their higheducation and culture. They 
have good knowledge of the epics and puranas, keen power 
of understanding and application, and a good poetic sense. 
Besides, they are indeed very clever. Even in their teasing 
remarks to each other we get many examples to prove their 
wisdom, wit and humour. While Sakuntala complains to 
Anasuya that Priyatnvada had tied the upper garment too 
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tightly, the ready repartee comes from Priyathvada—‘the 
blame should go entirely to yourever-growing youth, Why 
blame me for it?” On another occasion, while Priyamvada 
compliments her saying,—‘the kesarvrksa looks as though 
adorned by a beautiful creeper, by your nearness,” Śakun- 
tala answers, “that is why you are named Priyamvada} 
(one who speaks pleasing words); thus perhaps showing 
her knowledge of SabdaSastra®. Another example of the 
same is found in the fact that Sakuntala named the creeper 
full of white flowers as Vanajyotsna—the moonlight of the 
forest. By their own statements on various occasions, it 
is clear that they were well-versed in the different bran- 
ches of literature as well as arts.’ Though they had 
neither the practical experience of the worldly life, nor 
any. direct contact with the people of the city, still they 
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have heard a lot about the manners and customs existent 
among people leading a worldly life. For example, Ana- 
suya had heard that kings are polygamous, and so is 
anxious for the welfare of her friend after she would be 
married to Dusyanta! The girls know about the various 
ceremonies to be performed by married women as is indica- 
ted by the statement of Anastya that Sakuntala had to 
worship the diety of Saubhagya? The things to be used for 
auspiciousness are also not unknown to them, as is proved 
from the fact that Anastya had kept the Kesaramalika in 
the coconut-shell for the occasion of sending their friend to 
her husband’s home’. The sage Kanva claims himself to be 
well-versed in the ways of the world, though a constant 
resident of the forest’. These girls were brought up under 
the careful and loving eyes of this skillful father who 
seems to take the places of both parents for them. The 
training imparted to them by the sage is so perfect that he 
could safely leave them in charge of the hermitage, when- 
ever he had to go on pilgrimage or other important jour- 
neys. The efficiency with which Anastya and Priyarmvada 
perform the duties and rites of daily life is indeed commen- 
dable. Their courtesy and manners to the guests show their 
culture and good taste. Though these characteristics are 
very much marked in these girls, those in the other dramas 
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also show more or less the same qualities according to their 
environments. 

The maidens portrayed by Kalidasa, seem to be quite 
grown up and in their youth. This obviously goes to prove 
that child-marriage was not the custom of the day. It may 
be argued that the girls of royal and aristocratic families 
were not subjected to this custom till very late days. But 
$akuntala and her friends do not represent the maidens of 
royal families at all; and Kanva seems to follow the customs 
ofthe people in general. So, there cannot be anything 
wrong in concluding that marriage was thought of only after 
the girls attained a mature age, when they are able to know 
and understand the significance of that incident in their lives. 
At the same time, there are indications of girls being not 
allowed to move about freely after they reached the marri- 
ageable age. When leaving for Hastinapura, Sakuntala de- 
sires that her friends also accompany her if possible but 
Kanva tells her that it would not be proper for them to do 
so, because they are alsoto be given away in marriage. 

The repeated statements of Kanva point towards a 
society which considers marriage a necessity for the girl. 
The unmarried girl meant a great burden to the parents. 
While Sakuntala was taking leave of her foster-sister, Vana- 
jyotsna, the sage says, “Even as I desired, you, by your 
own meritorious deeds, have obtained a suitable husband. 
This creeper also has united with the mango tree. Now Tam 
free of all anxiety concerning both of you.” Again, we 
hear him heave a sigh of relief, when Sakuntala is sent 
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her husband, even though he is very sad due to the 
n of that beloved daughter, as testified by himself 
twice? His words at the end of the fourth act are an eye- 
opener to the ideas of the society portrayed by the poet. 
It is plainly said that, by sending the daughter to her hus- 
band’s house, ` the father has got relief; for, “the maiden is 
indeed the property of others; and having sent her now to 
her husband, I feel relieved like the man who has returned 
to the owner the trust left with him.”? Here we have anecho 
of the ruling of Manu who says, “The father who does not 
give away the girl in marriage at the proper time, the hus- 
band who does not enjoy her at the proper time, and the 
son who does not protect the widowed mother are all to be 
despised.” 

The possibility of girls taking up the vow of life-long 
celibacy also seems to be existent, for, in the very beginning 
itself Dusyanta asks Anasūyā what the intentions of their 
father are about Sakuntala—whether she is to lead a life of 
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celibacy or she is to be given in marriage.’ Only after he ig 
reassured by the plain words of the friends, does he allow 
his mind to take its free course. This reminds us of the 
custom existent in the times of the earlier literature and 
also referred to in the Mahabharata. The word amujah, 
meaning spinster, is found in the literature, up to 500 B. C, 
thus showing the existence of such women at that time. In 
the Mahabharata, we hear of Sulabha who decided to take 
up life-long celibacy, because she could not get a suitable 
husband.” But, this seems to have become a very rare 
custom, because Kalidasa repeatedly refers to the anxiety 
of the parents to get their daughters married to suitable 
persons.? The real duties of women began with their 
marriage. 

In the third, fourth and fifth acts of the Abhijianasa- 
kuntalam, we have some glimpses of the marriage customs 
of the day. Of the eight types of marriages known to the 
Mahabharata, and also ordained in the Manusmrti‘; the Gan- 
dharva, Brahma and Prajapatya types seem to be the best 
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known to the society depicted by Kalidasa. It is also clear 
that the Gandharva, though prevalent, was not quite appro- 
ved by society in general. The poet himself does not seem 
to be very much in favour of this, as could be realised from 
the various statements in the fifth act and also from the re- 
sults shown throughout the play. The fully recognized mar- 
riage is the Brahma type, as described in the Kumarasam- 
bhava, while the Prajapatya in which the girl is given 
to the husband by the father for the sake of Sahadharma- 
carana, that is, partnership in life, isthe best. Thisis proved 
by the fear felt by the girls at every step, as to the reaction 
of their father when he comes to know of this. Sakuntala was 
diffident to the very end. It is the assurance of Dusyanta 
that there were many royal maidens who were wedded by 
Gandharva rite and were finally blessed by their parents, 
along with the encouragement of her dear friends, that made 
her yield to her strong desire. The opinion ofthe poet that this 
was not the right thing to do is made clear by the words of 
Kanva himself, as repeated by Priyathvada to Anasuya.’ The 
sage after embracing her said, “My dear child, though the 
eyes of the sacrificer were dimmed by the smoke, luckily the 
offering has fallen in the fire itself, SoIneed not be anxi- 
ous about you, even as about the knowledge imparted to a 
good disciple.” The reference to the eyes dimmed by smoke 
and the use of the word “luckily” show how Kanva felt 
about allthis, That the man happened to be the right one 
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was due to sheer luck. The girls ought not to have heen 
so hasty to allow the course of free love in the way they 
did. It is these ideas that are emphasized later on in the 
fifth act through Sarngarava, who flares up in anger and 
tells his foster-sister : “This is how one’s own thoughtless, 
unchecked, deed burns.”? He adds, as though to the world 
in general; “Hence, every unionshould be sealed after due 
consideration, much more so when it is done in secret, 
Otherwise, intimacy with unknown hearts will end thus in 
hostility.”2 Not only here but throughout the fifth act, 
Sarngarava and also Saradvata seem to be echoing the feel- 
ings of the society in general. The similarity and contrast 
between the two disciples are only too obvious. Both are 
simple and straight-forward ascetic youths and both are 
equally devoted and obedient to their preceptor. But, while 
Śāradvata is just satisfied with carrying the message of 
Kanva to the king, Sarngarava could not be so calm and 
cool at all the injustice he visualised. A close study of the 
fifth act will help us to see clearly the general condition of 
women in society and also what Kalidasa felt about the same. 
The daughter, now being married, was to take her 
place by the side of her husband. So, the father sent her with 
the necessary escort to the city. The farewell ceremony 
was performed and the girl was blessed by the elderly 
married women before her departure from her paternal 
home. The blessings given to Sakuntala at this time are 
very significant. “My daughter, may you obtain the title 
of Mahadevi, as a token of your husband’s love and respect 
for you”? “May you be the mother of heroic sons.” “May 
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you be always respected by your husband” These are. the 
highest things desirable for a married woman. She does 
not seem to have any existence as an individual by herself. 
To be honoured by her husband and bear heroic sons to him 
are the highest honours that a woman could hope for. The 
blessings of Kanva also are noteworthy. Though he has 
accepted the inevitable and wishes her all the besta woman 
can hope for, there seem to be certain doubts lurking in his 
mind as to the reception she will meet with at the court. It 
were those fears and hopes that are signified in his words when 
he says, “May you be honoured by your husband, as Sarmis- 
tha was by Yayati; and may you get as imperial a son as Puru 
himself !’2 The meaning is much deeper than what obviously 
the words convey. Sarmistha, the asura princess, also was 
married to king Yayati according to the Gandharva. rites 
secretly. She had to undergo many difficulties and suffer 
much humiliation before she could finally obtain her right- 
ful position as the queen. Even that happened only after Puru, 
her son, proved his worth beyond any doubt. Kanva blesses 
that Sakuntala also may give birth to a son as great as Puru 
and thus raise her to her rightful place. Of. course, the 
difference is there between the circumstances of the two 
cases. While Yayati could not accept Sarmistha because of 
his fears about his first wife and her father, the great sage 
Sukracharya, Dusyanta had obviously no such reasons to 
reject his duly wedded wife. Kanva, who was worldly-wise, 
doubted the reception his daughter may get, because he 
was aware of the aversion of the society to love-marri- 
ages. His advice to Sakuntala as to her duties asa wife’ 
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is also to be understood in this light. It is not enough that 
she should serve her elders, treat her co-wives as dearest 
friends, be good to servants and be humble, even though she 
is raised to a very high position. She is specially told that 
she should not in any way go against her husband, even if he 
ill-treats her. Could it not be a warning to Sakuntala, who 
has erred in her duties knowingly or unknowingly ? It is 
the same trend of the ideas that predominate the message 
Sarngarava delivers to Dusyanta at the court. Presenting 
Sakuntala before the king, Sarngarava gives the message 
thus: “Since, by mutual consent, you have married my 
daughter, now I allow it to be so, because of my love for 
both of you. You are the best among deserving men, and 
Sakuntala isthe very personification of all good actions; 
and the Creator having united you both, has done some thing 
beyond any criticism. So now, with my blessings, accept 
her who is about to be the mother of your child for 
eternal companionship.! These words seem to repeat the 
ideas of the formulas of both the Gandharva and Prajapatya 
types of marriages as described in the Manusmrti. While 
the first is described asthe rite by which the bride and the 
groom unite with each other by mutual consentin secret” 
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e other is defined as the bestowing of 
the suitable man with the words 
“for eternal companionship.” Tt seems that the father was 
not quite happy about the marriage performed by mutual 
consent alone. But, being a loving father and a man of 
understanding, he accepted the situation and fulfilled the 
rites of the marriage in the way acceptable to society by 
sending $akuntala to him in the bridal garb and with the 
usual words, Sahadharmachariniya. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, all should have ended well here. But, the king was 
silent and the bridal party naturally got uneasy. Gautami, 
the old foster-mother also felt the urge to say something. 
Being an old woman, she was more coventional and was 
feeling more uncomfortable. Her words plainly prove that 
she did not at all approve of the whole affair. She is very 
remorseful when she says: “Neither did you wait for permis- ‘ 
sion from your elders nor did you consult us before entering 
into this union. In a matter like this in which you only cared 
for each other, what cana third person say to either?” 
All these show that though love-matriage existed as legally 
binding, the society did not look favourably on such unions. 
But once married, the girl had to remain‘ with her husband, 
whether he liked her or not. That is why Kanva hastened to 
send her to Hastinapura, and Sarigarava says it in so many 
plain words, Even if the husband does not like her, the 
girl's relations would like her to be with him? 
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Inspite of all that was said and done, the king had no 
remembrance of having married Sakuntala, and so would 
not accept her. The society seems to give an upper hand 
to the man. However, beloved the daughter may be, she 
had no claim on her parents after she was married, Sarad. 
vata very calmly pronounces the verdict: “Here is your 
wife. Accept her or reject her, as you like; for the husband 
has all-round authority over his wife.”? This seems to be an 
echo of the injunction found in the Manusmrti that however 
bad or cruel or despicable the husband may be, he should be 
worshipped by the wife as the divinity.” In the above 
words of Saradvata, we have the law of society in its naked 
form. This is once more emphasized by the angry Sarnga- 
rava, when Sakuntala in her desperate condition starts after 
them. Gautami, with her motherly affection, pleads with 
him saying : “ What can my poor girl do when her husband 
is cruelly rejecting her ?”® But no. The brother, loving 
though he may be, cannot allow her to go on committing 
mistake after mistake. She had already brought enough 
disgrace on herself as wellas an the family. .He trembles with 
rage and shouts at Sakuntala : “What ! you, wayward one! 
do you still dare to take liberties ? If what the king says 
is correct, then of what use are you, who have brought dis- 
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grace to the family, and tothe father ? On the other hand, if 
f your pure character, it is better for you to live 
servant in your husband’s house.” This need 
t Sakuntala may have to stay as a 
slave in the king’s house. In fact the vehemence of the 
statement only reflects the strong opinion of the society that 
the place of the wife is always near her husband in what- 
ever capacity and position she may find herself—because a 
married woman who stays away from her husband is open 
to all kinds of criticism as has already been stated by Sarn- 
garava himself.2 The rule of Manu, that neither by selling 
nor by rejecting does the wife get separated from the hus- 
band? seems to hold good. 

In Sarngarava we see the honest, straight-forward and 
loving brother, who finds himself in a terrible position. He 
had to stand by and see his sister insulted and disgraced. He 
is angry with the man who brought her to this position. He 
is enraged at his foster-sister, who by her innocent and 
trusting nature, has made a fool of herself by falling into the 
clutches of such a man. Over and above all this he is angry 
with the society which calmly allows such a stark injustice 
to the woman and allows the man his upper hand every- 


where. 
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There is another side of the picture—woman as seen 
in the society. In Manusmrti, women are denounced as the 
personification of bad qualities,’ selfish and clever to get 
what they want. It isthe same attitude that is perceived in 
the Kings towards women in general? He repeatedly asks 
how can the sages blame him on the basis of a woman’s 
words. When Sakuntala is in a fix due to the loss of the 
ring, which she realized suddenly at the court, Gautami in 
her simple and natural way tells her what the possibility is. 
The king comes out atonce with the sneering remark: 
“this is what is called the ready resourcefulness of women.” 
He says without any hesitation that women are deceptive 
by nature.5 All this shows what the general trend of 
thought in the society was, the examples of which are many 
in the Hitopadeéa also. 

The period between 500 B. C. to 500 A. D. was a land- 
mark in the history of Indian-women as a whole. The high 
and noble ideals that held sway over the Aryans in the 
early Vedic period had given way to practical worldly wis- 
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dom predominated by self-centered ambitions. The desire 
of the intellectual class for supremacy in all fields of life, 
mingled with the desire of man for power over woman, crea- 
ted an atmosphere of confusion full of drastic actions, 
reactions and counteractions. The literature that came 
into vogue at this period contains opposite views concerning 
women. This isa common trait found in the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and also the Manusmrti. Of course, 
examples are not few that show the laudable position women 
enjoyed intheir homes at the time. But apart from the 
individual cases, the general attitude of the society appears 
to be hostile to women. There are many disparaging state- 
ments about women in both the Ramayana as well as the 
Mahabharata. In the Ramayana, what Kausalya had to say 
about women in general is note-worthy.’ On one occasion 
Laksmana observes that women are cruel by nature and also 
malicious?. In another place, Agastya says, women combine 
in themselves the fickleness of the lightening, the sharpness 
of the sword and the swiftness of Garuda and winds 
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The Mahabharata also abounds in deprecating state- 
ments. Bhisma informs Yudhisthira, in the course of his 
advice to the latter, that women do not have any discretion 
as tothe man with whom they co-habit.7 A man with 
thousand tongues and living for hundred years will not be 
able to finish describing the evils of women, even if he does 
it day in and day out without ceasing.” What would be- 
come of a family left to the influence of a woman without 
virtue, an influence hidden and increasing, and the more 
dangerous, because those on whom it is exercised are not 
aware of it. The mutual attraction of man and woman is 
unconquerable, So the law-givers and ancient seers decided 
to safeguard the purity and sanctity of the nation by control- 
ling the tempting elements themselves. They set out to 
make the laws of matrimony more and more rigid. A series 
of laws were enacted from time to time, as necessity arose, 
sometimes to save women from troubles and at other times 
to enforce fidelity, when that was unwillingly given. Most of 
these laws finally became codified under the name of 
Manu, and his Smrti became the final word for conduct to 
keep the Aryan society firm in its path of duty. Perhaps, it 
was as a matter of necessity and as a criterian of good con- 
duct, chivalry and gallant nature, that Manu ordained—“The 
woman should be protected in her childhood by her father, 
in her youth by her husband, and in her old age by her 
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son.”! There are many passages in the Manusmrti which 


support this view. Again and again it is enjoined that 
women were to be treated with love and affection? One is 
inclined to think that Manu’s aim was not so much to deny 
all freedom to women, as to ensure adequate and incessant 
protection to them. 


Buddhism and Jainism which were powerful during 
this period wete both propagating asceticism and renuncia- 
tion. The Epics and Puranas of the Brahminical society 
also asserted that the best way to salvation was to avoid 
woman, and all sorts of arguments were brought forward 
and incidents described to prove their own points. Such 
sentiments did not go unchallanged. Nor did the society in 
general accept this attitude completely. For example, Vara- 
hamihira in his Brhatsamhita criticises such remarks about 
women in a very searching way. “Letus seek the truth”, 
he says, “what is that wrong committed by woman alone 
which is not done by man? The Sastras have ordained that 
faithlessness of man or woman to eachother is equally sinful. 
The man does not care to observe this rule, while the woman 
is firm in the observance of her duties. The man is not satis- 
fied even after enjoying the sensual pleasures for hundred 
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years. But the woman leaves them by her sheer will-power. 
The man goes on talking to his wife about the intense love 
he has for her as long as she is alive but hurriesto contract 
a second marriage as soon as she dies, even before her ashes 
are cooled down. Woman, on the other hand, follows him 
even to the funeral pyre, because of her love for him. Fie 
unto the man who makes disparaging statements about the 
noble woman! It is just like the audacity of the thief who, 
having stolen all that could be taken, challanges loudly 
the innocent man.” If these are the facts then how is it 
that the opposing opinions get firmly rooted in the society? 
Varahamihira is ready with his answer : “Those who deno- 
unced women, did so, not becacuse they themselves believed 
what they said, but because they were anxious to dissuade 
man from marriage and family-life. The ascetic school was 
out to decry women with this end in view. They are men 
with no good intentions, I believe.” 


This period emphasized that, of the four aims of life, 
namely, Duty (Dharma), Wealth (Artha), Worldly pleasures 
(Kama) and Salvation (Moksa), the first alone is to be 
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adhered to in order to reach the final goal, that is, Moksa. 
The Mahabharata, which seems to depict more or less a true 
picture of the contemporary society repeatedly emphasizes 
this point in its didactic passages! The author of the 
Yogavasistha emphasizes both sides of the question and 
states a balanced view. Rama anxious to renounce the 
worldly pleasures said, “He who has got a wife gets himself 
entangled in the desire for enjoyment. How can there be 
desire if there is no wife? By renouncing the wife one 
renounces the world and by renouncing the world one be- 
comes happy. The woman is the mine of all imperfections. 
I leave woman and thus renounce the world and will become 
happy.” Vasistha answered this extreme statement of 
Rama in very convincing words and proved to the prince 
that his attitude was wrong. He praised women for the 
valuable assistance they give totheir husbands ‘in all spheres 
of life;? and quoted the story of Cudala who actually raised 
her husband to the eternal height of J’ ivanamukti, by precept 
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as well as example. But human nature being what it is, 
such writers were not allowed to find favour with the gene- 
ral public. The bards of the ascetic school indulged in 
hyperbolic language to describe the faults and short-comings 
of women who were really the centre of the house-holder’s 
life. The changing conditions of society, due to repeated 
wars and the changing religious ideas, thus provided for the 
deterioration of the position of women to a great extent. 


The Manusmrti which gives minute details as to the 
conduct of man from birth to death, breathes a spirit of con- 
tempt for women in general with a few exceptions here and 
there. Their rights are identified with those of the Sudras, 
slaves and children. Though in one place it is ordained 
that the daughter isto be considered equal to the son,’ in 
another place the rule is given that, “the girl may be initia- 
ted without any mantras; for marriage is the initiation for 
woman, servingthe husband her education and the house- 
hold duties her sacrifices, As far as the character of 
women is concerned Manu goes to the extent of saying, 
“One should not stay alone even with one’s own mother or 
sister or daughter, because the attractions of the senses are 
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so strong that even wise people are unable to resist them.” 
While minute details of man’s duties to gods are given, the 
only duty ordained for woman is to serve her husband. It is 
said, “There is no separate sacrifice nor fast nor pious 
practice for woman. She is honoured in heaven by her 
service and loyalty to her husband.” 

There are many self-contradictory statements in the 
Manusmrti itself. In one place it is said that the woman 
and her husband are really one and the same. Inthe same 
chapter, in another context, it is said that women do not 
deserve freedom at any staget In one place it is said that 
perpetual celibacy is better for a girl than a badly assorted 
union.» In another context it is said that the girl should be 
given in marriage even before she attains the proper age, if 
a suitable man becomes available. Apart from these self- 
contradictory statements of Manu, there are other law- 
givers also who contradict the dictums of the former. While 
Manu ordains that, “wife, children, younger brothers and 
servants, if found guilty, should be beaten on the buttocks 
or on the back, but never on the head,”’ Narada says, “do 
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not strike your wife even witha flower, though she may be 
guilty of a hundred faults.”? According to Manu, the widow 
should not take even the name of another man,” but Narada 
and Parasara agree that a woman may re-marry in case her 
husband is dead, lost, gone away for a long time or is impo- 
tent or degraded? All told, a very close affinity is found 
between the Manusmrti and the Ramayana. The Mahabha- 
rata, on the other hand, does not seem to have much in 
common with this code, but for the open denunciation found 
in certain places. The self-contradictory statements found 
in the Smrti support the view that there existed two oppo- 
site trends of thought running side by side during these cen- 
turies. The position of women in this period is well expres- 
sed by Madame Bader in these words: “As an infant, when 
born, her birth was cursed; as a girl, by her grace and purity, 
she became the joy and blessing of the paternal heart. As 
woman, she was deprived of the right to perform the religi- 
ous duties but she imposed some upon herself; As wife, 
she was made to submit to her husband. Yet she counselled 
him asa friend. As widow, she was placed in dependence 
upon her son ; yet, she governed him. Ardent in piety, a 
kind of spiritual and ascetic tenderness, complete abnega- 
tion of self, unlimited devotion to her family and a bound- 
less need for love formed the character of the epic woman.“ 
Thus, we see that the conception of women as the highest 
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and noblest being, worthy of worship, was running side by 
side with the verdict that they are the worst specimens of 
humanity. These opposite trends were existent even before 
the advent of Jainism and Buddhism. Though the condition 
of society that called for reforms required equal treatment 
for man and woman, the society in general seemed to have 
favoured the attempts to curtail women’s freedom. Women 
who submitted to these rules silently were eulogised, while 
those who questioned them were either denounced or igno- 
red. This is what happened with the various characters in 
the Mahabharata. 


It was impossible for a seer and creator like Kalidasa 
not to notice such injustice and to keep quiet after noticing 
the same. Hence he gave a glimpse of the society as it exist- 
ed, but also showed quite clearly what he would like to see 
as the ideal. He made it clear that he did not like what 
was going on. What his ideals were is well-understood by 
a critical study of the three ideals of womanhood he has 
given to posterity—Sakuntala, Umi and Sita. 


How Sakuntala, the daughter of the Mother Nature, 
slowly developed into the mother of Sarvadamana and the 
queen of Dusyanta has been already discussed. In the 
Kumarasatnbhava, once more, we find the picture, of a girl 
growing up to maturity and achieving her end by hard penan- 
ces which finally brought about the welfare of the whole 
universe. A third portrait drawn before us is the highest 
ideal of Indian womanhood, Sita, the mother of Kuga and 
Lava, in the fourteenth canto of Raghuvaméa. 

In the Kumarasambhava, we see Uma as a daughter, as 
a maiden deeply in love and also as an ascetic woman. The 
individuals, the circumstances and the atmosphere are all 
different from those of the dramas that we studied hitherto. 
The story is the union of the parents of the universe for the 
birth of the saviour of the world. The girl Parvati was 
born with the aim of reuniting with her lord of the previous 
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birth: Lord Siva also was doing penance on the peak of the 
Himalayas ever since his wife, Daksayani left her body due 
to the disgrace she had to suffer from her father? Parvati’s 
beauty was unsurpassed and her father was sanctified and 
adorned by such a daughter? When the girl attained the 
marriageable age, the father naturally became anxious; but 
the prophetic words of Narada, that she was to be the wife of 
Lord Siva, whose body itself will be shared with her due to 
love, consoled him. Consequently the girl began to attend 
him daily in worship. In this case there is no question of 
love at first sight or Kama. Dharma and final union with the 
Lord seem to be the end in view, which is the ideal visualised 
by Kalidasa. By referring to the incidents in the previous 
birth of Parvati, Kalidasa was hinting that the final aim was 
there from the beginning itself. But, for the progress of 
the world, Artha and Kama also are needed. And it has 
to be shown to the world that great things can be achieved 
only by great sacrifices and still greater penances. Kamadeva 
sent by Indra to achieve the union of the couple was not the 
one who could do any good to any one. The boasts of Kama- 
‘deva and the very description of him® clearly show the 
nature of attraction he can create in the minds of the people. 
This lustful love could not be instrumental to the final attain- 
ment of oneness, or of the birth of the divine son who could 
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save the world. What sucha Kama can do is also described 
by Kalidasa in the last canto of Raghuvarhśa where he tells 
the story of Agnivarna. Such a Kama let loose in the world 
was sure to destroy all Dharma and Karma. It was that 
illusionary love that was burnt in the fire of the third eye 
by the Lord of the Universe. The physical beauty was of 
no avail in this case because eternal union with the Lord 
was the end in view. Parvati realised the greatness of the 
thing that she desired. She was as firm as her father and 
she decided to obtain that beauty which was eternal by 
means of equally high and mighty penance. She underwent 
the most difficult kinds of penance and forced Siva to come 
to her. Still she had to undergo one more test. Mahegvara 
was testing himself and also her; who was to be his better 
half, by the very natural questions he put to her. Even an 
atom of self or the material consideration, if existent, would 
mar the divine union. Every possible objection was searched 
out and presented to Uma by the Vatu. The limit was 
reached, Calmly, but firmly she told the fellow to get out 
of her way. Thus. the trust and confidence of identity 
proved beyond any doubt. The final union came. The Lord 
of the Universe Himself bowed down before His Sakti and 
told her that He was her slave bought by the unimaginable 
penances she did.? The union was all but complete. Here’ 
is another proof of Kalidasa’s sense of right or wrong. Uma 
and Maheégvara had become one by their mutual love and 
their penances. But they could not deviate from the right 
path. The message is given to Siva by Gauri through the 
friend that she would abide by the will of her father and so 
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he should ask him for her hand! Here is found the echo 
of Manusmrti,? as well as Ramayana.” The Father of the 
Universe accepted this correct attitude and the seven sages 
accompanied by Arundhati were sent to Himalaya for the 
purpose and finally they were married according to the 
usual marriage rites approved by the society. 

In the case of Sakuntala, the love tainted by material 
and lustful desire, was purged of all its evils by sorrow and 
suffering which raised both the couple to a plane of divine 
and eternal love. In the case of this second couple the 
final union was, once more, the result of long suffering. In 
both the cases, the necessity of keeping within the rules 
of social conventions is clearly emphasized. The poet seems 
to warn that if you live under the protection of the society, 
you will also have to accept the laws that govern the society. 
The greatest ideal that he holds up to posterity is Sita, the 
patient and sad queen who kept up her dignity and self-res- 
pect, inspite of the odds arrayed against her in the form of 
social conditions. 

In the Raghuvarhéa, many women are portrayed by the 
poet, each having her own special traits of character and 
individuality. But none rises to the height of Sita, whom 
we see ina new light in the fourteenth canto of the Raghu- 
varhśa. As we have already pointed out, Kalidasa is indeb- 
ted to Valmiki to a great extent. And there is actually n0 
difference between the Sita portrayed in the Ramayana and 
the one seen in the RaghuvarhSa. All that happened til 
the death of Ravana was more or less natural, and the beha- 
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viour of Sita throughout was as it should be. Butit is the 
last phase of her life, her banishment by her husband for 
whom she had dedicated the whole life and her reaction to 
the same, that gives food for thought to any wise man. 
Here it may not be out of place to compare the Sita of the 
Ramayana with the Sita of the Raghuvaméa in order to 
see the working of Kalidasa’s mind in this direction. 

After reading the whole of the Ramayana, we are left 
with two ideals: Sita, the best of women and Rama the 
truest of kings. It is Sita who attracts more attention due 
to the unique experiences she had all through her life. 1n- 
spite of the unimaginable trials and tribulations she had to 
undergo, Sita is as firm asa rock in her fidelity and love 
for her husband. Rama is everything to her; his fame and 
welfare are the only things she cares for; and her only duty 
seems to be to obey him in all circumstances. Though mu- 
tual fidelity between husband and wife was considered 
praise-worthy, it is the duty of woman towards the husband 
that is emphasized throughout. The greatness of the husband 
and the necessity of the wife’s complete self-dedication to 
him has been eulogised at every possible place. Sita kept 
up this ideal to the very end and suffered the utmost for the 
sake of her husband. But when the time for compensation 
came, the fact that counted most was the only incidence of 
her beinga woman. Rama’streatment of Sita after the killing 
of Ravana is abominable. Like a cruel and callous man he 
said to Sita in front of all assembled, “May it be known to 
you that this battle which has ended successfully with the 
help of my friends was not undertaken for your sake. It 
was only to redeem the name of myself and my family.” 
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Adding insult to injury he continued, “I have rescued you 
from the enemy, and my name and fame has been enhanced, 
I have no more use for you. Go wherever you like." Though 
cut to the quick, Sita, like patience on a monument, 
kept her courage and balance of mind. Pathetically she 
spoke asking him why he was talking to her like that, even 
as an uncultured man to a woman of the same type.” She 
voiced there the complaint which echoes and re-echoes in 
the minds of women through the ages ever since. “Blindly 
swayed by anger, like a fickle-minded man, you have placed 
above all qualities the one fact that I am a woman.” Still 
Rama was unmoved and to clear her own good name, Sita 
underwent the fire-ordeal of her own accord, thus proving 
her purity beyond any doubt. She was accepted back and 
they came back to Ayodhya. Though the whole incident 
is elaborately described in the Ramayana, Kalidasa has 
summarily disposed it off with half a stanza only.’ 

The only conclusion we can arrive at is that the whole 
episode was undignified and unsuitable to the greatness of 
the ideal couple whom Kalidasa had visualised in his mind. 
He did not believe in the one-sided dutifulness of the wife 
alone, as emphasised inthe Ramayana. At the same time, 
his admiration for the sage Valmiki would not allow him to 
completely oppose his statements. Hence he just passed over 
these incidents which would show Rama ina lower light. 
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There is another instance of Kalidasa acting in the same 
way. The only instance in the Ramayana, where Sita has 
acted in a way, unsuitable to her noble character, is when 
she rebuked Laksmana for not running to help Rama when 
she thought he was calling for help. Overcome by circum- 
stances, she doubted, for once, the strength of her own hus- 
band and also the loyalty of her brother-in-law, though only 
for a moment. This lapse on her part is very elaborately 
described by Valmiki. It is thisone mistake on her part 
that paved the way for the misery she had to suffer the rest 
of her life. But, Kalidasa does not even refer to this inci- 
dent. It was impossible for him, perhaps, to believe that 
the noble Sita could ever stoop to such ugly insinuation 
against the trusted and beloved Laksmana, who was more 
like a son to her. 


Inone of his opening verses of the famous Raghuvaméa, 
Kalidasa plainly accepts his indebtedness to his predecessors 
and says, “Even as the thread enters the precious jewel 
already pierced through by the Vajra so also, I shall find my 
way into the story of this great dynasty which has been 
described by the great scholars of old.”’ The inlfuence of 
Valmiki is obvious all through his works. He has also pro- 
nounced his admiration for the other people like Bhasa, 
Saumilla and Kaviputra. At the same time we see that his 
admiration for the elders does not make him a slavish imita- 
tor. He is bold enough to leave the trodden path and trail 
his own. As we have already noticed, the Surpanakha epi- 
sode and the fire-ordeal of Sita were ignored by Bhasa. 
Kalidasa summarily deals with these episodes which do not 
in any way ennoble the characters he was portraying. Poets 
are entitled to change the plot asthey like, and the rheto- 
ricians give their sanctions to it. Anandavardhanacharya 
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in his Dhvanyaloka says, “In this world of poetry, the poet 
is the creator,» and goes on to explain this fact with ample 
illustrations.” 

Kalidasa had definite ideas and ideals, and he was quite 
sure of what he wanted to say to the listeners. This free 
spirit of the poet, we see very clearly in the fourteenth 
canto of the Raghuvarhéa where the banishment of Sita by 
Rama is described in detail. Sita was about to become a 
mother and then the bolt from the blue came. The people 
of Ayodhya were happy by the rule of Rama except for the 
fact that he had accepted Sita who stayed in the captivity 
of the king of Lanka.® The test came not only for Sita but 
Rama also, as Kalidasa makes clear. The duty of the king 
is to please his people, and Rama decided to do his duty and 
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keep his fame clear. To do this, he would abandon his own 
body, nothing to say about the object of senses: Almost 
the same idea is found in the Ramayana. There it is said 
that he called his brothers and said, “Every one works for 
fame in this world. And I, to save my name, would aban- 
don not only life, but even you all, much less to say about 
Sita”? Whatever may have been the idea of Valmiki when 
he made Rama say, “What to say of Sita,” Kalidasa gives his 
own interpretation and that is indicated clearly by the word 
Indriyartha—object of the senses. According to Kalidasa 
the husband and wife are inseparable and if Rama abandons 
Sita, it will be only physically. Whether far or near, she 
is always one with him. So what he will be missing can 
only be the sensual pleasures which are of no matter to the 
noble king. This idea is made clearer in the later state- 
ment of Kalidasa— Sita was sent away only from the house 
by Rama, who was afraid of the scandals, but not from his 
heart.”® In the later days, Bhavabhuti also seems to have 
accepted the same idea as we see him making Rama say 
almost the same words.’ Describing Sita’s journey to the 
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forest, Kalidasa says, “She did not realise that her husband 
has changed from being a Kalpadruma into a tree of swords 
for her.’ The word atmani is specially significant. Rama 
has become a tree of swords not only for her but for himself 
also. This is the idea Kalidasa wishes to convey. 


Sita was taken to the bank of the Ganga and there 
Laksmana told her the irrevocable order of the king. The 
sudden bolt from the blue struck down the vine. Kalidasa 
says, “Even Mother Earth would not accept Sita into herself 
because she began to doubt why the righteous and just king 
abandoned her.”? Perhaps the poet is suggesting the power 
of scandal to influence even inanimate beings. When 
she came back to consciousness by the efforts of Laksmana 
she could but wail at her own fate which gave only suffe- 
rings as her share. As a good wife, she accepted the order of ` 
her husband. When Laksmana fell at her feet, she tried to 
console him saying how well she realised his plight. None 
has ever shown her pity, but she would not cause any heart- 
aches to any one if she can help it. She blesses him with 
all her heart and tells him that heis faultless because he is 
only obeying the orders of his elder brother? The simile 
used here is very significant. For, it indicates, even Lord 
Visnu himself had to do something wrong because. of his 
duty towards his elder brother; so also, Laksmana was being 
forced to do an unjust act. The poet had made this clear 
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earlier! Rama was the king and alsothe elder brother of 
Laksmana and thus he was doubly bound by duty to obey. 
By abandoning her in the forest he was actually destroying 
the sprout of the very dynasty. But it was really no fault 
of his. And so she hastensto console him. At the rememb- 
rance ofthe implications of this banishment she realised 
how this scandal would affect her child also. So she began -` 
the message to her loving and kind mothers-in-law who, she 
knew, would understand her well. She requested Laksmana 
to pay her respects to them one by one and remind them of 
the child of their son who was in her womb then.’ The terri- 
ble injustice done to her dawned upon her. Her self-respect 
and the indignation at the wrong done toher, asserted them- 
selves fora moment. The result wasthe famous message 
from her to the king. “Go and tell the king”, her message 
began. Not ‘my husband’ or ‘lord’, but, ‘the king’! For, it 
was his kingly duties and the fame as a king that counted with 
him when he passed the judgement on her. “Go, and tell the 
king from me thus: Though I have proved my purity by the 
fire-ordeal in front of you, you abandoned me just because 
of some scandal-mongers’ words, Is it suitableto the great 
and just dynasty of yours, or to your own wisdom?’? But 
Sita, the noble queen, who was forbearance incarnate, could 
not harbour any harsh thoughts for any one. Immediately 
her trend of thought changed and she began to console her- 
self that it was all the results of her own misdeeds in some 
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previous birth. The Karma theory that held root in the 
Hindu soil, and Kalidasa’s theory of cause and effect, are 
gaining ground here, The message continued. Her thoughts 
were wandering. She faced many practical problems. Where 
could she go now ? She could not, even for a moment, forget 
that whatever she did would have its effect on Rama. As 
the Prakrti, it was for her to keep the torch burning. 
Thoughts were flashing while she spoke. She could not go to 
any one else for help or refuge because Rama was still alive 
and ruling! She could not put an end to her life because 
Rama's child was in her trust and had to be saved? She 
had to live for duty’s sake and she decided to live. Sita 
knew that she was Rama's Sakti and he will need her, if 
not in this birth, may be some time after. But when the 
time comes she will be ready with greater strength and 
greater love obtained by penance, to supplement him. Rama 
had decided to play the role of the king and so she claimed 
his protection as his subject. As a king, it was his duty to 
protect all the Varnas and Aégramas. So, as per duty, he 
will have to protect her, asa woman belonging to the her- 
mitage The whole message is an expression of mixed 
feelings. Indignation at the injustice done to her; the love 
and consideration for the husband who, she knows, is in a 
much worse condition than herself due to this unending 
separation; the remembrance of the fate of their children; 
and the sense of wronged self-respect : all are vying with 
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one another inthis message. Sita realizes fully well that she 
was banished not by Rama, her beloved husband, but by 
Rama, the ideal king. So the message was meant really for 
the King, reminding him of his duty to herself even as a 
subject. This is the Sita who is to be revered and held up 
to be worshipped throughout the ages as the ideal of Indian 
womanhood, 

Laksmana was gone; and then Valmiki, the sage who 
was struck by grief when he saw one of the two birds killed 
by the cruel arrow of the hunter, came on the scene.’ Once 
more, we have Kalidasa speaking for himself, after showing 
the society as it was. Now he speaks through Valmiki. Of 
course there is a great similarity between the words of the 
sage here and in the Ramayana. He consoled Sita at the 
very outset, assuring her of his confidence in her purity. “I 
know from my inner sense that thou art abandoned by the 
husband who is annoyed by the false scandals. Do not be 
sad, my daughter, but believe, thou hast reached the abode 
of thy father, who is living in another city.” He continued 
to tell her that she is welcome to the hermitage and con- 
vinced her of the truth of his statement by quoting proofs 
as to why it was his duty to look after her? This portion is 
more or less a literal adoption of the words in the Rama- 
yana. But, the denouncement of Rama by Valmiki in so 
many plain words is Kalidasa’s own. He does not hesitate 
a moment to denounce the injustice done by Rama. He 
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may be good; he may be strong; he may be truthful; but he 
is heartless and unjust and I denounce him: this seems to 
be the attitude of Kalidasa when he makes Valmiki say, 
“Though he has destroyed the thorn of the three worlds, 
though he is truthful and humble, indeed I am angry with 
that elder brother of Bharata, because he has acted unjustly 
towards you.”! After this outburst the sage calms down 
and describes to her how she has a right to live in the calm 
and tranquil surroundings of his hermitage. 


In the next few verses, Kalidasa makes it clear that, if 
Sita was doing penance, Rama had to do greater penance, 
for, the fault was again his, the Man’s. He was anxious to 
save hisname. But what greater infamy could there have 
been than the clear injustice he did to his noble wife ? At 
the time, his eyes were blinded by the intoxication of his 
status and the pride of his noble lineage. His words to his 
brothers clearly point out this. “I cannot allow such a 
shame to fall on the noble solar dynasty,” he said. His 
reference to Sita as a possession and such other statements 
were new traits in his character which were not there before 
he won the victory over Ravana and before he ascended the 
throne of Ayodhya. While he was inthe forest with Sita 
and Laksmana and till he conquered Lanka, his attitude 
towards his wife was ennoblingly different. The change 
that came over him after he held the sceptre, seems similar 
to that which was seen in Dusyanta at his court. Even as 
Dusyanta realized his loss only after Sakuntala was lost to 
him, so also Rama realised his own mistake the moment he 
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found himself bereft of his beloved and noble wife. Kali- 
dasa himself vouchsafes to this fact : “Sita was banished by 
the king, who was afraid of the scandals, from his homeonly, 
but not from his heart.” 

Twelve years passed. Sita had borne and brought up 
the twins who would continue the solar dynasty. The sons 
were accepted by the father. And he was ready to accept 
Sita at the exhortation of Valmiki. But, the weak fame- 
hunter that he was, he wanted Sita to convince the people 
about her purity. Herein lies the difference between the 
other heroes portrayed by Kalidasa and Rama. While the 
others were ready to accept the truth as soon as they were 
convinced about it, Rama did not have the courage of his 
convictions. It was not enough that he knew the facts. He 
could act according to his convictions only if his people also 
were convinced, This remained as an obstacle in the final 
reunion of Rama and Sita. 

There is a great similarity between the two couples 
that Kalidasa chose to portray : Sakuntala and Dusyanta on 
the one hand and Sita and Rama on the other. The diffe- 
rence between the two is also remarkable. The love bet- 
ween the husband and wife was equally strong and noble in 
both the cases. The sincerity and loyalty also were unsur- 
passed. Cause of repudiation is basically the same in both 
cases, namely the doubt of being polluted by another. But 
the difference lies in the heroes themselves and their res- 
pective outlook on life. While the doubt was genuine in 
the case of Dusyanta, as far as he knew, it was completely 
baseless in the case of Rama. In the first instance, the 
fault was not his own and so there was possibility of redemp- 
tion, But, in the other instance, the weakness was in Rama 
himself and so there could be no remedy. Again and again 
Sita was called upon to convince the people of a fact for 
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which Rama himself needed no proof. So, the only way 
open to Sitd was to rise above the very possibility of doubt. 
As an obedient wife, she accepted the order of her husband 
and came forward to convince the people as to her pure and 
irreproachable character. Her very appearance was enough 
to make the people bow down before her in reverence. Kali- 
dasa describes her in his typical way: “Wearing the orange 
‘coloured ascetic garb, with eyes fixed onher feet, she con- 
vinced the people of her purity by her divine and peaceful 
appearance itself.” 

She had fulfilled her duty as a wife to Rama, when he 
was exiled for fourteen long years. She fulfilled her duty 
as a mother till her sons were grown up and able to take 
their rightful place near their father. Till then she forgot 
herself for the sake of others. Now the time had come for 
her to do her duty to herself; to do justice to herself which 
was denied to her all these years due to consideration for 
others. She stood before the royal assembly and called 
upon the powers of nature to prove her greatness. “As I 
have not known any one else but my husband by words, 
deeds or thoughts, so, O mother Earth, take me into your- 
self”? Mother Earth had to obey the noble daughter and 
Sita was taken away into the lap of her mother. That is 
how Sita convinced the doubting world once for all. The 
poet has faithfully followed the foot-steps of Valmiki in 
this later portion also. But even in following it up, he has 
expounded the full meaning of the whole incident as none 
else could or would. The picture of Sita, as portrayed by 
Kalidasa, is that ofa woman unique in this world. It is 
a woman who, fully confident of her power, is still humble 
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loving, kind and considerate; one who is capable of thinking 
about every body else before herself; and yet the one who 
never forgets her own self-respect and dignity as part and 
parcel of this universe; and the one who realises her duty to 
all around her, while remembering her duty to herself also— 
the highest ideal of Indian womanhood as visualised by 
Kalidasa. 

Woman, being the asset of the race, has a high posi- 
tion. At the same time, if she errs, she falls not alone but 
also drags along every one with her. Hence he is careful 
to tell the world that a mistake committed knowingly or 
unknowingly, specially by a woman, cannot go without pro- 
ducing its natural consequences. We have examples in abun- 
dance of this. First of all, there is Urvasi, the most beautiful 
woman of heaven, who was attracted by the greatest of the 
heroes of the day. There was nothing wrong in it, But, 
when they both allowed the attraction to become an infatu- 
ation, bad enough to make them forget their respective 
duties, the punishment was inevitable. Urvasi forgot her 
duties at the heavenly court and brought down on her head 
the curse of her preceptor. And the king forgot his duties 
to the state and also towards his lawfully wedded wife. 
The result was the separation of the couple in the Kumara- 
vana. Urvaśī became a creeper, due to the curse, hanging 
over the forest, while Purtravas, having fallen a victim to 
his senses, was wandering alone in the forest weeping and 
wailing like a mad man. Urvasi had to be the silent witness 
to the plight of the high and mighty king. There could not 
have been a greater punishment for a loving woman. Lapses 
do bring punishments in their trail; but they are meant only 
as chastisement and not for revenge. If there was a curse, 
there was the remedy also. Urvasi had enough time to 
ponder over the whole situation. As a result, she was a 
different person, when she was brought back to life by the 
power of the Sangamaniya Ratna (uniting jewel). Urvasi 
wasno more proud or angry- On the other hand, the king 
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turned his attention towards the duties of the state. Things 
took a happy turn from that day onwards. Manavaka testi- 
fies to the fact that all the king’s wives are happy and peace- 
ful along with the king; he has begun to attend to the 
duties of the state; and everything is well and happy! The 
infatuation for the heavenly damsel has developed into real 
love and the real union of the couple has become possible. 

In the Abhijianasakuntala, the same idea is presented 
with greater emphasis. The infatuation of Sakuntala made 
her forget her duties as the hostess. The curse of Durvasas 
came asthe chastisement. The ring given by the king was 
there as the remedy to serve at the right time. The episode 
of Nandini in the Raghuvaméa is another example of the 
same, Sudaksina was the indirect cause of Dilipa’s over- 
looking Kamadhenu’s presence. Everywhere, what the poet 
wanted to show wasthat, woman, being the balancing power, 
had to be very very careful at every step that she took. If 
she erred, she would have to make amends also. 

Kalidasa was not a mere ‘dramatist who wrote for the 
sake of pleasure alone. He wrote with a purpose, and every 
character he portrayed and every incident he represented, 
had a message to convey, the main purpose being, to tell the 
woman what she was, and to remind the man that he should 
not tresspass on the rights of his counterpart. In fulfilling 
this aim, he has given us an opportunity to have glimpses of 
society here and there. There is much information about 
maidens and wives throughout his works. But very little 
is said about the widows. The idea seems to be that, having 
lost her counterpart, the best thing for the woman is to 
retire from the world and live a simple and non-interfering 
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life. The only direct example we get is that of Parivra- 
jika in the Malavikagnimitra, who by her own testimony 
took to ascetic garbs when she was left destitute by the 
death of her brother.’ Even there, it isnot widowhood that 
prompted her to take up that life. She had become a widow 
long before and was staying with her brother. Finally 
when she was left alone in the world by the death of her 
brother, she took to ascetic life. When this story was told 
to Agnimitra, he showed his appreciation by the: words, 
“that is the way with good people.”* This is proof enough 
to show that women of good families took to the orange 
robe as a token of retirement from worldly life, and such 
women were looked upon with reverence in society. 

It has been already noticed that the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana did not consider widows to be of much value. 
There are many statements found in both the above works 
which go to prove that widow re-marriages were not looked 
upon favourably by the society. Manu ordained that a 
woman should lead the rest of her life in penance and in 
remembrance of her demised husband. She should not even 
take the name of another man after the death of her lord.’ 
The widow seems to have been considered an unfortunate 
and pitiable being. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the description of “Dhumavati” one of the ten Saktis, 
as found in the Tantras. There are ten Mahavidyas des- 
cribed there, namely, Kali, Tara, Shodasi, Bhairavi, Chinna- 
masta, Bagala, Matangi, Kamala and Dhumavati. Of all 
these ten, Dhtmavati is described as bereft of her Bhairava 
and hence a widow.’ She is said to be hungry and thirsty, 
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haggard, tired and disgusted with the peculiar form of her 
existence.) This description of Dhtmavati is very significant 
when one considers the position of widow in society. The 
conception that man and wife together make a complete 
whole implies that the widow, just like the word without its 
meaning, becomes bereft of life, as it were, and thus dis- 
contented and unhappy. This side of the woman’s life had 
nothing enhancing in it, and perhaps that is why Kalidasa 
preferred to pass over this phase without any special com- 
ments in any way. 


There is no reference to the custom of Sati in the 
works of Kalidasa, either in the plays or in the poems, 
Though the lack of freedom for women is again and again 
referred to, seclusion within the four walls of the house- 
hold does not seem to be the custom. Of course, the veil is 
shown asa sign of respectability. That does not seem to be 
the general way. Malavika was covered with a veil before 
she was given in marriage and Sakuntala was wearing a veil 
when, after her marriage, she was in the presence of the 
king. Also at the time when Bhasa wrote, the veil had already 
come into vogue, as a token of high and noble birth, even as 
found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


Kalidasa seems to support the theory of “women first”, 
at every possible occasion, though this idea is not very 
familiar to the present day Hindu society. When Dilipa 
reached the hermitage of Vafistha, it is said that first he 
helped the queen to get down and then he himself alighted 
from the chariot." In another place, where there was a 
commotion in the army of Raghu due to the attack of the 
wild elephant, it is described how the soldiers were eager to 
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save the women and children first. 


Of all the relationship between men and women, that 
of husband and wife seems to have been held as the highest 
and noblest by Kalidasa. The real duties of women begin 
only after their marriage. As we have already noticed, 
there is much similarity between the ideals propagated in 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the rules of Manu 
seem to have close affinity with them. Kalidasa also seems 
to be in agreement with many of the ideals propagated 
there, specially those concerning the duties of the wife. He 
is of the opinion that where the women err, there can be no 
safety for any one. He firmly believes that women should be 
always protected and cherished by all who desire happi- 
ness. 


The admiration of the poet for women in general is 
seen all over his works. The wife devoted to her husband 
and the mother of heroic sons specially command his respect. 
The first woman mentioned in the Raghuvarhéa is Sudaksina, 
the queen of Dilipa. She is described thus: he had a wife 
named Sudaksina belonging to the Magadha family, and 
who was the Daksina of the sacrifice. He presents a 
society in which polygamy was prevalent. But, he for one, 
does not approve of the custom, nor does he believe that 
any man can love more than ® woman. He, with his 
belief of the identity of man and wife, seems to hold the 
theory of “marriage being made in heaven”, and also “one 
man for one woman”. This idea is repeatedly shown in all 
his works, directly or indirectly. It is said in the first 
canto of the Raghuvarhéa that Sudaksina alone was consi- 
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dered as the asset of his family. The earth was considered 
as the real wife for the kings of ancient days, and the 
mother of a son the asset of the dynasty. This idea is repea.’ 
ted in the Abhijianagakuntalam also through the assurance 
given to the two friends by Dusyanta.? In the case of Indu- 
mati, Sita and Uma, the question of a rival did not arise 
at all. 

The main reason of a man attacking or denouncing the 
woman is the pride of wealth, beauty or learning. Inspite 
of the message of the great sage Kanva and all the explana- 
tions given by the simple and truthful people of the hermi- 
tage, the king very calmly put a question, “What? Am I 
married to this lady ?”? That insulting question was enough 
to put an end to the patience of the fiery-tempered Sarnga- 
rava. Detached and dry ascetic though he was, he had not 
liked the liberty Sakuntala had taken in the matter of marri- 
age. The callousness of the seemingly righteous king, at 
that moment, infuriated him beyond contro]. That lapse in 
morals in such a good king can have only one reason—the 
intoxication of power. It is said in the Sastras that youth, 
wealth, power and indiscretion, every one of these, leads to 
destruction. Their combination was present in the court 
of Dusyanta. It is the belief of the poet that no normal 
man can ever disgrace a woman or turn away from his duty 
towards her. So he makes Sarigarava come out with the 
question, whether it was the dislike of a thing done by him, 
or aversion to duty, or deliberate intention to insult, that 
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prompted the behaviour of the king. He adds that such 
feelings are common to those who are intoxicated with the 
pride of power.’ The poet seems to point out that man, 
having got the upper hand over woman due to the sanction 
of the society, takes mean advantage of the goodwill and 
love of woman. Once she is married to him, the man can 
do what he wills. But, those conditions cannot take him 
far. Destruction alone would be the result and Sarngarava, 
when asked by the King sarcastically, “Oh! truthful one, 
accepting all that you said, may I know what Iam going to 
gain by deceiving her ?”” gives the burning answer, “Vini- 
patah”—eternal fall. That one word ought to have convin- 
ced the King that no good could ever come to him unless 
and until that pride was crushed and he was completely pur- 
ged of his intoxication by burning repentance. This predic- 
tion of Sarngarava is fulfilled inthe end. Long repentance 
purified the aisvaryamattata—power intoxication—of the 
king. His heart became free of lust and illusions. And 
then he met and recognized the mother of his son who was 
to keep up his name and his dynasty. By falling at her feet, 
who by her own penances and sacrifices had purified herself 
and also him, Dusyanta got redeemed of his sins of omissions 
as well as commissions. The same idea is shown by the poet 
at the banishment of Sita by Rama? in the Raghuvam$a. 

In Manusmrti, we find quite a few passages which 
praise the wife Kalidasa seems to be in complete agree- 
ment with them. The advice given to Sakuntala by her 
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father describes the duty of the wife very clearly. She 
being the Patni, the protecting goddess of the household, 
hasaduty to everybody in the family, from the parents-in- 
law to the lowest servant. Only that woman who follows 
the above code of behaviour can claim the name, Grhini, 
otherwise, she will be the cause of miseries in the family. 
Once again we hear Kanva telling Sakuntala that she would ` 
forget the sorrow of separation from him, when she became 
engrossed in the heavy duties of the wife.” He seems to 
agree with the ruling of Manu, that only that woman who 
is well-versed in the household works, who is the mother of 
sons and who dedicates herself completely to make the 
husband happy, deserves the name Bharya®—wife. But, the 
difference between Kalidasa and the others lies in this that, 
while the latter emphasize the duties of the wife to the 
husband only, Kalidasa insists on mutual loyalty and fulfil- 
ment of'duties. He seems to hold the view expressed in the 
Harivarnéa : “The husband inconsiderate in his actions, 
fallen or vicious, is saved by his wife, who saves herself also.” 
The ultimate aim of every human being is the good 
and happiness of all. To achieve this, man and woman are 
equally responsible. Both have their respective duties to 
perform in supplementing and complementing each other. 
We have seen this idea in his three plays, and also in the 
Kumārasathbhava and the Raghuvarśa. The Kumara- 
sarhbhava is not the story of the birth of Kumara, but, 
the story of the union of Umā and Maheśvara for the 
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sake of Kumara, the saviour of the world. The Ramayana 
is not the story of Rama alone. If there was no Sita, there 
would have been no Ramayana at all. Urvasi, Dharini and 
Sakuntala were responsible for making Purtiravas, Agni- 
mitra and Dusyanta respectively what they were. We can- 
not imagine Dilipa without Sudaksina and Aja without 
Indumati. Kalidasa firmly believes that the society is cons- 
tituted by man and woman with equal capacity to good and 
great things for the fulfilment of each other. It is this idea 
that he presented before the world through the opening 
stanza of his Raghuvarhga, where he says, “I bow to Parvati 
and Parameéwara, the parents of the universe, who are 
intermingled with each other, even as the word is with 
its meaning.”! In this one stanza, the poet has set forth the 
highest ideal of womanhood. Even as the word is never 
separate from its meaning, so also is husband never separate 
from the wife. He repeats the same idea of oneness in the 
Kuméarasarhbhava, where he says, “You are accepted to be 
the Prakrti, which translates the aims of the Purusa into 
actions ; and you are also the Purusa who is a passive wit- 
ness to all those actions.” All his works, one after another, 
prove this same idea, that, the Prakrti, the woman, is the 
power that works, while man isthe witness who also gives 
inspiration. This truth, when applied to the material world, 
shows the high and responsible position occupied by woman. 
This is the idea which makes Kalidasa agree with the dictum 
of Manusmrti—“ Where the women are worshipped, there 
live the gods; and where they are not, all rituals are futile.” 
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True to this idea, the husband had definite duties 
towards the wife according to the earlier works in Sanskrit 
literature. He was not even to think of enjoying any 
pleasure that his wife cannot possibly participate in. He is 
advised not to say anything unpleasant to his wife, even if 
provoked.! Elsewhere, itis said, “By taking care of the 
wife and by protecting her the man gets the name Bharta and 
Pati respectively. He hasno right to these names if he fails 
to perform these duties.”* 

The general attitude of man and wife towards each 
other, as found in both the epics, is more or less the same. 
Mutual fidelity between husband and wife was the main idea 
held up during this period. If there is complete harmony 
between the two, the house would be a heaven; if there is 
discord, it would be hell In the Mahabharata, it is plainly 
said, “Even if the house is full of sons, daughters and daugh- 
tors-in-law, it is quite empty if the wife is not there.” In 
another place, it is said, “House is not really the house, but 
itis the housewife that makes it. The home without the 
mistress is much worse than the forest.”® And also, the 
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wife is the God-given friend and companion.’ The wife in 
her turn is warned that she alone is worthy of the name 
woman, with whom the husband is pleased.* 

Patni is explained by Panini as the helper in sacrifice— 
Yajiia.2 The word Yajiia is very comprehensive. It includes 
every one of the activities that contribute towards the wel- 
fare of the whole universe, from the highest soul to the 
lowest worm. The ideaof Yajña isexplained and expounded 
clearly in the Bhagvadgita,’ which in its turn is the sum- 
mary of the teachings contained in all the Upnisads. There 
it is said that the Creator having created all the people 
along with the Yajfias told them that those will yield them 
all their desires. The warning is also sounded there that 
those who indulge in any activity, except inthe spirit of 
sacrifice, become bound by those, and will be dragged 
down.®, Everything that leads to progress depends on the 
Yajña, and the woman who encourages, helps and participa- 
tes in that alone can claim the title Patni. And Patni thus 
becomes the inseparable partner of the Pati every moment 


of his life. 
The description of his wife by the Yaksa in the Megha- 
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duta gives a clear picture of a good and loving woman as 
conceived by Kalidasa.1 The sorrow of Aja at the demise 
of his wife Indumati is another example of the high regard 
in which women are held by the poet. Aja wails: “The 
mistress of the household, the minister friend, dearest dis- 
ciple in the fine arts and what not, has been taken away 
from me by this cruel Death, who has taken you away.” 
The description of Arundhati in the Kumarasambhava is 
another example of Kalidasa’s conception about woman as 
wife, “In the midst of those seven sages, the chaste and 
pure Arundhati, the wife of Vasistha, with her eyes fixed on 
the feet of her husband, shone like the very fulfilment of his 
penances. Lord Siva looked at her and the rsis with the 
same respectful eyes; for, it is the character that counts and 
not the sex, as far as great people are concerned.”® Here, 
the poet clearly expresses what he thinks about women. He 
adds, “By seeing her, Lord Siva became more desirous to get 
married; for, good wives are indeed the inspiration and help 
for all righteous actions.”4 The same idea recorded by 
Manu,’ is accepted and propagated in a wider sense here. 
The question naturally arises, if this isso, why was 
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Kamadeva, the cause of union between man and woman, 
burnt ? The answer is obvious. As has been explained at 
an earlier context, it was lust, illusion and sensual love that 
was burnt in the form of Kamadeva. Kalidasa is called the 
“Bard of Love” by many. He has depicted love in its diffe- 
rent aspects : the care-free love against the background of 
court intrigues, romantic passion which reaches the sum- 
mits of madness and also the love that slowly grows and 
gradually developes into the ideal love with its evils purged 
off by suffering. But what he actually held upas the ideal 
was the love after marriage; love, which protects the 
hearth and home and through it the whole universe. Love 
in the wider sense of the word is praised by Kalidasa. This 
all-pervading and chaste love, that is depicted in the Ardha 
Narisvara form of Siva, is the symbol of Kalidasa’s ideal, 
which he adores and praises in the opening stanza of Raghu- 
varhga. The inter-dependence of husband and wife in this 
way is once again emphasized by him in the sixth canto of 
the Kumarasarmbhava, where the seven sages tell Himavan 
that he should unite his daughter with Siva, even as the 
word with its meaning.1 
This idea is repeatedly found in many Puranas. The 
Lingapurana? and the Skanda Purana® refer to Uma and 
Mahe§swara as the word and its meaning. The latter goes a 
step further and says that while the parents of the universe 
are as word and its meaning, the child Skanda is the Rasa. 
According to the Ramayana, Swayamvara and Gdan- 
dharva type of marriages were not upheld. Sita bears 
testimony to the accepted custom that father is the one who 
is entitled to give away the daughter in marriage.* Another 
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example is that of the hundred daughters of KuSadhvaja, 
who refused the advances of god Vayu, saying that they 
cannot and will not go beyond the orders of their father} 
As has been already seen, Kalidasa also favours this type of 
marriage, which is named Brahma by Manu. Once married, 
then she belongs to the husband for good and evil. Sisters, 
brothers, parents and children enjoy the fruits of their own 
deeds. Wife alone shares the fate of the husband in weal 
or woe2 This is the idea that prevails in the code of 
Manu. But there isa vast difference between the husband 
and the wife as far as the rights and privileges go. The idea 
seems to be that nothing could correct and rehabilitate the 
man except the wholesome influence of his wife. Perhaps 
this was the psychology that prompted the law-givers to en- 
force the duties of the wife with greater care and strictness, 

It is interesting to note that the ideal propagated in the 
Ramayana appealed to the people much more than the fiery 
valour of the women portrayed in the Mahabharata. It was 
not Damayanti, who boldly proclaimed a second swayanwvara 
faked though it was; not Draupadi, who questioned the 
right of Yudhisthira to pawn her; not even Savitri, who stood 
up against the Lord of Death himself for the sake of her 
husband’s life. that found favour with the people and also 
the majority of writers in later days, but it was sita, the 
patient and forbearing, noble, dignified and yet submissive 
in all conditions and circumstances, who was acceptedas the 
ideal by posterity. Whether these characters and happen- 
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ings were purely legendary or otherwise is not the question. 
The fact remains that fiction or history reflect the trends of 
thought that characterized the age. 


Itis obvious that the ideal position enjoyed by women 
in the Vedic period was gradually deteriorating. The 
foreign invasions and changes that were coming over the 
religious ideals, combined with the natural physical disabi- 
lities, paved the way for the slow but sure descent of 
woman from the equal status she shared with man. Though 
there were opposing elements who tried to stem the tide, 
they could not get much success. Kalidasa was witnessing 
sucha time, and seeing both sides of the picture he wanted to 
point out how the natural adverse consequences could be 
avoided. The equal responsibility of man and woman in 
contributing to the welfare of the society was a foregone 
conclusion with him. The ideal of the second Asrama, as 
the mainstay of human life, seemed to the poet as the 
real thing. Hence he portrayed the ideal of his vision, the 
woman who is really one with her husband, just as the sweet 
expressions that enhance the sublime imagination and wis- 
dom. He believed that woman had her own sphere of acti- 
vity just as the man has his own, and working together with 
mutual understanding and unity, they both jointly lead the 
universe tothe greatest bliss, This is the idea] that he 
pictured in all his works as far as the wife was concerned. 
In fact this is the noblest and most important role for 
women as visualized by Kalidasa and portrayed in his plays. 


Certain critics are of the opinion that Kalidasa did 
not look upon women favourably. They refer to the widely 
known legend about the master-poet being an ignoramus in 
the beginning and consequently having been turned out of 
the palace by his wife, princess Vidyottama, as the cause for 
this supposed aversion. They support their conjecture by 
quoting the stray deprecating statements about women found 
in his works and also the use of the synonym abala for them 
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in the Meghaduta and in one or two other places. ‘The basis 
of the conjecture, as well as the proofs quoted, are equally 
flimsy and cannot hold water for a moment. The state. 
ments of the various characters at the different places are 
not to be taken away from the context when they areto be 
interpreted. The ideas embodied in those statements can 
be correctly understood only after a close and sympathetic 
study of each word and its significance at the proper place. 
All those verses and passages have been taken up in this 
treatise, and everywhere it has been seen that Kalidasa’s 
adoration for the wife and mother has been prominent and 
no bitterness against women is found anywhere. 


Taking up the word abala used for women, we have to 
be more careful. We have already seen how Kalidasa was 
disturbed at the fast deteriorating condition of women and also 
the unsympathetic attitude of certain sections of the people, 
who considered women to be fetters that bound them to this 
world. Perhaps he was witnessing the process by which the 
rules of the law-givers, originally meant for the safety of the 
hearth and home and for the protection of women, were 
being turned into fetters for them. As all scholars agree, 
Kalidasa believed in thought-provoking suggestions more 
than open declarations. The word abala was being used as 
a synonym for woman since very early days and the reason 
is quite obvious. The very word sets one thinking, why is 
the woman an abala ? One does not have to search far for an 
answer. By nature, she has to fulfil the duty of becoming 
the mother along with all the accompanying sufferings and 
difficulties which made her physically weak in comparison 
with the sturdy physique of the man, while the sufferings 
of motherhood and the necessity of meeting emergencies 
made her resourceful, understanding and sympathetic. The 
man with his physical strength and arguing intellect may 
achieve much on the materialistic plane; but to have well- 
being and happiness, the qualities of the heart are necessary: 
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Hence it is that women have become worshippable and ado- 
rable in the eyes of all thinking men. It is this peculiarity 
of woman, this self-abnegation, love and consideration that 
has really made her an abala. And Kalidasa’s intention in 
using this word at places seems to be nothing else than 
attracting the attention of the people to this irrefutable 
fact, and reminding them of their duties to her who is pre- 
pared to sacrifice her everything for the sake of her husband 
and children. It is absurd to think that a seer and saint 
like Kalidasa could ever stoop down to the narrow-minded- 
ness of holding a grudge against any one, much less against 
his own wife who, according to his own ideas, is as insepara- 
ble from him as his poetry itself. 

The Natyagastra has ordained that women are the 
basic sources of happiness and so the dramas should include 
them in the leading roles. Most of the Sanskrit play-wrights 
have accepted this ordinance in its narrow sense and the 
result is the innumerable dramas in Sanskrit with love as 
their main sentiment. Kalidasa also has chosen the same 
theme for his plays. But the difference of these plays 
from the bulk of the’ other Sanskrit dramas can be 
understood only when the significance of each word and 
action of the various characters is studied carefully. In his 
works, we have not only the heroine, but all kinds of wo- 
men. Here we are introduced to something real and yet 
new; something which no one else has hit upon. This is 
specially true about the female characters depicted by him, 
who are all natural, enduring and great in their respective 
spheres. Though he wrote many centuries ago, these charac- 
ters have special appeal to people of the present day.. His 
genuis worked for humanity as a whole and that is the secret 
of his appeal to all times and climes. 


CHAPTER IV 


KALIDASA TO BHAVABHOTI 


The plays of Kalidasa epitomise the contradiction in 
the social attitude towards women in India. The two trends 
of thought, one denouncing them as the root of all evils, and 
the other trying to uphold their greatness, were running side 
by side for a longtime. And, inspite of the staunch suppor- 
ters of women like Varahamihira and Apastarhba, women 
were definitely loosing ground, as could be observed from 
the later literature. This is specially noticeable in the 
dramas written after the master-poet. 

A number of dramatists are named by the later writers 
on dramaturgy and the variety and the versatility found in 
those references are themselves proofs of the fact that there 
was no stagnation in the literary field at least up to the 10th 
century A. D. But, unfortunately, most of those dramas are 
known to posterity only by name. Of the writers whose 
works have survived, Sri Harsa, Visakhadatta, Bhavabhuti, 
Bhattanarayana, Saktibhadra, RajaSekhara, Murari and Din- 
gnaga are note-worthy in the arena of Dramatic Literature. 
Each of these poets presents interestingly different types of 
plays. They show variety, elasticity and utility to a great 
extent, But, significantly enough, the information about 
women that could be collected from these plays is compata- 
tively scanty and, indeed, very disappointing. 

We have already noticed that Kalidasa was sounding 
a warning to society about the treatment it was meeting out 
to women, who really desired to be loved and cherished as 
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goddesses of the hearth and home. He had skilfully showed 
how the laws laid down with the best of intentions to pro- 
tect them, were interpreted by those who had vested inte- 
rests to forge fetters for them. But it seems, those warnings, 
though appreciated, did not convince the societyin gene- 
ral and the condition of women continued to deteriorate. 


Women characters who attract the attention of the 
student first, in this period, are those represented by king 
Sri Harsa, the last great Hindu ruler of Northern India. 
He is assigned to the first half of the seventh century. Long 
years had passed since Sakuntala, Malavika, queen Dharini 
and AuSinari were portrayed. But the circumstances that 
created Hamsapadikas and Iravatis seem to have become 
more and more compelling at the time when Sri Harsa 
wrote. Priyadarsika, Ratnavali and Malayavati are the 
heroines of the three plays of this author. The first two 
themes centre round the amours of the famous king Uda- 
yana, while the third describes the self-sacrifice of the 
Vidyadhara prince, Jimutavahana. The former two plays 
belong to the type called natika described by Bharata’ as 
full of female characters, music, dance and merry-making, 
and also having the hero, heroine, and the chief queen 
depicted. Later dramaturgists also have described the 
natika in greater details? In both the nafikas Sri Harsa 
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seems to be following closely the rules laid down by Bharata, 
This type of plays, not being expected to contribute to 
either Dharma or Karma, may have amour as its theme and 
this limits its scope very much. 


Though a great warrior and politician, Sri Harsa had 
a deep interest in literature. Many poets such as Bana, 
Dhavaka and others flourished in his court. Apart from 
encouraging the literary genius dependent on him, he him- 
self was a poet of considerable ability. Of course, there isnot 
much comparison between him and Kalidasa who influenced 
him or Bhavabhuti who came after him. There is not 
much originality found in the plots or development of situa- 
tions or characters. Priyadarsika and Ratnavali, remind us 
of Malavika’s condition in the court of Agnimitra, though 
they do not arouse in our minds the same consideration or 
admiration that is created by the latter. As for Malayavati, 
the heroine of the Nagananda, which is a full-fledged drama, 
the most that can be said is that she seems to be more a 
shadow than reality in the whole play. 

In the two natikas of Sri Harsa, we are once more 
taken to the harem of an amorous king, whose love-intrigues 
had given enough inspiration to many play-wrights. The 
very choice of themes and the development of characters 
show that these-belong to a time when the author was more 
interested in worldly prosperity and enjoyment. History 
tells us that emperor Sri Harsa took to the principles of 
Buddhism in the later period of his life. It was only natu- 
ral that the lighter moods prevailed in his younger days and 
the results were Priyadarsika and Ratnavali. Between 
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these two nāțikās the theme, characterisation and treatment 
of the plots go to show the precedence of the Priyadargika 
to the Ratnavali. Even.as a literary piece the Ratnavali is 
a mature production compared to the other play. The 
Nagananda, with tranquility as its predominent sentiment, 
and non-violence and self-sacrifice as the ideals held up, 
definitely point towards a period in the poet’s life in which 
he seems to have realised the futility of worldly pleasures, 
and to have accepted the doctrine of complete self-abnega- 
tion for the sake of others to be the most en-nobling and 
desirable thing in this world. True to conventions, Malaya- 
vati has been introduced as the heroine and love sceneshave 
been depicted in the first portion of the play. The author 
himself seems to be not much interested in ordinary things, 
for he very easily switches on to the depiction of dutifulness 
to the parents and self-renunciation as the ideals even for 
youths, A close study of these playsshows the Nagananda 
to be the last drama, while the Priyadarsika’ preceded the 
Ratnavali, 

As we are introduced to the heroines of the two natikas 
of Sri Harşa, we seem to go back to the story of Malavika 
who was under the care of the chief queen of Agnimitra. 
But the similarity ends with the outline of the theme. 
Priyadargika and Ratnāvalī are so different from the sister 
of Madhavsena, even as both of them are different from 
each other. So also is queen Vasavadatta different from 
queen Dharini. 

The story of Udayanahad provided former writers, who 
wrote long before Sri Harsa, with themes for dramas. That 
it was quite popular in those days is proved not only by the 
words of Sri Harsa himself in both his dramas,’ but also by 
the references made by earlier writers like Sudraka* and 
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Kalidasa!. The Brhatkatha by Gunadhya or some version 
of the same must have served as the source-book of the 
themes centering round Udayana. We are not able to 
know much about the original work because it has long been 
lost to posterity. Three abridgements of the same are 
available now but all of them belong to a very late date and 
could not have served as source-books to §ri Harsa. The 
only possible conclusion is that Sri Harsa took the story 
from the same sources that served his predecessors. 


Though these two plays are very good pieces as litera- 
ry works, they do not present a very high standard of cul- 
ture or refinement. In the Priyadargika, the heroine was 
intended as the bride of king Udayana, but as luck would 
have it, she fell into the hands of enemies and was taken as 
captive to Udayana, who left her in the custody of queen 
Vasavadatta. After some time the king saw the girl and 
became attracted to her, while she also fell in love with him. 
Though queen Vasavadatta was deadly against their union 
in the beginning, she herself ultimately gave the captive in 
marriage to the king, as she recognised her cousin Priya- 
dargana in her. The main plot of the Ratnavali also is 
more or less the same, the difference being only in the 
characters of the heroines and the methods in which the 
union of the lovers was contrived in each case. Queen 
Vasavadatta, the chief queen of Udayana and Kanchan- 
mala, her maid-in-attendance, are the female characters 
common to both the plays while Udayana and his friend 
Vasantaka are the male ones found in both. All these, 
except Kanchanamala, are already known to us from the 
works of Bhasa. But the king and the queen in the plays of 
$i Harsa do not have anything in common with those who 
were introduced to us by the earlier poet. The queen, 
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Vasavadatta, as portrayed by Bhāsa is'a noble, dignified, ge- 
nerous-minded and understanding personage, who could 
have risen to the height of Queen Dharini, if the cirucumstan- 
ces were the same. But she, as seen inthe plays we are studying 
now, reminds us more of Irāvatī in the Malavikagnimitra. 
The influence of the master-poet over Sri Harsa is only too 
obvious in both these plays, specially in the Priyadarsika. 
Situations, incidents and even ideas seem to have been 
freely borrowed from the works of Kalidasa. For example, 
Sakuntala was troubled by the bee while she was watering 
the plants in the hermitage! and that gave king Dusyanta 
an opportunity to approach her. Here, in the Priyadarsika 
also, the bees came out of the lotuses and troubled Arany- 
aka, which gave an opportunity to Udayana to go to her." 
The words of Vasantaka in this play? seem to repeat the 
teasing statement of Priyarhvada and Anastya.’ The simi- 
laritiesin various situations are remarkable between the 
Priyadargika and the Malavikagnimitra. While the dance 
performance was the means by which Malavika was presen- 
ted to the king, the drama within the play provided greater 
opportunity to Priyadarsika and Udayana. The imprison- 
ment of the new loves of the hero by the chief queen is 
common to both the natikas, as found in the Malavikagni- 
mitra. The theme being almost the same in the nataka 
by Kalidasa and the nāțikās of Sri Harsa, the similarity 
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of situations aré understandable to a great extent. Still, the 
evidences are too over-whelming to allow any doubt as 
to the great influence of Kalidasa over §ri Harsa. 

But, these similarities are confined only to the literary 
and technical side of the plays. Coming down to the charac- 
ters represented and the society reflected in the later plays, 
we find ourselves brought to a different atmosphere altoge- 
ther. The women depicted by Sri Harsa seem to have 
nothing in common with the same characters portrayed by 
the earlier poet Bhasa, or with any one presented by 
Kalidasa. The inner apartments of Udayana seem to haye 
been reduced to the condition of the women’s apartments in 
the house of any ordinary rich man. The king himself seems 
to be given to music, wine and women. Once his desire was 
roused for any new found beauty, nothing could stop him, 
as testified by Manorama in the Priyadarsika.1 Women 
seem to have become the objects of sensual pleasure only. 
King Udayana seems to have had no scruples as to right or 
wrong conduct, once his desires were aroused. He was more 
concerned with the fulfilment of his own desires than with the 
welfare of his subjects, for he appears to be always in search 
of some new acquisition for his lust. Vasantaka testified to 
the fact that ever since Aranyaka was seen by the king, the 
latter had been thinking of a way to meet her, forgetting 
even the duties of the state In the Ratnavali also we find 
the king to be enjoying life to the full, leaving the matters 
of state to the able ministers like Yaugandharayana, Ruman- 
van and others. Natika being the type of play allowing a 
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number of women, it is only natural that both these plays of 
Sri Harşa are swamped with women. The story by its very 
nature relates only to the royal harem and so it is not possi- 
ble to know much about the life of women in general at the 
time when Śrī Harşa wrote. But what little we could 
gather seems to reflect a deteriorated condition of women. 
Priyadarsika, Ratnavali, and Malayavatī are girls of 
marriageable age. All the three belong to the type of hero- 
ines described as Mugdha! by the dramaturgists. They are 
young, meek and always frightened, though these conditions 
do not in any way stop them from following their own 
hearts’ desires. All the three are daughters of noble kings, 
but they show no particular praise-worthy virtues of their 
own. It is their beauty, and beauty alone, that is praised 
every where. The words of Bhishmapitamaha in the Pañ- 
caratra* that women are known by their beauty, while 
men by their valour, seem to have become deep-rooted in 
the society by this time. Their beauty and accomplish- 
ments in fine arts alone have been brought forward and 
held up for admiration every where. Priyadarsika, when 
presented to Udayana as the daughter of Vindhyaketu, is 
sent to the queen with the message that she must be looked 
after like a sister by her and be given education suitable to 
a princess, adding further that he should be informed when 
she becomes eligible for marriage? “The word Varayogya, 
cannot be taken to mean “when she attains marriageable age,” 
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because it was while she was actually being taken asa bride 
to Udayana, that her father was defeated. The custom 
seems to have been to send the bride to the residence of 
the bride-groom for marriage, as against the way described 
in the Pratijiityaugandharayana and the Svapnavasavadatta 
of Bhisa, or in the Tapasavatsaraja, where the bride-groom 
goes to the residence of the bride and brings her with him- 
self. Both Priyadarsika and Ratnavali were lost on their 
way while being taken to be married to Udayana, even as 
Malavika got lost on her way while being taken by her 
brother to Agnimitra. This probably may be an indication 
of the change of customs from the time of Bhasa to the 
period of the later poets. Kalidasa has described both the 
methods. In the Abhijianasakuntalam, and the Vikramor- 
vagiya, the marriage was by Gandharva rites. But where 
a marriage properly arranged was to take place, as in the 
case of Malavika, we find the elder brother taking his sister 
to the betrothed king. But in the Kumarasambhava, we 
have the seven sages sent as messengers to the girl’s father 
by the bride-groom to ask for her hand, and the marriage 
took place at the bride’s residence. Both these customs 
are existent to this day in different parts of India. Though 
the marriage ceremony always takes place at the bride’s 
residence now-a-days, the preliminaries differ from place to 
place. Asfor example, while in the North, it is the girl’s 
party that goes in search of a suitable boy, in Kerala, it is 
supposed to be disgraceful to the girl’s family if any initia- 
tive is taken from their side to secure a husband for the 
girl. This being the case, perhaps there is nothing wrong 
in concluding that Sri Harsa was aware of the custom of 
taking the girl to the bride-groom at the time he wrote. 
One thing seems to be definite that, child marriages were 
not prevalent at least in the royal families, and that the 
girls were to have accomplishments in fine arts to their 
credit, so that they should be able to keep up the interest 
of their husbands in themselves. 
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Aranyaka was to be instructed in these arts under the 
supervision of the chief queen. Ratnavali was already an 
expert in the art of painting, as is proved by the fact that 
she, like Sagarika, could paint the picture of Udayana from 
memory, and her friend Susangata also could draw the 
former’s portrait with equal skill. Malayavati played beau- 
tifully on the lute as testified in the first act of the Naga- 
nanda. According to the testimony of King Udayana, 
music, dance, playing on instruments and such other fine 
arts were the necessary constituents of education to be 
imparted to the girls of noble families. 

Priyadarsika, though head over ears in love with the 
king, hesitates at every step, even like Malavika of Kali- 
dasa. She is more timid and frightened as a tame deer, when 
compared to Ratnavali, the heroine of the other natika. 
Priyadargika does not lift a finger to attain her desire. If not 
for Manorama’s courage and Vasantaka’s complacence, it is 
very doubtful whether she would ever have been united 
with king Udayana. Ratnavali presents a bolder type of 
maiden. She is quite courageous in her love. She dares to 
portray the king ona picture-board, difficult to hide, though 
she knows very well the possible consequences of a dis- 
covery. Her adventurous spirit is evidenced by her accep- 
tance of the suggestions of Susangata to disguise herself as 
the queen and go to the king. While Priyadarsika takes 
recourse to poison, Ratnavali decides to end her life by 
hanging herself with the aid of a creeper. 

The very interesting factors are the actions and reac- 
tions common to the heroines of both the dramas. Priya- 
dargika and Ratnavali, both saw the king, and recognised in 
him the person their respective fathers had wished as their 
husband. Then they fell in love with him, while the king 
got infatuated with their beauty not knowing their 
identity, quite true to his own nature. He went about 
thinking and working out ways and means to obtain his 
heart’s desire with the help of his friend and the maids-in- 
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attendance on the queen. But the girls invariably decided 
to commit suicide to escape an unhappylife. The idea seems 
‘to be that if one could not get the man one desired for one- 
self, then life was not worth living. The words of Kalidasa, 
“Death is much better for lovers who have no hopes of 
union with each other”,! seem to have been well accepted 
by the maidens of the day. Malayavati, the Vidyadhara 
princess, too, is no exception; for she also tries to put an 
end to her life. In each case, it is the entrance of the res- 
pective hero that saves the life of the heroine. 

Though the girls were kept under the protection of . 
their parents, they were not at all in seclusion. Whether 
maids or mistresses, the’ unmarried girls were free to 
move about in gardens and other safely-protected public 
places in the company of their particular friends. There 
was no harm in looking at a maiden, as is repeatedly said 
in allthe three plays of Sri Harsa2 But, married women 
were to be avoided scrupulously? 

The maidens other than the princesses, depicted by 
Śrī Harsa seem to get intoxicated during the various festi- 
vals. They sang and danced during the festival of cupid, 
the festival of spring, and on many other occasions. The 
play within the play, in Priyadarsika, is a proof of the fact 
that women actors were existent in the harems. Here, we 
are reminded of the dictum of Bharata who said that women 
in the harems of kings should be taught the art of acting, 
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even as the Apsaras in heaven were trained in this and 
other allied arts! The practice of the girls on attendance 
in the harem staging plays in order to please the king and 
queen and the limited audience that could gather within 
the safely-guarded inner apartments, seems to be quite 
common. But here, we get an indication that only women 
participated in such plays and the roles of men also were 
acted by themselves as proved by the fact that Manorama 
was to play the part of the king inthe drama written by 
Sankrtyayani. There seemsto be nothing wrong in con- 
cluding that maidens enjoyed comparative freedom during 
the period when Sri Harsa wrote. 

But, the life of women in general, especially of those 
who were married, was more fettered and restricted. 
The companionship and the feeling of oneness between the 
wife and the husband seems to be dying out in this period 
which left the woman to be more a “thing of beauty” to be 
enjoyed by man at his own sweet will and pleasure. Vasava- 
datta, the chief queen of Udayana, as presented by Sri 
Harsa, is an example beyond doubt. King Udayana seems 
to be falling in love with any new beauty he happens to 
come across. The deep love he professes for his queen is 
no barrier to him in courting any one of her maids-in-atten- 
dance, if the latter attracted his fancy. We have already 
seen Udayana through the pen of Bhasa. He was not able 
to forget his beloved Vasavadatta, even though he was con- 
vinced that she wasdead and, forced by circumstances, he 
had to marry Padmavati. In the Tapasavatsaraja also, where 
he isthe hero, he does not show sucha frivolous nature. 
There again, the reasons that forced him to a second marri- 
age were political and his affections were constantly cen- 
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tered in his first love. But Udayana, portrayed by Sri 
Harsa, scandalously differs from the heroes portrayed by 
any of the earlier writers. The readiness with which he 
accepts the suggestions of Manorama, to act his own role in 
the play to be presented before the queen, is a proof of his 
unscrupulous and callous nature. The reason is not far to 
seek. 


Queen Vasavadatta, in the nāțikās of Sti Harşa, 
depicted in almost the same position as Dharini in the Mala- 
vikagnimitra, shows a very different phase of woman’s 
character. Itisthe jealous wife that predominates in her 
nature. King Agnimitra is not much different from king 
Udayana, as far as his fickleness in affection is concerned. 
The difference of the whole atmosphere depends on the 
queens, the presiding deities of the two harems. 


Priyadarsika was brought to the king as a captive 
princess and Ratnavali was brought to the queen as a girl 
lost inthe sea. Both the situations are more or less simi- 
lar to that in which Malavika was brought to the court of 
Agnimitra, but the difference is also remarkable, which 
‘depended much on the treatment of the maidens by the res- 
pective queens. Malavika’s presence in the harem was not 
known to the king till he saw her picture. Similar was the 
case with Ratnavali, who came to queen Vasavadatta, as 
Sagarika. Priyadarsika, as Aranyaka, was entrusted by the 
king to the care of the queen. It was by accident that the 
girls were seen by the respective heroes after they entered 
the harem. Thus, the outline of the themes is the same, 
up till the first meeting of the hero and the heroine. 


As we have already noticed, Dharini knew her hus- 
band well enough and always tried to safe-guard him, and 
thus herself too by keeping the temptations out of his way 
as far as possible. She was not aware of the noble lineage 
of Malavika, sent to her by her brother as a booty of wat. 
Still, she was kind and loving to the girl and was careful to 
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train her in all the fine arts assuited to a noble-born girl. As 
a wife, naturally, she could not and would not like to add one 
more number to the full harem. But, as a good judge of cha- 
racter, she guessed the possibility of the girl's noble birth. 
She did not hesitate to test the fact when the opportunity 
arose, as proved by the episode of the Asoka Dohada. The 
arrangements to marry Malavika to the king were comp- 
lete even before her identity was revealed. And, when the 
princess was actually recognised, the repentance of the 
queen about the way she treated the former was quite gen- 
uine, as is proved from the words that fell from her mouth 
spontaneously. Thus, Dharini always kept herself the 
mistress of every situation by the authority gained by love 
and kindness to all, and also by her own dignity and self 
respect. But the character of queen Vasavadatta, as depic- 
ted by Sri Harsa, is a sad commentary on womanhood as a 
whole. 

This queen does not at all compare favourably with 
the Vasavadatta of the Svapnavasavadatta—that noble 
woman, who allowed herself to be considered dead, and 
also accepted the humiliation of being a dependent on the 
very same princess who replaced her, for the sake of the 
glory of her husband. The Vasavadatta of Bhasa seems to 
hold up the ideal propagated in the Ramayana, namely, the 
fame of the husband is to be safe-guarded by the wife, be- 
cause, her everything is the husband” The same idea was 
held by Kalidasa also, though with a little modification. 
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The wife, indeed, should safeguard the name and fame of 
her husband, but not by the method of self-abnegation, 
sacrificing her own self-respect and dignity asa woman. As 
we have already noticed, Kalidasa held that if the woman 
is lost, the man cannot survive. And he proved it by his 
portrayal of queen Dharini and also all other female cha- 
racters. 


But, by the time Sri Harsa wrote, the woman seems to 
have come down in the scale to a great extent, having less 
capacity for pure and selfless love, which characterised the 
women of earlier days. The best ideals of his time, repre- 
sented by queen Vasavadatta, can only be compared to 
those found in Iravati, portrayed by Kalidasa. Queen 

_Vasavadatta, seen in the two plays of Sri Harsa, does love 
her husband, and is loved and respected by him as she de- 
served. But she does not seem to possess the dignity and 
broad-mindedness required by her position as the chief queen 
and the better-half of a high and mighty king. According 
to the rules of dramaturgy, she falls under the category of 
the Madhya type of heroines, described as jealous, proud, 
easily angered or pleased.’ Her jealous and unforgiving 
nature, prejudiced behaviour and frequent nagging bring 
her down to a very low level. The epithets given to her, 
such as Kopana, Candi and Manini, by her servants, Vas- 
antaka and the king himself seem to be quite well deserved, 
when we remember her behaviour at certain critical times. 
The haste in which she broke up the play, inspite of the 
pleadings of Sankrtyayani, her anger that resulted in the 
imprisonment of Aranyaka, Sagarika, and even Vasantaka 
when they were found out, and her general behaviour to the 
king at such times, all point to the very ordinary level of 
her character and culture. When she gets the letter from 
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her mother pointing out the seemingly passive behaviour of 
Udayana about the defeat and imprisonment of Drdhavar- 
man, Vasavadatta's words reflect a very shallow and uncul- 
tured mind. She asks Sankrtyayani: “How he, who cares 
no more for me, can care for mine ?”! She does not seem 
to care if her husband, the king, was disgraced before the 
respected people or the servants of the harem. Perhaps, 
that is the reason why Manorama in the Priyadargika®, 
and Susangata in the Ratnavali*, dared to tease the ‘king, 
though they were only the maids-in-attendance. We are 
forced to compare these with Bakulavalika and Nipunikaz 
who, though in the know of things, still kept their distance 
from, and respect for their master, the king, Of course, 
the behaviour of king Udayana also is no better. He 
did not hesitate to take the hands of the girl Susangata and 
plead with her to keep his secret. Neither the girls con- 
cerned, nor any body else in the court seem to think there 
was anything strange or wrong in the king’s fickleness. On 
the other hand, the minister Yaugandharayana knew that, 
to keep the girls in the near vicinity of the king was enough 
to achieve the desired end. These same ideas prevailed 
among every one who knew the king, as proved by the 
words of Manorami telling Aranyaka: “if you were seen by 
the king, that is enough. Now he himself will search out 
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The wife, indeed, should safeguard the name and fame of 
her husband, but not by the method of self-abnegation, 
sacrificing her own self-respect and dignity asa woman. As 
we have already noticed, Kalidasa held that if the woman 
is lost, the man cannot survive. And he proved it by his 
portrayal of queen Dharini and also all other female cha- 
racters. 


But, by the time Sri Harsa wrote, the woman seems to 
have come down in the scale to a great extent, having less 
capacity for pure and selfless love, which characterised the 
women of earlier days. The best ideals of his time, repre- 
sented by queen Vasavadatta, can only be compared to 
those found in Iravati, portrayed by Kalidasa. Queen 

_Vasavadatta, seen in the two plays of Sri Harsa, does love 
her husband, and is loved and respected by him as she de- 
served. But she does not seem to possess the dignity and 
broad-mindedness required by her position as the chief queen 
and the better-half of a high and mighty king. According 
to the rules of dramaturgy, she falls under the category of 
the Madhya type of heroines, described as jealous, proud, 
easily angered or pleased.’ Her jealous and unforgiving 
nature, prejudiced behaviour and frequent nagging bring 
her down to a very low level. The epithets given to her, 
such as Kopana, Candi and Manini, by her servants, Vas- 
antaka and the king himself seem to be quite well deserved, 
when we remember her behaviour at certain critical times. 
The haste in which she broke up the play, inspite of the 
pleadings of Sankrtyayani, her anger that resulted in the 
imprisonment of Aranyaka, Sagarika, and even Vasantaka 
when they were found out, and her general behaviour to the 
king at such times, all point to the very ordinary level of 
her character and culture. When she gets the letter from 
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nature, prejudiced behaviour and frequent nagging bring 
her down to a very low level. The epithets given to her, 
such as Kopana, Candi and Manini, by her servants, Vas- 
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when we remember her behaviour at certain critical times. 
The haste in which she broke up the play, inspite of the 
pleadings of Sankrtyayani, her anger that resulted in the 
imprisonment of Aranyaka, Sagarika, and even Vasantaka 
when they were found out, and her general behaviour to the 
king at such times, all point to the very ordinary level of 
her character and culture. When she gets the letter from 
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her mother pointing out the seemingly passive behaviour of 
Udayana about the defeat and imprisonment of Drdhavar- 
man, Vasavadatta’s words reflect a very shallow and uncul- 
tured mind. She asks Sankrtyayani: “How he, who cares 
no more for me, can care for mine ?”! She does not seem 
to care if her husband, the king, was disgraced before the 
respected people or the servants of the harem. Perhaps, 
that is the reason why Manoram@in the Priyadarsika?, 
and Susangata in the Ratnavali®, dared to tease the ‘king, 
though they were only the maids-in-attendance. We are 
forced to compare these with Bakulavalika and Nipunika 
who, though in the know of things, still kept their distance 
from, and respect for their master, the king, Of course, 
the behaviour of king Udayana also is no better. He 
did not hesitate to take the hands of the girl Susangata and 
plead with her to keep his secret Neither the girls con- 
cerned, nor any body else in the court seem to think there 
was anything strange or wrong in the king’s fickleness. On 
the other hand, the minister Yaugandharayana knew that, 
to keep the girls in the near vicinity of the king was enough 
to achieve the desired end. These same ideas prevailed 
among every one who knew the king, as proved by the 
words of Manoramā telling Aranyaka: “if you were seen by 
the king, that is enough. Now he himself will search out 
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ways and means to obtain you.”? Udayana behaved pro- 


perly when he sent the captive princess, brought to him, to 
his wife and instructed the latter to take care of her and 
remind him of her when she qualified herself to get married. 
The duty of the conqueror king should have been to treat 
the captive according to her status. But, those particular 
words, taken along with his exclamation when he met and 
recognised her next, seem to tella different story. He 
considered himself cheated out of his rights for a long time”. 
His intentions about the girl do not appear to be any better 
than those of a lustful man. 

A man who is contented with his married life in every 
way, would not and could not be searching for new acquisi- 
tions at all times. This is an elementary factor of a psycho- 
logical truth. The very fact that Udayana was ever ready 
to jump at anew arrival, proves his discontented conjugal 
life. Women being reduced to be mere companions in sen- 
sual enjoyment, the degradation of the harem was inevitable. 
Vasavadatta, who ought to have been the ruler of Uda- 
yana’s heart, as depicted by Bhasa, was ruling only the full 
harem of the king; even that through the height of her posi- 
tion and not by her innate noble qualities. Her treatment 
of the girl entrusted to her care by the king is not at all 
commendable. We donot see any consideration or love 
for the girl in the heart of the queen. Aranyaka's own 
words testify to the treatment meted out to her by the 
queen.’ She feels her degraded position as a servant in the 
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queen’s retinue. The case of Sagarika also is not in any 
way better. Vasavadatta is feared by her servants as well 
as others in the harem. But she does not command the 
admiration, affection and loyalty enjoyed by either 
Dharini or the queens portrayed by Bhasa. Here, Vasava- 
datta is ready to imprison any one who crossed her, even if 
it be a friend of the king himself. True, Malavika also was 
imprisoned by Dharini. But it is tobe remembered that 
she did so only to please her co-wife Iravati, and she took 
the first opportunity to release her. The confidence of her 
servants in the benevolent nature ot the queen of Agnimitra 
is proved many times in the Malavikagnimitra. For example, 
while Malavika was caught in the act of yielding to the 
king a second time by Iravati and was frightened about the 
possible consequences; Bakulavalika assured her with confi- 
dence, “My friend, be calm. The queen is true to her words.” 
Every one in the court of Agnimitra from master to ser- 
vant, was sure that the queen could never be unjust or 
unkind. But neither Manorama, nor Susangata, nor even 
the king was sure of the moods of the Vasavadatta portrayed 
in these later plays. Wasantaka, who played a role similar 
to that of Gautama in the Malavikagnimitra, advised the 
king to break down the walls of the harem, if he wished to 
rescue Aranyaka.? - And the king had to remind him that 
the queen alone was the authority in such matters. This is 
not the only instance which points out that the respect 
commanded by this queen is due only to her position. The 
unforgiving nature of Vasavadattd is evidenced in both the 
plays, even to the very end when the girls were in the clut- 
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ches of death. In Priyadarsika, she actually says to herself 
that if she did not do something in order to bring Aranyaka 
back to life, people would misunderstand her.’ In the case 
of Ratnavali also, there is not much difference in the attitude 
of the queen except this, that, she remembered the captive 
girls in the harem, the moment she realised about the danger 
of fire. But she was prepared to bestow their hands on the 
king only after their identities, as her long-lost cousins, were 
revealed. 


The difference between the portraits of queen Vasa- 
vadatta, drawn by Bhāsa in the earlier period and that drawn 
by Sri Harsa at a later date, is an eye-opener‘to the change 
that had come over the society. The adorable queens as 
visualised by Kalidasa seem to have disappeared by the time 
of Sri Harsa, leaving only the second class ladies of the 
harem for the poet to draw his ideals from. The limited 
educational facilities allowed to the women and their grow- 
ing seclusion inthe inner apartments, seem to have curbed 
the noble qualities discernable in the earlier women, while 
weakness, narrow-mindedness and jealousy seem to dominate 
their nature. The atmosphere of the whole harem seems to 
have degenerated and no redeeming feature is found any 
where. 

Polygamy which was already existent in the times of 
Kalidasa appears to have become the rule of the day. The 
unhappy results of the same is also obvious to all. For, the 
parents of Priyadargika and Ratnavali are both hesitant to 
give their daughters in marriage to Udayana, because they 
were unwilling to give pain to their beloved niece who was 
already married to Udayana. Yaugandharayana seems to 
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have been always eager to add to the number of princesses 
Udayana married. Whenever he heard about a princess 
who was foretold by some siddha that she would become the 
wife of an emperor, the minister immediately set to work to 
get her married to Udayana. Love marriages had become more 
frequent, as could be surmised from the words of Sankrt- 
yayani who says: “Princess, this Gandharva type of marriage 
is accepted and approved by the “Dharmasastras. Why 
feel ashamed of it?”! The position of the wives of the kings 
was as fickle as bubbles, since there was no restriction on 
Man’s freedom to take any woman he liked as his wife. The 
much emphasized Daksinya existed only in words, as could 
be seen from the beelike attitude of Udayana. 

The veil appears to have come to stay, to cover the 
married woman. Though maidens could be gazed at by all, 
it was considered lack of manners, if one looked at a married 
woman. Inthe Nagananda, Jimutavahana decides to look 
at Malayavati only after he was assured that she was a 
maiden. He is not willing to look at her first, because he 
was doubtful that she may be a woman who should not be 
looked at. There are occasional references in the same play 
to show that even women in general had begun to put 
on veils. When Vidusaka, the friend of Jimutavahana, 
was disturbed by the bees because of the garland he was 
wearing, he decided to cover himself with the red garments 
presented to him by Malayavati. Here he says, “I shall 
dress like a woman with these red garments and veil myself 
with this Uttarīya and go." The custom of using a veil asa 
token of noble birth had come into existence long before, as 
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we have noticed in the previous chapters. Women of royal 
families kept themselves within the harem at the time when 
Bhasa wrote. The same idea is expressed by Udayana to 
Vasavadatta in the Ratnavali,’ as by Bhasa’s Udayana to 
Padmavati in the Svapnavasavadatta. The natural conclu. 
sion is that the custom of women of royal families avoiding 
to appear in public had become common. 


The fasts and vows we noticed in the dramas of Kali- 
dasa seem to have become quite popular among women. 
According to the Dharmasastrakaras women were not to 
perform any religious rites. All that they had to do was to 
serve their husbands faithfully.” If they must do something, 
then, that should be without any mantras.* These fasts and 
vows performed by women were all meant either to secure 
a good husband in case of maidens, like Malayavati, or for 
the welfare of the husband, in the case of married women, 
like Queen Vasavadatta. This attitude seems to be in the 
ascendence at the time of Sri Harsa. King Udayana is 
described to be in the pangs of separation, seeking relief by 
visiting shower-houses, gardens and such other places,‘ be- 
cause of Vasavadatta’s frequent and long fasts and other 
religious activities. 


The system of Sati seems to have come into existence. 
Vijayasena tells the king that all the wives of Vindhyaketu 
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followed him to the other world by ascending his funeral 


pyre. 
Bana, the famous writer who flourished under the pat- 


ronage of king Sri Harsa, refers to this custom in both of his 
novels. In the Harsacarita which is a historical novel, the 
wife of Prabhakaravardhana is said to have ascended the 
pyre with him. In the other novel, the Kadambari, the same 
custom is denounced in unequivocal words. These refer- 
ences support our conclusion that the custom of widows 
ascending the pyre with their husbands was getting hold in 
the society more and more, though opposition was still 
existing. 
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But burning oneself to death was not sanctioned by 
Manu. According to the earlier lawgivers, the widows Were 
to live a life of celebacy or take to ascetic life.! In the 
Malavikagnimitra, we have already noticed the unique 
character, Parivrajika. Here in the Priyadarsika, there 
is Sankrtyayani who is also a nun. Like the Parivrajika, 
this lady also is well-versed in the Sastras and literature. It 
-was she who dramatized the marriage of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana, to be enacted in the auditorium of the palace? 
But, one thing is significant here; though a well-wisher of the 
king and queen, she does not like to interefere in the palace 
intrigues directly or indirectly. She tries her best to smoo- 
then the relations between the king and the queen, which 
often got complicated by the unscrupulousness-of the king 
and the jealous and impatient nature of the queen. But, she 
retired with dignity.from such situations-which did not suit 
her position as one dedicated to religious life. The way in 
which she left the audience-chamber, saying, “It is not proper 
for me to stay here anymore,”® when it was detected by the 
queen that the king himself was acting the role which 
Manorama should have acted according to schedule, is an 
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example to the point. The characterization of this lady is 
in keeping with the fact that Sti Harsa was a staunch 
follower of Buddhism, which allowed women to accept the 
ascetic garb and work for the betterment of the world, even 
as men. 


There is evidence enough in these plays to show that 
Śrī Harsa’s rule was a period of tolerance for both Hinduism 
and Buddhism. This co-existence of both the religions is 
most obvious in the Nagananda. This play seems to be 
more of didactic importance as far as can be judged from the 
theme. As it was mainly meant to hold up the ideal of 
benevolence, and self-sacrifice, there is not much scope for 
women characters, who were considered at that time as hel- 
pers only in enjoying worldly pleasures. The ordinance of 
Manu which denounced woman as a door to hell, and attri- 
buted to her various other evil qualities, came to be taken 
as gospel truth by people in general; and, perhaps, the 
mutual distrust of man and woman becoming a vicious circle, 
paved the way for further deterioration in the conditions 
of both. 


Malayavati, though introduced as the heroine in the 
Nagananda, appears to be a complete misfit in the play. The 
atmosphere of the play is rather high and philosophical 
to allow frivolous love affairs init. But, some how, the poet 
did try to connect the love of Malayavati and Jimutavahana 
with the self-sacrifice and benevolence of the latter. So, it 
is only natural that the heroine fades into a mere shadow in 
the background. The conventional situations of a love story 
are not lacking in the Nagananda, in so far as the hero and 
the heroine are depicted in their lovesick conditions and the 
desperate love of the latter is shown by her trying to com- 
mit suicide as the heroines of the other two plays. On the 
whole, Malayavati does not show much individuality. She 
seems to be a creation of the poet to illustrate the ideal wife 
and daughter-in-law that would satisfy the contemporary 
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society. Everywhere she seems to be repeating the words and 
actions of her parents-in-law, particularly so in the last act. 
Malayavati and her mother-in-law are the two female cha- 
racters who are noteworthy in this play. But the only 
peculiarity noticeable about them is that, they are just two 
non-entities who did not have any existence apart from their 
respective husbands. Malayavati’s one desire is to get a 
suitable husband, for the fulfillment of which she worships 
the goddess Gouri. Once she is married, her life merges 
into that of her husband and, for all practical purposes, she 
lives when he lives and dies when he dies. In this play 
§ri Harsa seems to be holding up the ideals of the two 
religions which he supported equally: the ideal of self-sacri- 
fice held up by Buddhism for the man, and the complete 
self-abnegation and devotion to the husband, propagated by 
Hinduism for the woman, Also, the goddess Gouri, the 
divine bird Garuda, and the Bodhisattva are all brought on 
the stage as and when required, thus, perhaps showing the 
happy blending of the good things in both the religions. As 
a didactic.play, the Nagananda may be very interesting and 
valuable, but the picture of the women one visualises in it 
is rather disappointing and discouraging. 

All the three plays of Śrī Harsa, though good, as far as 
they go by way of literary pieces, show a very unexhilarating 
condition of women in general, even though only the royal 
families are depicted. 

The Mudraraksasa, a drama with a full-fledged political 
theme and, consequently, with no woman character in the 
leading role, claims our attention next. The author of this 
drama is Visakhadatta who is said to have written another 
drama also, called Devi-Candragupta, which is not available 
in full. His reference to bad poets, who do not keep unity 
of action in their dramas, and also to the difficulty of com- 
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posing a good drama, go to show that he was well-versed 
in the Sahitya Sastra or the Science of Literature, specially 
the branch of dramaturgy. 

This drama is exclusively devoted to the political hap- 
penings during the dethronement of king Nanda by Canakya 
to place his beloved disciple, Candragupta, on the throne. 
In many respects, this play is unique among the Sanskrit 
dramas, mainly due to the absence of leading female charac- 
ters. The peculiar theme, and the variety and peculiarity 
of the characters represented are also noteworthy. There 
are kings and ministers, aristocrats and ascetics, warriors 
and assassins, spies and secret agents. The female charac- 
ters known to us in this play are the two door-keepers 
Sonottara and Vijaya, and the wife of Candanadasa, who 
appear on the stage, while the Visakanya and the wife of 
Amatya Raksasa are referred to in the development of the 
plot. 

These references, scanty as they are, indicate that 
according to this writer at least, women had ceased to 
be of much importance except as sources of enjoyment to 
their husbands at the time of prosperity, and of troubles 
in times of difficulties, When serious thoughts and deci- 
sions were needed, it was thought better to keep them 
away from the scene of action. The wife of Amatya Rak- 
sasa is referred to as Grhajana, the person to be at home. 
The women seem to be becoming-more and more confirmed 
as possessions of men who considered them to be useless and 
insignificant. Enumerating the various kinds of helpers to 
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the king, Canakya says: “They alone, who possess all the 
three qualities—wisdom, valour and loyalty, may be consi- 
dered as real servants of the king either in weal or woe, 
The others are merely wives.” One thing seems to be 
definite; whatever be the general conditions, the author 
of this play did not have a very high opinion about women 
as a whole. 

Sanskrit dramas in general haye depicted only women 
belonging to royal or aristocratic families. And so, we are 
not able to gather much information as to the common women 
belonging to the lower middle class or those who are still 
lower in society. In this drama, even as in the earlier ones 
women door-keepers are seen. This indicates the custom 
of employing women for such services in the courts to be. 
still continuing. Perhaps, women in the lower strata of 
society had freedom to earn their living, and they took up 
services according to their capacity as in the older days. 
The ruling of Manu that a woman should confine herself to 
the duties of bearing and bringing up children, and also that 
of looking after the house in obedience to her husband,’ 
perhaps applied only to'the women of the upper middle-class 
families, and families of noble and royal descent. But we 
have no definite evidences in this play to say anything with 
certainty. 

The condition of woman was slowly but surely deterio- 
rating, as we have seen from the two authors who have 
been studied after Kalidasa. Now comes Bhavabhuti, the 
one dramatist who can be compared with the master-poet, 
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even remotely. He draws our attention towards the story 
of Sita once more, with the changes he thought fit to make, 
perhaps to suit the taste of the society he faced. Tarz 
plays are handed down to posterity by this author, two of 
which are based on the Ramayana and one ona theme of 
his own imagination. Critics are more or less agreed abour 
the relative chronology of these three plays. The Mahz 
carita, depicting the story of Rama up to the final coronz- 
tion at Ayodhya, gives the impression tof being the frst 
attempt of the poet. The Malati-Madhava, a Prakarana, is 
generally accepted as the second, while the excellence of 
Bhavabhuti’s genius reached its heights in the Uttararama- 
carita, where Sita, the venerable ideal of Indian woman- 
hood, is brought to the limelight once more, though in 4 
much different form. 

A critical study of the women characters presented by 
Bhavabhuti, forces the student to pause a little and consider 
their position in society as the poet saw and understood. For, 
here is another writer, who wishes to give enjoyment and 
instruction combined, and to fulfil the true aims of literature 
through his works. He records what he saw, withot think- 
ing much about the immediate reactions of his audience; at 
the same time trying to tell them what the ideal should be. 
Whether the contemporary society took the lesson or not, 
is uncertain; but, the posterity has many things to learn 
from those outbreaks of the poet’s soft and emotional heart. 

Learned scholars have, after due consideration, fixed 
his date to be the first quarter of the eighth century AD. 

In the Mahaviracarita, which is obviously his first 
attempt, Bhavabhuti aims at depicting the heroic sentiment 
with Rama as the great hero—the Mahavira. According to 
the traditional conception prevailing in society, women did 
hot count much. And so, perhaps the poet does not care to 
depict Sita at par with the Hero, Rama. But this con- 
clusion cannot hold water, when we remember that even 1n 
this drama, where heroic sentiment predominates, there are 
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a few women characters, who can do honour to any society 
they might belong to. Hence, the difference we find in the 
Sita of Mahaviracarita, from the same character of the 
source book itself, will have to be accounted for in some 
other way. 


At the outset itself, we find a peculiarity in this drama 
of Bhavabhuti, which we do not find any where, else before 
his time, throughout the Sanskrit literature. There are 
two sets of female characters, completely differing from 
each other in various ways, presented here. One set be- 
longs to the Aryan household, as it were, represented by 
Sita, Urmila and the queen mothers, while the other belongs 
to the South, beyondthe Vindhya forests, represented by 
Surpanakha, Trijata, Mandodri, Sramana, Lanka and Alaka, 
While the women of the first group seem to be mild, modest, 
submissive and devoid of any individuality of their own, 
those of the other group become conspicuous by their rare 
qualities such as courage, shrewd understanding in political 
matters, energy and active brains. 


Though the Ramayana has served as the source for 
many brilliant pieces of literature, nowhere is seen a Sita, 
similar to the one depicted in the Mahaviracarita. The 
freedom-loving genius of Bhavabhuti has made many drastic 
changes in the body-plot of the story he had adopted for his 
first play. He took the liberty of changing not only the 
course of the story, but he has changed even, the main 
characters like Sita, Urmila and Surpanakha. In the Rama- 
yana, in the plays of Bhasa, in the Raghuvamhéa of Kalidasa, 
everywhere, Rama has his noble counterpart Sita by his“ 
side, at par with him. But, it is very difficult for any 
student of the Ramayana to recognise the weeping and 
trembling girl who appears in the Mahaviracarita, trying 
to hold back her husband from going to the battle-field. 
She seems to be more an obstacle than help to her husband 
in his performance of duties. When Bhargava challenges 
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Rama for a fight, Sita tries her best to hold him back, and 
her friends and attendants only encourage her in doing so. 
When she sees that Rama would not stay back at her re- 
quest she does not hesitate to hold on to the bow and try to 
stop him, though in vain. This behaviour of hers may 
befit a common uncultured girl belonging to the medieval 
period, but it was not at all suitable to the daughter of the 
great king Janaka, or to the daughter-in-law of the famous 
king Dagaratha of the Solar dynasty. Sita does not appear 
often on the stage, but the little we see of her, is enough to 
convince us as to the correctness of the above conclusion. 
The way in which Sita and Urmila are hustled back into 
the harem, when the battle between Rama and Bhargava 
seemed to be inevitable, is a proof to the point. It seems 
that the men looked upon their women as obstacles to be 
got out of the way when any serious matter was on hand, 
and considered them such weaklings as to be worthy of 
being kept in safe custody, within the harem, whenever 
danger threatened. They seem to be considered as clinging 
creepers, of course to be loved and cherished, but a source 
of endless trouble and worry at the time of distress. 


But, the women of Daksinapatha seem to live a different 
life altogether. They are free to g0 about, are well-edu- 
cated, and have access to the political and administrative 
spheres also. Surpanakha, the leading character of this group 
is quite a contrast to the same character in the Ramayana. 
She seems to occupy an important position in Ravana’s court. 
Malyavan, the uncle and clever minister of the great 
` emperor of Lanka, readily takes Surpanakha into his confi- 
dence. When she enters his presence, he offers her a seat. 
She is the emperor’s sister and the minister's niece, yet, 
instead of confining herself within the four-walls of the 
harem like her sisters of the North, she goes about, entrusted 
with important missions, even into the enemy camp itself. 
She is called upon by the minister and the emperor to offer 
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advice in important matters of State. Malyavan had full 
faith in her intelligence and discretion. He says, “You are 
particularly loved by your brother, Ravana, my child, and 
you are wise also. So, Iam telling you my troubles with 
an open heart.” She seems to act as an espionage-agent 
bringing news from far and wide and going on missions 
as an ambassador or a skilful ‘courtier. She is also shrewd 
enough to observe the moods of Ravana. Though every 
body knows that the King’s desire for Sita is going to bring 
trouble on all of them, it is only Surpanakha who foresees 
that Ravana would not be stopped at any cost? Malyavan 
asks her to go and instigate Bhargava against Rama. She 
warns him that if the plan miscarries it will’be doubly 
dangerous? Another time, Surpanakha is sent to manage 
the exile of Rama. There again, she gives proof of her 
sound practical sense and counsels that it is not a good policy 
to bring near the enemy who is far away, or to create hatred 
where there is none for the sake of a woman.’ When 
Malyavan insists and further explains his plans she tells him 
plainly, “If Rama kills Bali also, even as he conquered Para- 
$urama, then the unavoidable friendship between Vibhisana 
and Rama will prove to be a great danger to us.” The 
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optimistic minister tries to convince her, and she starts 
on her mission, as she finds her warning to be of no avail. 
Her exclamation: “O mother, even you have to face this 
calamity”? shows only too well that she is sure of the coming 
catastrophe. The fact that she was more wise and shrewd 
is proved by the final results. The Ramayana portrays this 
sister of Ravana as an amorous and shameless woman who, 
attracted by Rama’s charms, tried to win him for herself by 
any means, fair or foul. Bhavabhuti’s Surpanakha is a 
marvellous contrast. She is the friend, philosopher and 
guide of the great minister of Lanka. She is sent to enemy 
camps to create discord and confusion. She goes fearlessly 
into battle-fields and the turmoil causes her no fright. 

The ascetic woman, Sramand, is a character who goes 
about on political missions. She carries Vibhisana’s message 
to Rama, informs him about Sugriva and Bali, and also 
conducts Rama and Laksamana to Rsyamtka. Alaka, the 
presiding deity of the city of Kubera, is another messenger 
of no mean importance. The portrayal of the whole group, 
led by Surpanakha is quite unique and unprecedented in 
Sanskrit literature. Bhavabhtti was the first dramatist who 
dared to shdw this aspect of these women. This may mean 
that he had witnessed in the Dravidian society of Daksi- 
napatha such embellishing and ennobling conditions ot 
women and he wished to bring them to the notice of the 
people who tried to suppress and denounce women. He 
claims his homeland to be Daksinapatha. The description 
of women, belonging to that area, reveals his familiarity 
with a totally different, though highly developed culture well 
in contrast with Aryan traditions, ideals and customs. The 
women of Daksinapatha in ‘this play show more life and 
spirit while their Aryan sisters make a poor show by com- 
Parison, The poet’s job is to depict situations and delineate 
characters in order to combine instruction with enjoyment 
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for the good of the people, and Bhavabhuti, by offering this 
clear contrast, perhaps, wished to warn his readers to pay 
and think whither they were bound, a 
We have already noticed that the Surpanakha episode 
was left out by Bhasain his plays and by Kalidasa in his 
poem. Bhavabhuti also is completely silent about the 
unabashed wooing of the Aryan prince Rama by the un- 
scrupulously bold Raksasa Princess, as described in the 
Ramayana. It is now an accepted fact that the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata took a long time to evolve into the 
forms in which we have them today. There is ample evi- 
dence of innumerable interpolations in both. So, it is 
quite possible that this portion of the story was the outcome 
of some one’s fertile imagination, which revealed in attri- 
buting all kinds of vices to the non-Aryan enemies, who 
showed a tough front to the Aryans for a longtime. The 
first play that depicts Surpanakha in the same colours as the 
Ramayana, is the Ascarya Cudamani of Saktibhadra. 


However that may be, this ennobling characterisation 
ofthe women beyond the Vindhya mountains, does not seem 
to have had any encouragement from the Sanskrit knowing 
public of the day. Bhavabhuti’s declaration of despair, 
pronounced in one of the verses of his second play, shows 
that his first attempt did not get the welcome he expected. 
It was with great confidence that he introduced his first 
play to the learned public. Following the method of Sri 
Harsa? he had also said that the poet is blessed with a com- 
mand of the language, the story is that of Rama, and the 


audience is full of people who are experts in literature, 
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implying thereby his confidence in the success of the play.* 
But in his second play he announces that his attempt was 
not for those who scoffed at him, for they were fools. His 
consolation is in the possibility of a future generation who 
may be able to understand him and his ideas, because the 
time is eternal and the world is wide.” Perhaps, we need 
not search far for the reason why, the public did not like 
this play of Bhavabhuti. The drastic changes he made in 
the main story, without any improvement on the various 
characters, and the depiction of the female characters as 
described above, might have prejudiced the Aryan public 
who witnessed the play, to such an extent that they could 
not and would not appreciate the genius of the poet and the 
courage of his convictions. Perhaps, this sad experience 
made him so disgusted with all known stories, that he decided 
to create anew theme for his next play, full of female 
characters all belonging to the upper middle class with no 
special individuality of their own. If people want to visualise 
only the ordinary love and cannot appreciate the nobler 
things in life irrespective of races and creeds, then let them 
have it with a vengeance, the poet seems to say in this 
second play. 

Malati, the young daughter of the Brahmin minister 
Bhurivasu isthe heroine of the Malatimadhava. This belongs 
to the type called prakarana, and seems to propagate free 
love. The mutual love of Malati and Madhava resulting in 
their marriage by the help of the Buddhist nun Kamandaki 
and her disciples, is the main plot. The love of Makaranda 
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and Madayantika runs as the sub-plot. It is the bombastic 
flowery language in this play and also the numerous female 
characters that mainly attract one. They areall, more or 
less, the common types ordained by the dramaturgists, who 
seem to recur in all the later Sanskrit dramas one way or 
the other. This play particularly seems to be over crowded 
with women, though none of them show much of idealism, 
or any individuality of their own. 

Malati and Madayantika are young girls of marriageable 
age. They belong to the family of ministers. Their education 
seems to be limited to fine arts such as painting, singing and 
making of garlands. There seems to be nothing wrong in 
accepting them as models of maidens belonging to the aristo- 
cratic families of the contemporary society. Malati seems 
to be an image carved by the poetic imagination to suit all 
the requirements of the cultured society in which the poet 
lived, She isa very obedient daughter who would not even 
dream of going against the wishes of her parents. Neither 
Malati nor Madayantika would talk to their lovers directly, 
but only through the medium of their friends. Of course, 
this characteristic of nobly born girls is noticed in the plays 
of Sri Harsa also, where all the three heroines talked only 
to their friends, and made them their respective media. 
Even to their friends, they would talk in very low tones, 50 
that none else could hear them. 

Kamandaki, the old Buddhist nun, along with her 
disciples, Avalokita, Buddharaksita, ‘and Soudamini seems 
to make the union of Malati and Madhava the end and aim 
of her existence. Though she is introduced as an ascetic 
woman and is addressed as “Bhagavati’, her role is more of 
a match-maker. Besides, she induces her disciples also to 
act in the same way. She persuades Malati to go against 
the wishes of her father and marry Madhava. She quotes 
the examples of Sakuntala; Urvasi, and Vasavadatta, who 
followed the dictates of their hearts, though carefully aaa 
the comment that such daring deeds should not be suggest? 
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to young girls, because they are very risky. 

There isnot much to say about the various female 
characters, for, all of them are working to achieve the one 
end—the union of the hero and the heroine. The one lau- 
dable idea emphasised again and again by Bhavabhuti in all 
his three plays is the ideal of true love. Thisis expounded 
by Kamandaki to the newly-wed couple in the Malati- 
Madhava, thus: “Dearest friends and relatives ! all desires, 
riches and life itself is the husband, as far as the §woman is 
concerned. So also is the wife forthe man. May this be 
remembered by my beloved children.” Apart from this 
there seems to be nothing new or fresh in this play. 

A close study of the plays of Bhavabhtti shows that 
the poet is very conventional as far as his art is concerned. 
In the first two plays, he seems to have tried to represent 
the contemporary society as far as the position of women is 
concerned. In both, we meet with the normal and ordinary 
happenings of a deteriorating society, clothed, no doubt, in 
highflown language. The condition of women as could be 
read between the lines in these plays is not very elevating 
or encouraging, Even as Malati and Madayantika, Sita and 
Urmila also are young girls of marriageable age. But there 
is no special indication as to the type of education received 
by these girls. Though belonging to royal families, they 
seem to be in no way superior to the ordinary type of girls 
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seen around even today. Though hailing from the noble 
and heroic dynasty of the Videhas, the princesses tremble 
at the very name, battle. Another peculiarity noticeable 
is the rule of the elders in the family and of the Brahmins 
in the society. Sons, daughters, daughters-in-law, all bow 
before the decisions and orders of their elders in the family. 
Women seem to be the greatest sufferers in this respect. 
The girls dare not go against the wishes of their parents as 
has been already noticed in the Malati-Madhava. Marriages 
are arranged by the parents, and the girls have no voice 
in the matter. When the king asks the hand of Malati for 
his favourite minister Nanda, Bhurivasu answered in all 
humility “Your Majesty has full authority over your own 
girls.”1 And, the marriage is as good as accomplished. 

Still all women do not seem to be denied the facilities 
of higher education. Kamandaki, Soudamini, Avalokita and 
also Atreyi in the Uttara-Ramacharita are examples of this 
fact. Atreyi:tells Vasanti, about the obstacle in her conti- 
nuing the studies at the feet of Valmiki, and her consequent 
decision to go to AgastyaSrama for the same purpose. This 
shows that women had the liberty of taking to higher studies 
and also of going to the preceptor’s house to accomplish 
this aim. Perhaps, only those, who wanted to leada life of 
celibacy were allowed this liberty. , And the girls belonging 
to the aristocratic families were more Or less compelled to 
lead a family life. 

Once married, it became the duty of the girl to obey 
her husband and the elders of his family, Thereafter, she 
may have no individual opinions nor a separate existence, as 
it were. No mention of widow-marriage or “Sati” is found 
in these plays. But the veil seems to be prevalent at least 
as a sign of respect towards the elders. In the Mahavira- 
carita Rama asks Sita to put on the veil at the approach of 
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Bhargava, because he is an elder to be revered.’ The killing 
of women was indeed.considered sinful. But, the order of 
Brahmanas and sages was powerful enough to make even a 
sinful deed a duty, because of their divine knowledge. Rama 
declares this when he is ordered by Visvamitra to kill 
Tadaka? 

Thus, the society, depicted by Bhavabhtti, does not 
seem to have offered any better position to its women, than 
what they were enjoying at the time of Sri Harsa or 
Vigakhadatta. He, asa real poet who saw and understood 
things in their correct light, was hurt at the plight in which 
he found the sweet and soft flowers of the nation. As in 
the case of the first poet, Valmiki, whose sorrow—‘Soka’— 
manifested itself in the form of ‘Sloka’, that which is 
laudable, as described by Kalidasa,® so also in the case of 
Bhavabhuti, the suffering of his soul visualised something 
new. The supremacy of man over woman, and that of reli- 
gion over man, seem to have stung the poet to the quick, 
and his emotional nature rose in revolt. The story of the 
Ramayana and its idealistic value had already attracted 
him, though he had to accept defeat when he tried to bring 
it down to the level of the society in which he was 
living. But, the experience of life he gained by the time, 
perhaps awoke him to the greatness of the ideal of Indian 
womanhood, as seen in Sita, and also he was reminded of 
the injustice that even such a woman had to suffer. He rose 
to higher levels of imagination and set up to redraw the 
picture of Sita and Rama, as the ideal he saw, namely, the 
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identical life of husband and wife. The result was his 
masterpiece, the Uttara-Ramacharita. He had caught the 
significance of the simile used by Kalidasa in the first verse 
of Raghuvarnsa, where the mother and father of the universe 
are compared to the word and its meaning. The word and 
the woman are similar in their meaningfulness and beauty, 
In the same way, it is also possible to misinterpret the 
words and misunderstand the nature, habits, and character 
of women, due to their patient, timid and forbearing nature. 
Bhavabhuti has had ample experience as to the criticising 
nature of people as far as words were concerned. Thestory 
of Sita gave evidence to the truth being applicable to 
woman also. It is this conviction brought home to him by 
experience as well as precept that he expressed in the 
introduction of this play.” 

The value of literature does not lie so much in 
rhetorical finish and literary flourish as in the human 
appeal it makes and the interpretation of life it offers. In 
the Uttara-Ramacharita, we see more humanised characters 
than in his other plays. They live, move and breathe in an 
atmosphere of deep emotions, and speak the language of the 
heart. His idea of conjugal life is immortalised in the 
words of Rama, in the first act itself. Married life can 
retain the first thrill of love when the couple knows the 
perfect language of the heart, and thus have complete faith 
in the constancy of each other’s love. It is this meaning of 
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love and life, that is emphasised in this play. To achieve 
this end, the poet took the bold step of bringing about the 
reunion of Sita and Rama—an idea which was beyond the 
imagination of any one till that time. 


The influence of the first poet Valmiki and the master- 
poet Kalidasa over Bhavabhiti cannot be over-estimated in 
any way. Even in his earlier plays we have examples 
enough to prove this. In this last attempt of his, the new 
benedictory stanza is evidence in full to his adoration of his 
predecessors. Here, he bows down to those venerable pre- 
decessors and also to the divine speech which is the embodi- 
ment and, hence, part and parcel of the eternal spirit. Thus 
bowing down to the great Preceptors of old, and accepting 
his indebtedness to them, he undertakes the noble task of 
relating the last phase of the story of Sita and Rama as he 
understood it. 


Valmiki and Kalidasa both agreed as to the last vow of 
Sita which forced Mother Earth to take her away from this 
un-understanding world. But, the very ideal that Bhava- 
bhūti propagated would fall to pieces if Rama and Sita were 
not reunited. Hence, he exploited his poetic licence to the 
full, beginning the play with the issue of separation, and 
developing it into a natural and inevitable reunion. The 
various incidents are only cleverly constructed steps to that 
final goal. 


The banishment of the innocent and trusting queen, 
is a jarring note inthe ideal character of the hero Rama. 
It was not at all consistent with the divine love of Rama 
and Sita as eulogised by the poets of all times. Kalidasa 
had already pointed this out to the world through the words 
of Valmiki, who seems to be denouncing him for this 
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apparent lapse-? 

According to the ordinary conception, by abandoning 
Sita, Rama failed in his duty towards her as her husband 
as wellas the king. But, according to the ideal accepted 
by Bhavabhuti, Sita and Rama being one in soul, though 
different in bodies, the above conception of right and wrong 
cannot hold water, even for a moment. Bhavabhtti’s 
attempt in this play, is to expound this idealistic oneness of 
the couple as he understood it, even in that forced exile of 
Sita. Rama, the king, had to please his people by all his 
actions, and Sita, his better-half, was bound by duty to 
share all his responsibilities. This idea is actually pointed 
out by Sita in the Valmiki Ramayana also, when she says, 
“Since such a scandal has risen, I am dutybound to do away 
with it, because you are my all in all’ Bhavabhtti has 
seen into the meaning of these lines and took the bold 
step of expounding it clearly and upholding it. Both the 
Natakas of Bhavabhuti have something new to offer to the 
readers, In this work, his attempt is to show, how the 
husband Rama suffered by the dutifulness of the king Rama. 
He, by exiling Sita, was actually banishing himself. This 
characterization is in accord with the idea suggested by 
Kalidasa when he said, “She did not know that Rama had 
turned from the ‘Kalpadruma’ he was, to be a tree of 
swords.” Bhavabhuti expanded the idea contained in the 
use of “Atmani” there and proved it. 

In this connection, it is worth noticing that the 
poet was following the footsteps of Kalidasa than of 
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Valmiki. In the Ramayana, we have already seen the sharp 
words used by Rama to Sita, which caused her undergo 
the fire-ordeal. Once again, when the scandals arose, the 
king decided to do away with them by resorting to extreme 
means. His duty demanded that he should satisfy the 
people at any cost. It isto this duty that Kalidasa points 
out when he says, “Knowing that the scandal could not be 
stopped by anything else, he decided to remove it by 
abandoning his wife.” Kalidasa used his words with great 
care. Every one of them is apt and very significant. The 
word tyaga seems to have special significance here, where 
it is used in connection with the “Patni”, the very deriva- 
tion of which word suggests the constant companionship 
with the “Pati”. 


In the first act of Uttara-Ramacharita, it is this 
oneness of the couple that is pictured clearly by the various 
incidents and conversations. The mere reference to the 
fire-ordeal that Sita had to undergo, seems to be unbearable 
to Rama. He declares with obvious vehemence, “How can 
anything further sanctify her who is sacred by her very 
birth ? Holy water and fire do not require anything else to 
purify them.” Rama was sure that this scandal was going 
to be a lifelong one for Sita, and he says so.’ At the same 
time, he realises how undeserving this treatment was. He 
remembers the last time when he himself was forced to 
say cruel and hard words to his beloved wife, whom he 
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knew to be pure. He is full of repentance for his own in- 
excusable behaviour to her, and he openly apologises for 
the same! When again, he was told about the renewed 
scandal, he is broken-hearted. He wails that “this scandal 
which was once stopped by miraculous methods, still does 
not end, but is spreading all over, even as the poison of a 
mad dog.”? And, his final decision is clothed in a language 
that is an eye-opener to the real feelings of Rama. Here 
Kalidasa’s Rama says, “I shall abandon her, even as I 
abandoned the kingdom once before at the order of my re- 
spected father.”* The suggestion contained in that simile is 
clearly expounded by Bhavabhtti. The Rama of Uttara- 
Ramacharita says, “Good people have to satisfy the world 
at all costs. After all, that is why my father kept his word, 
though he had to abandon me and also his own life in order 
to do it4 His contention is quite obvious. Even as his 
father did, he himself also was actually throwing away his 
own life, while he was abandoning Sita. 

The offspring is the final seal on happy conjugal love. 
This is another contention of Bhavabhtti. There are many 
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statements at various places in his works which eulogise the 
value of the child in the parents’ lives. This is not a new 
idea to the Indian mind. From the earliest times, the mother- 
hood of ten sons was considered to be the height of woman’s 
happiness. The first act of Uttara Ramacharita presents 
Sita as worthy of special consideration because she was 
about to become a mother. The message of the elders sent 
from the hermitage, is proof enough for this.! Nowhere in 
the drama we are allowed to forget that Sita was about to 
become a mother when she was led to exile. The remem- 
brance of Kuga and Lava in Janasthana, at the sight of her 
adopted children, the elephant and the peacock, aroused 
combined feelings in the mind of Sita? Tamasa justifies 
those feelings, saying, “The offspring is the main found- 
ation of the mutual love of husband and wife, and also 
the unique tie that binds their hearts together.”® In another 
place it is said, “The child is the final limit of mutual 
love.”4 This being the case, it was impossible for Sita and 
Rama to remain separate even after the children were born. 
According to the laws of nature, as understood by Bhava- 
bhuti, the final re-union of the couple was inevitable. 

In all climes and times, men have laid downa much 
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higher standard of sexual morality for women. So, during 
the times of battles and conflicts between various clans 
the’ womenfolk were protected with great care by their 
men. Inspite of this, it was not uncommon that women 
were carried off by the enemies. Great lawgivers like 
Vasistha, Atri, and Parāśara, ruled that if a woman is 
taken into captivity or ravished against her will, she ought 
not to be abandoned by her family. During the first half of 
the eighth century A.D., thousands of men and women were 
taken into captivity by the Muslim invaders from Sindh. 
Those of them who could effect their escape, were accepted 
back by their families Perhaps, this process going on 
before his very eyes suggested to Bhavabhuti the idea of the 
possible reunion of the separated couple. 

To achieve this end, the poet brought Rama and Sita 
to a more human plane. The hero and the heroine of 
Uttara-Ramacharita are inhabitants of this human world, 
bubbling with feelings and emotions common to all mankind. 
The Rama of Uttara-Ramacharita, is an ideal king, but at 
the same time he is also an ideal human being. Likewise, 
Sita is a loving and obedient wife who has no life or exist- 
ence apart from her husband. 

Rama, here, is in the double role of a king and a 
husband. His sense of duty is so strong and perfect, almost 
to a fault. Sita knows this and is only proud of the fact. 
When Rama, in answer to the message of Vasistha,” says, 
“I shall not be sorry to abandon love, kindness, happiness 
or even Janaki herself to make my people happy”, she 
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very proudly adds, “That is why you are the greatest of 
Raghus, my lord.”* She had no desire in this world except 
to see the fame of her husband spreading. 

The life of this Sita is one dark night of sorrows. 
Tamasa gives a true portrait of her as seen throughout the 
play—the personification of the pangs of separation,” as it 
were. She is an ideal woman, an obedient wife, willingly 
accepting her lot, awaiting the pleasure of her lord and 
master, and desiring and praying only for his welfare and 
prosperity. She hasa personality and individuality of her 
own, though she desires neither andisona much higher 
plane than the Sita of the Mahaviracarita. In the first 
act of Uttara Ramacharita we meet with Sita who is a very 
loving and soft-hearted wife, and who is agonized by the 
unavoidable departure of her relatives and friends. But 
Rama’s constant presence and love console her. The Sita 
whom we see at Janasthana twelve years later seems to have 
changed very little. She is still devoted to the husband who 
banished her, and is drowned deep inthe pangs of separa- 
tion. The incidents in the second and third acts of Uttara 
Ramacharita are only the expositions of the truth acclaimed 
by Kalidasa, “Sita was banished from the house by Rama 
for fear of scandals, but never from his heart.” 

Yet Sita as depicted by Bhavabhtti in the Uttara- 
Ramacharita is quite different from the one portrayed by 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamhéa. The order of banishment 
came in both cases really as a bolt from the blue. But the 
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reactions were typically different. Kalidasa’s Sita recover. 
ed her balance of mind after the first shock was over, Of 
course, the idea of suicide occured to her for the flash of a 
moment. The shame of the scandal and the plight in which 
she found herself as a result of the banishment tempted her 
to take the easy way of escape. But she remembered that 
the sprouts of the great Solar dynasty within her were to be 
protected. That Rama had to overlook his duty towards 
her made it doubly necessary for her to remember her duty 
to him, to the children, to the family and to the country. 
Hence she decided to live and take care ofthe children, 
She who was the shelter of so many in the bygone days, 
scorned to seek protection of another. Rama,and Rama 
alone would have to look after her, if not as the husband, 
then, in the capacity of the King? 

Bhavabhuti’s Sita presents a great contrast. She is so 
weak and desperate and seems to have lost all courage, 
sense of propriety and perspective at that time of crisis. 
She actually threw herself into the Ganges, as announced 
by the Sutradhara at the beginning of the inner drama? 
Neither the consideration about her children nor the 
thought of duty seems to have entered her mind. While 
she was informed by her mother that she had given birth to 
twin sons, her hopeless answer was “I am a destitute. 
What shall I do with them?” If the divine mothers, 
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Ganga and Prthvi, had not intervened, the end might have 
been as apprehended by Rama and told by him to Vasanti 
This Sita is a weakling, a tender creeper which droops to 
the ground as soon as she is severed from the supporting 
tree. She is not capable of either anger orhate. The only 
occasion when a strong protest escaped her lips was when 
Rama in his overwhelming grief exclaimed “My beloved, it 
is not proper that you abandon me in this condition,” 
Even then, the harshest words she could utter were, “My 
lord, this is indeed a perverted statement.’”? 


When she saw her foster-son, the elephant, pointed- 
out by Vasanti to Rama, the blessing that escaped spontane- 
ously from her heart is very significant, for it reflects the 
deeper wishes of her own heart. As Rama once said that 
everything related to Janaki was pleasant to him, except 
her separation,4 so also did Sita feel that separation from 
her husband was the only unbearable thing. Hence she 
blessed her foster-son, “May you never be separated from 
your beloved.” 


Though abandoned, there is a remote hope of reunion 
lurking in her mind, and it was this hope that enabled her 
to live. While Rama lamented “How am I to bear this 
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unending separation, which has no remedy.” It is imme- 
diately reflectéd in the desperate words of Sita, “Un-end- 
ing, unfortunate and cursed that lam.”* When the re. 
union was managed by divine intervention, she accepted it 
as a matter of course and heaved a sigh of relief, saying, “I 
am brought back to life.” 

One cannot imagine the Sita of the Ramayana or the 
Raghuvathéa accepting the position so meekly. They, spe- 
cially the latter, with the inherent sense of self-respect and 
dignity, would and could never reconcile to the ignominy of 
depending on fickle public opinion to obtain their rightful 
place. They would prove their purity to one and allina 
way which would awe the spectators and kill all doubts for 
ever. But the Sita of Bhavabhuti had only one end and aim 
in her life, the pleasure and happiness of her husband. If 
he was well, nothing else mattered to her. Ardent piety, 
spiritual and ascetic tenderness, complete abnegation of self 
and unlimited devotion to her husband, are the characteris- 
tics of this Sita. She seems to represent a society wherein 
woman had no place, except as the most obedient servant of 
her husband, and no position, except that which is allowed 
to her by the kindness of man and a society dominated by 
him. 

.Other women characters, depicted herein, are the 
Queen KauSalya, Arundhati, the divine mothers Ganga 
and Prthvi, the semi-divine beings Vasant, Tamasa and 
Murala and the ascetic student, Atreyi. 

Tamasa and Murala are two river divinities introduced 
in the interlude to the third act. Both of them were sent to 
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Janasthana by the two well-wishers of Sita and Rama, 
namely Bhagirathi, the protecting deity of the Solar dynasty, 
and Lopamudra, the wife of Agasthya, who was anxious 
about Rama. The latter sent Murala to Godavari with the 
request that she must be alert and be prepared to receive 
Rama whenever he may faint due to the sad rememberance 
brought to him by seeing the familiar places where he used 
to live with his beloved wife.! Tamasa was the messenger 
who brought the real consolation in the person of Sita her- 
self, though unseen by mortal eyes, according to the instruc- 
tion of Goddess Ganga.” Mural is only a passing character, 
who fulfills her part and departs. Tamasa on the other 
hand, attracts one’s attention by her loving and kind nature 
and sympathetic understanding of the whole situation. She 
behaves like an elder sister as well as a dear friend to Sita. 
Though herself a divinity, she is fully aware of the human 
emotions that were working in the minds of both Rama and 
Sita. Her psychological approach to the whole situation, 
the clever way in which she made Sita less and less self- 
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conscious, inspite of the latter’s bashfulness and modesty 
due to the presence of herself, an elderly companion, and 
also the method by which she made Sita revive Rama when- 
ever he fell unconscious, are very remarkable and touching, 
Tamasa seems to have been influenced by the love and 
kindness of Mother Ganga herself who was ever anxious for 
her beloved children who had become toys of a bad fate, 
From there onwards, one feels the presence of the great 
divinity herself as the saviour behind the separated couple, 
Vasanti, the Vanadevata, who was the dearest and 
inseparable friend of Sita while she lived at Panchavati, 
seems to be. a shining contrast to the understanding and 
sympathetic Tamasa. Of course, much of the difference in 
attitudes were due to their different circumstances; for, 
while Tamasa knew all that was to be known about the 
whereabouts and condition of Sita, Vasanti was still under 
the shock of the knowledge about the injustice done to Sita, 
which came to her as a bolt from the blue. Atreyi brought 
the news in a casual way and then went her way. The 
meeting with Rama, after that rude shock which was still 
fresh, only added to Vasanti’s sorrow and indignation. Her 
insinuation addressed to Rama framed in those pathetic 
words,’ and her angry question, “Oh, cruel one! you care 
only for fame. But can there be a worse infamy than this 
you have acquired ? Tell me oh Lord, have you ever thought 
as to what might have happened to her in that terrible 
wilderness ?”* are clear indications of the fact that she had 
visualised only one side of the question, namely, the condi- 
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tion of Sita. Through Vasanti, perhaps, Bhavabhuti was 
bringing to the forefront the feelings of all those who saw 
only the injustice and desire for fame of Rama, the king. 
The poet's intention in this third act, may be to portray the 
other side of the picture also, namely, the plight of Rama 
who was also a victim to the same injustice committed by 
himself. Rama, devoid of his kingly paraphernalia, is pre- 
sented in Janasthana, in the company of Vasanti, the next 
best representative of Sita herself. Vasanti personifies 
the single-minded devotion of a friend. Asa friend of Sita, 
she accused Rama of heartlessness, injustice and cruelty. 
But, by the end of that meeting, though unconvinced as to 
the justice of his actions, she was fully aware of the hard 
lot of Rama who was actually undergoing hell-fire by the 
constant remembrances of his beloved whom he had no 
hopes of seeing again. Vasanti must have been convinced as 
Sita herself was, about the reality that Rama could banish 
Sita only from the house but not from his heart. The final 
proof to this fact came in the statement of Rama that his 
companion in the horse-sacrifice was the golden image of 
Sita; hearing which Sita exclaimed in great relief and conso- 
lation, “Thus, the disgrace of my banishment has been up- 
rooted by my Lord.” 

The whole of the third act here seems to be a clever 
device of Bhavabhuti to satisfy those who blindly blamed 
Rama. By banishing Sita, in order to satisfy a group of 


foolish people, he had taken on himself much more than 
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what he could bear. But the outsiders, including even the 
mothers of Rama, saw only the plight of Sita. Even Sita 
had her own doubts at times, Unless and until Sita Was 
convinced of the loyalty of her husband, there could haye 
been no real reunion of that ideal couple. Moreover, the 
bold step of recasting the hitherto known denouement of 
the Ramayana could be acceptable to the public only if the 
emotional reconciliation was fully established. So, through 
Vasanti, the question was raised and answered to the full 
satisfaction of atleast Sita, if not the others who could not 
understand the true Rama behind the kingly attire, Thus, 
above and beyond being the best friend of Sita, Vasanti 
serves as an instrument to clear the much misunderstood 
character of Rama in the emotional plane as a husband. 

Atreyi is the one female character who does not have 
much direct connection with the plot of the play, except 
informing Vasanti about the banishment of Sita. But, she 
serves a purpose in the study of the play. She tells that she 
was on her way to Agastya, for higher Studies, because she 
could not cope with the new students who have come to 
study at the feet of her former preceptor Valmiki. This 
Statement is a clear proof of the fact that women were 
allowed to take to higher studies if they wished so, and co- 
education was not forbidden. The conclusion we could 
draw from Malatimadhava, in this connection finds support 
in this statement of Atreyi, 


All the three queens of DaSaratha are referred to in 
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immediately. And Rāma, like a dutiful son answers bash- 
fully, “I shall do so if she tells me.” The influence they 
could wield over the household is more pronounced in the 
next scene, where the important incidents of the twelve 
years were summarily stated by Atreyi to Vasanti. The 
first question that arose in the mind of Vāsanti when she 
heard of the facts is very significant in this connection. She 
asks in utter despair, “How could this happen when the old 
queens are still alive and the family of the Raghus is under 
the guidance of the venerable Arundhati and Vaśişțtha?”! 
The answer she got justified Vasanti’s confidence in 
them. She was told that all were away in the hermitage of 
Réyasringa attending the sacrifice which was to be of a 
duration of twelve long years.” Rama did not stay even to 
consult the elders either, before he took the final step. As 
the king he thought his first duty was to please his people 
and he had Vasistha’s message® to support his decision. But, 
he seemed to have got every thing wrong; for, when Arun- 
dhati heard about what had happened, she refused to enter 
Ayodhya, which had become a wilderness due to the absence 
of Sita. The queen mothers were of the same mind; and 
they all went to stay inthe hermitage of Valmiki, on the 
advice of Vasistha.‘ 
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Valmiki and Vasistha, Rima, Laksmana and Sumantra 
are almost the same as found in the Ramayana. But, the 
female characters depicted by Bhavabhuti are very much 
different from their prototypes in the Adikavya. Kausalya, 
as described in the Ramayana, belongs to the general type of 
queens as existed in ancient Ksatriya families. Her advice 
to Sita who was just starting off to the forest following her 
husband of her own accord, seems to be in the typical style 
of a mother-in-law to the daughter-in-law.! There seems 
to be nothing characteristic of a mother who bids farewell 
to a beloved child who was leaving the hearth and home 
for long years to come. The queen mother enumerates the 
evils of women and advises Sita not to behave disrespectfully 
to Rama, because he was really her god who must always be 
worshipped.* Sita had to assure her in so many plain words 
that she was not such a woman who would behave disres- 
pectfully to her husband? And later, at the time of the 
banishment of Sita, the queens seem to be as good as non- 
existent, except’ for the message that Sita sent through 
Laksmana. On the whole, inthe Ramayana, though the 
highest ideal of womanhood is held up in Sita, the other 
women are more or less the ordinary types. Kauéalya, 
Kaikeyi, Sumitra, Tara, Mandodari and all others are ordi- 
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nary women who rise or fall according to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. Even Arundhati, the celebrated 
“Sati” is no exception. But there isa world of difference 
found between them and the same characters portrayed by 
Bhavabhuti. There is a soft, sweet light that comes out of 
those very same women characters who seem to engulf all 
those around them in their cool and embalming lustre. 

KauSalya is actually visible on the stage only in the 
fifth act of the play. But the picture is impressed on the 
mind, never to be rubbed off. The sorrow of this mother- 
in-law, isin no way less than that felt by Prthivi, the 
mother who had given birth to Sitz. Mother Earth, true to 
her forbearing nature, is prepared to see both sides of 
the question and pardon. Rama for his shortcoming, But, 
KauSalya could not and would not even see the face of her 
own son who was so heartless and unjust to her beloved 
child, Sita,2 

Prthivi and Bhagirathi are two divine beings brought 
to the human plane by the poet. The depiction of these two 
characters in the Uttara Ramacharita is quite unique in the 
Sanskrit literature. Much has been said about the unlimited 
Patience of Mother Earth, who is rightly called ‘Sarvatha- 
saha or the ‘all-forbearing’, But nowhere else has the 
Picture been so noble and permanent as to justify the name 
well. Of course she gets besides herself at the sight of 
Sita who, in her agony, had thrown herself into the waters 
of the Ganges. When consoled by the equally bewildered 
Bhagirathi, she asks in all seeming helplessness as any other 
ordinary mother, “How can I get any consolation, having 
given birth to Sita ?”,? and counts one by one the unbear- 
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able sorrows her daughter had to bear." And when Bhagi- 
rathi tries to put all the blame on fate, she flares up and 
says, “He did not remember the hand he held at such young 
age, nor remembered Janaka, nor Agni who testified to her 
sacredness, nor me, nor her implicit dedication to his 
will, and not even the offsprings”.? It is worth noticing 
here, that this stanza, specially the first line, isa repetition 
of Sitz’s words® in the Ramayana when she was repudiated 
by Rama at Lanka. Mother Prthvi gets angry when Sita 
takes Rama's name and sighs in despair. But the very next 
moment she is back as her real self. She hastens to stop the 
folded hands of Bhagirathi in apology, and with indescrib- 
able love and sympathy says, “I know the deep and unlimit- 
ed love of Rama for Sita”, and adds in the most characteris- 
tic way of an indulgent mother, “Having abandoned my 
darling with a burning heart, due to force of circumstances, 
he is still alive only by the good luck of his subjects and 
through his own super-human will-power.”® Mother Earth 
and Goddess Bhagirathi, though divine, are very human in 
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their feelings and understanding. The way in which both 
of them fulfill their respective responsibilities put on them 
at different occasions by Rama’ is very admirable and touch- 
ing.” What Arundhati was to the mother of Rama—the 
same was Bhagirathi to the mother of Sita. Arundhati 
kept up the spirit of Kausalya by quoting to her the words 
of Vasistha that all would end well,’ while Bhagirathi kept 
up the patience of not only Mother Earth, but also the life 
and spirit of Sita and Rama in Janasthana. It is her fore- 
sight that made it possible for Sita to see her long separated 
husband and know his real feelings for her, which actually 
helped to wash off the misunderstandings and doubts which 
might have been lurking in her mind. It was Bhagirathi’s 
knowledge of Rama in his true colours and: his deep 
love for Sita that enabled her to foresee the condition in 
which he would be when once again he would enter Janas- 
thana. Of course, he was coming there as a king to perform 
his hard kingly duty, namely, putting an end to the Sudra 
who violated the rules of society, by taking up the Brahma- 
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nical way of living. But, the motherly love of Bhagirath 
made her realise that the very sight of Janasthana, where 
he lived in company of his beloved wife, not asa king but as 
an ordinary man, would once more make him cease to be a 
king. And she knew that Sita and Sita alone could revive him 
in that possible crisis. Hence she sent Sita accompanied by 
Tamasa, who was equally devoted to both of them and who 
was also in the know of things.’ By this act of the Goddess, so 
humane in her understanding, the double purpose of consol- 
ing the long suffering couple and of paving the way for the 
final union was achieved. Thus, we see that those two 
women characters of. the poet present the mingling of all 
that is best inthe human nature with all that is lovable 
and sweet in the divine. Later dramas relating to the story 
of Rama do portray these divinities and also some other 
similar characters ; but none rises to the perfection found 
here in this play. 

Arundhati, the wife of the sage Vasistha is a promi- 
nent personage in the Uttara Ramacharita. She reminds 
us of the same character described by Kalidasa in his 
Kumarasamhbhava, where it is said “Arundhati who was in 
the midst of those sages, with her eyes fixed at the feet of 
her husband, shone like the very fruit of penances.”” Just 
as Goddess Ganga pacified the mother of Sita, we see the 
saintly Arundhati giving support to the mother of Rama, 
and also pacifying the angry Janaka, the father of Sita. 
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was in the know of things and was awaiting the 


rundhati : $ : 
ane time for the happy union, in the contrivance of which 
she also had an important part to play. She repeatedly 


assures Kaufalya, that all would end well. Her praise of 
Sita is always profuse and unreserved, while her under- 
standing and sympathy for Rama is quite genuine. 

Even as Vasistha held the power to lead the king and 
guide him in all affairs, so was Arundhati the counsellor 
and friend of the women of the royal family. In Arundhati 
the poet seems to hold up the same ideal of the oneness of 
man and woman which was held up by Kalidasa centuries 
before him. Every poet who came after Kalidasa was influ- 
enced by him inone way or other. We have already seen 
how Sri Harsa had adapted in his own plays various situa- 
tions, incidents and even ideas first envisaged by Kalidasa. 
But those adaptations were more or less superficial, because 
the understanding is of the material plane only. On the 
other hand, Bhavabhutti seems to have understood and 
accepted the inner meanings of those pictures drawn by the 
master-poet. And perhaps, that is the reason why Uttara- 
Ramacharita held its place throughout the ages, even as 
the works of Kalidasa, while most of the other dramas 
including Bhavabhtti’s own earlier plays receded into the 
back rows. 

As Vasistha sent the message to Rama that he should 
be ever ready to please his subjects, Arundhati joined in 
with the instruction that Sita’s wishes were always to be 
fulfilled. But, as fate would have it, that injunction of Arun- 
dhati istelf paved the way for the easy banishment of Sita. 
It was Arundhati who decided for staying back from 
Ayodhya where such terrible injustice was done to the 
noblest women ever lived. And Vasistha could only direct 
the queens led by his spouse to the next best place for them, 
the abode of Valmiki. It was Arundhati who induced 
Kausgalya to go and meet the king Janaka who was really 
the injured party. And finally it was Arundhati who 
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. accepted back Sita from the protecting dieties, Mother Earth 
and the Goddess Bhagirathi, and achieved the final union 
of the eternal couple, after forcing the general public to 
see their mistake in doubting the character of the noblest 
woman in the world. 

Arundhati and Vasistha in this play seem to illustrate 
the truth of the oneness of Prakrti and Purusa as described 
by Kalidasa in his Kumarasammbhava,’ the Purusa being the 
passive witness giving inspiration tothe Prakrti, who ac- 
tually acts ‘and makes the universe exist. The exclamation 
of Vasanti, “Arundhativasisthadhistitesu Raghukulakadam- 
bakesu”—while the family of Raghus was guided and pro- 
tected by Arundhati and Vasistha, is really the keynote of 
the situation as we visualise it. The departure of the queen 
mothers led by Arundhati under the protection of Vasistha, 
started the dark night for Rama and Sita. Rama away from 
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his wise preceptor, lost his sense of proportion and ae 
In his eagerness to do his duty to the people, he forgot 1S 
duty to his wife, though he was reminded of the same by the 
message of Arundhati and other elders of the family. This 
wrong was righted only after he was once again brought 
back to the protection of that saintly couple at the hermitage 
of Valmikiin due course, and after undergoing the fire 
ordeal of indefinite separation which made Rama realise the 
value of Sita, who was really a part of his own self. 

In this play, Bhavabhuti has not only depicted the 
oneness of man and woman, but he has also portrayed the 
possibility of true and pure friendship between man and 
woman. He had already drawn the picture of friendship 
between Kamandaki, Bhurivasu and Devarata, in his second 
play. The friendship they cultivated in their student life 
was so strong that the nun Kamandaki turned herself to a 
match-maker for the sake of her friends’ children. In the 
present play the healthy friendship between Janaka, Dasa- 
ratha and Kauśalyā is portrayed with picturesque description. 
Janaka, though a sage and a “sthitaprajfia”, lost his balance 
of mind whenever he remembered the insult his daughter 
had to suffer, twice, for no fault of hers. He gotso enraged 
at times that he was prepared to avenge her either by the 
bow or by curse Only the intervening of Arundhati? and 
the pacifying words of the Kanchukin along with the sad 
condition of his old friend could stay hisanger. At the 
advice of the family preceptor Vasistha, Kausalya went to 
eae the king, Janaka, though with great hesitation. His 
Just rage intimidated all who were in any way related to. 


Rama. Even Arundhati had to humbly apologise to him for 
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the wrong done to him and his family. J anaka very tauntingly 


enquired after the walfare of the King’s mother,’ and in- 


reply was told that he should not be so cruel to that, poor 
queen who was beside herself with sorrow, and who had 
refused to see the face of her son because of his treatment 
of Sita.2 When after all, he became himself, he remem- 
bered the past in all its pleasant details, which had become 
painful at that time due to the changed circumstances. His 
finer feelings revived and he began to repent about the 
treatment he meted out to his friend’s dearest and honoured 
wife whom he had met after a long time.” His memories of 
the past portray before us, a healthy friendship between two 
human beings irrespective of sex or relationship. Janaka 
remembered now Dafaratha, when alive, used to respect him 
quite out of keeping with the conventions of the day. 
According to the general custom it was the father of the 
girl who worshipped the relations of the boy; but in this 
case, it was Janaka, the father of Sita, who was worshipped 
by Da$aratha,* the father of Rama. When there were 
quarrels between KauSalya and her husband, Janaka became 
the mediator, and though he became the target of censure 
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from both, his decisions were finally accepted by both. 
These and similar instances found in this play show the 
trend in which Bhavabhtti’s mind worked in connection 
with the position of women and also the mutual relationship 
of the sexes. 


În Bhavabhtti's plays we trace a revolutionary mind 
at work. He ventured to bring forward characters and 
situations which did not agree with the conventions of the 
day—a fact proved by the obvious disappointment he had to 
suffer about his first two works. He did not succeed in 
pleasing his contemporaries by presenting the real pictures. 
His full belief in the equality of woman and man, is seen all 
through his dramas, mainly so in his Uttara-Ramacharita. 
In the last mentioned play Arundhati, the most revered of 
all, says that she worshipped Sita for her qualities and adds 
the general dictum, that it is the virtues that count, not age 
or sex." 

As has been already noticed, the first two plays seem 
to depict more or less the real condition of society as the 
poet saw it. This is true to a great extent where the female 
characters are concerned. The women do not seem to have 
had an enviable position in the society, nor do the women 
characters of the plays command any respect. Specially, in 
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the prakarana, Malati-Madhava, even those girls who be: 
long to noble and cultured families, do not hesitate to 
cut jokes of quite a low order,' and this might have provok- 
ed adverse criticism reasonably enough. Perhaps these ex: 
periences set the poet thinking and those resiilted in the 
last play which deviated completely from the trodden path; 
He chose a well-known theme. But with the undaunted 
courage of his convictions, he decidéd to give a new turn to 
the last phase of Rama’s life, and he created a new story 
based on the old theme. . His admiration for Kalidasa might 
have -given him an insight into the suggestive creations 
of the masterpoet. Bhavabhtti might have understood the 
lesson his predecessor wished to teach the world. He him- 
self, became convinced of the mutual fulfilment of man and 
woman in each other. True poet that he was, he wished to 
expound to the public the truth he himself saw, and he set 
about the self-imposed job in his own way. 


In the Uttara-Ramacharita, the characters depicted 
are not the ordinary dramatic personages. - It is the ideal 
that is shown—the ideal that held the attention of the 
common man, and raised him to the heavenly bliss of 
witnessing and enjoying a thing complete, a. thing of 
‘perfection that embalms the soul and stirs it to its very 
depths. The Sita and Rama found in this play are both 
very humane. They along with their friends and well- 
wishers speak the language of the heart, a language 
which appeals to all, irrespective of time or clime. At the 
same time they do not belong to the standard of the low 
terrestrial world. It-is man raised to divinity by the sacred- 
‘ness and purity of his soul and the devotion to duty in all 
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spheres of life, however unpleasant or painful the perfor- 
mance of the same may mean, that is portrayed here. 


In this play, Bhavabhuti visualised a happy household 
where the mutual love of the husband and wife, rose above 
all mundane levels to the ennobling heights of selfless devo- 
tion and mutual understanding. The love of the parents 
for their children, the authority of the preceptor over his 
disciples, the devotion and reverence felt by the disciples 
and children towards their elders, the loyalty and cons- 
tancy of the servants to their masters, and similar ennobling 
emotions that save the man from lowering himself to the 
standard of animals, are depicted here with peculiar clarity 
and impressiveness, 


Bhavabhuti holds up to posterity, his ideal of the joint 
family where the elders had made the welfare of their 
dependants the end and aim of their own lives, and received 
the fullest devotion, obedience, and respect in return. The 
relation of Rama and Sita together on the one hand and the 
elder queens, Arundhati and Vasistha on the other, pictures 
such a happily knit family. Bharata, Laksmana and 
Candraketu are all befitting constituents of the same. 
Vasanti, Tamasa and others, even Soudhataki and Danda- 
yana, are elements that contribute their mite to the family, 
which formed the nucleus of a happy and prosperous society 
as visualised by the dreaming poetic mind of Bhavabhtti. 
In such a society, everyone's welfare is the concern of every- 
body else, and everybody’s good name becomes a treasure to 
be cherished and protected by every other. There the 
reunion of Sita and Rama who knew the hearts of each other 
only too well, was a definite possibility. Where there is 
confidence in oneself, the confidence and trust in others 
prevail and, consequently, mutual love, kindness and impar- 
tial judgement of character also exist. Thisis what has 
been achieved by the poet in this play. That vision of the 
poet, appealed to all, but it remained as an ideal for ever 
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after; for, man is so self-centered, egoistic, and hard to be 


able to rise to that height of self sacrifice. 

With Bhavabhuti, perhaps, ended such constructive 
idealism, for, the pictures seen in the later dramas do not 
come up anywhere nearto the characters pictured by this 


artist of feelings and emotions. 


CHAPTER V 


THE WOMEN IN THE PLAYS WRITTEN 
UPTO 1200 A. D. 


The depiction of women characters by Bhavabhuti 
forms a landmark in the course of this study; for, after him, 
we do not find any writer, portraying women with so much 
life or individuality. A lull seems to have come over the 
literary atmosphere as far as the creative genius was 
concerned. Of course, poems and dramas were written, and 
writers were not lacking. But it must be admitted that no 
drama of any out-standing quality has come to posterity 
after the Uttara Ramacharita. There are many plays belon- 
ging to this period, mentioned by scholars. Some of them 
are available in print also. Reading through them, one is 
left with the feeling of a stereotyped atmosphere. Love at 
first sight, a few obstacles and a happy ending in marriage 
form the theme of most of these plays. The story is 
generally taken from the epics and woven into a five-act 
or seven-act play in more or less the same strain, except for 
the varying literary skill of the different writers. This 
being the case, it is obvious that we cannot see much light 
as to the real position of women by just reading through 
these plays. And, in fact, there are very few women worthy 
of notice as individuals with any integrity of their own. 
Still, there are a few plays, which attract our attention 
due to the speciality of the theme or the method of its 
treatment. 

The Kaumudimahotsava, a play ascribed to Princess 
Vijjika, is one that is notable for two reasons. In the first 
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place, this is the one Sanskrit play known to have a womati 
as its author, and secondly, the love-story hete, is intera 
woven with a political theme. We are able to trace res 
flections of the love as seen in the Malavikagnimitra, the 
intrigues of Canakya in the Mudraraksasa and the 
techniques of Sarvilaka in the Mrchhakatika mingled in this 
play. Kirtimati, the heroine, the Princess of Mathura, falls 
in love with Kalyanavarman, the Prince and heir to the 
throne of Magadha. The theme which is historical and 
romantic, centres round this couple. 

The king of Magadha adopted a boy called Candasena, 
because he himself had no issues. Later on a son was born 
to the king, which caused disappointment to the ambitious 
Candasena, who turned against his foster-father, killed 
him and ascended the throne himself. The young prince 
was separated from his relations and was brought up in the 
penance-grove of Javali. Kiritmati, the Princess of Mathura, 
who came there to visit Parivrajika Yogasiddhi, met the 
prince by accident and they both fell in love with each 
other. By the efforts of Yogasiddhi, who was no other than 
Vinayandhara, the foster-mother of prince Kalyanavarman, 
the union of the couple was achieved. By- this time, the 
Prince with the help of his friends had reconquered-his own 
kingdom. This, in a nutshell, is the story of the Kaumudi- 
mahotsava. ; 

There are five women characters in this play, namely, 
Princess Kirtimati, the heroine, Parivrajika - Yogasiddhi, 
Nipunika, the friend and maid-in-waiting of the Princess 
and two other maid-servants. The maid-servants are just 
the ordinary types, as found in the courts of. kings. 
There is not much to say about them. They are the gay, 
happy-go-lucky attendants of the Princess, as found in the 
various dramas of the same type. Nipunika, the confidant 
of the princess, reminds us of Kanchanamala, the maid-in- 
waiting of Vasavadatta in the Ratnavali,-or of ‘Nipunika, 
-the friend of Iravati in the Malavikagnimitra. Loyal, loving 
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and resourceful, she is a good friend whose first and foremost 
aim in life is the welfare of her mistress. It is due to her 
efforts that Yogasiddhi comes to know about the Princess 
and also of the Prince, her foster-son,‘who was long lost 
to het. A sR 
Kirtimati is a prototype of any ordinary Princess be- 
longing to the middle ages. She is beautiful, simple and 
obedient, well-versed in fine atts—specially good and skilful 
in painting. It is this skill in painting that helps the thread 
of the story to continue. The painting of a portrait of 
her lover by the heroine, and the completion of the other 
half ive. the portrait of the heroine, by someone else has 
its parallel in the Ratnavali of Sri Harsa. The character 
of- Kirtimati has nothing specially noticeable. She is love- 
sick and wants to be united with her lover. But she is not 
strong or courageous enough to express her wishes openly 
to anyone. Only her dearest:and nearest friend, Nipunika, 
knows about it; and even that because the latter happened 
to overhear the words babbled by the Princess in her sleep. 
The whole situation is a pointer towards the condition of 
maidens at the time when the drama was written. For, it 


“needs quite a courageous head and heart'to show something 


on the stage which goes against the taste of the audience. 
A modest, bashful and obedient maiden must have been the 
ideal of the day. The princess may fall in love, but to 


‘follow the injunctions of the heart or even to speak about 


them to anyone, was against decorum. That is why, per- 
haps, the saintly Yogasiddhi, when she heard the whole 
story, decided to take a hand in it and to work for the 


‘happiness of the two, who were her foster-children. 


Sakuntala Rao Sastri, in her introduction to this play, 
remarks: “The marriage of Princess Kirtimati recalls the 
Svayamvara practice, though with certain restrictions.” 
This does not seem to be correct. According to the text 
of the play, Princess Kirtimati is sent to visit Yogasiddhi 
who was a friend of her mother, and a foster-mother to 
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herself. It was by chance that she was seen by Prince 
Kalyanavarman, then known as Kalyanasti, who happened 
to come to that hermitage on his way back to his own king. 
dom. There was love at first sight, and undoubtedly a 
desire to marry. But it was not a Svayamvara, becatise 
though both the Prince and Princess were love-stricken, 
neither of them took any step to bring about their union 
with each other. The Princess drew the picture of her 
lover even without knowing his feelings for her. It was a 
chance that a vulture carried it away, mistaking it for a 
piece of flesh, and dropped it in front of Parivrajika Yoga- 
siddhi, who recognised it as that of her foster-son with the 
help of the Prince’s friend, Vaikhanasa, who reached there 
at that time. Once Yogasiddhi knew the identity of the 
prince, she took up the duty of bringing about the union of 
the two, who were equally beloved to her and whose pros- 
perity was her sole concern in this world. Observing the 
nature of the Princess, as seen in the text of the play, we 
have no reason to think that she would ever dare to do 
anything that did not have the previous approval of her 
parents. This union can be considered anything akin to a 
Svayamvara only if the word is taken to mean falling in love 
with each other. 

Svayamvara, in the ordinary sense of the term, means 
choosing of the husband by the bride from amongst the men 
assembled in the court of her father at his invitation. We 
hear of this custom in the Epics. In the historical times 
also we have heard of Svayamvara. Yogasiddhi wrote a 
small verse’ under the portrait indicating that the two persons 
were the suitable husband and wife to each other. She then 
took the portrait to King Kirtisena telling him that Goddess 
Bhavani came to her in a dream and gave her the portrait 
with the inscription, thus indicating that it was the will 
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of the Goddess that the two royal families should be united 
by marriage. 

In the meanwhile, Kalyanavarman achieves a victory 
over his enemies and is established in his throne. Sothe 
Yadava King sends his ministers and the spiritual preceptor 
along with Kirtimati, the Princess, to congratulate him. 
There is nothing in the play to show how exactly the mar- 
riage was performed. In the last act of the play, the Purohita 
of the King of Mathura meets Kalyanavarman and congra- 
tulates him on behalf of the king and presents a diamond 
necklace. There he says to himself that he would decide 
after consulting Mantragupta and Yogasiddhi, what should 
be done about the Princess.’ Immediately after this, King 
Kalyanavarman retires to the pleasure-garden in a condition 
of longing for his beloved. The conversation between him 
and his friend, Vidtsaka, indicates that he is not even aware 
of the presence of Kirtimati in his country. The King’s 
soliloquy,’ on the other hand, goes to prove that he has not 
yet met his beloved. 

Then suddenly he comes across the Princess with 
Nipunika in the garden, Kirtimati does not recognise him 
at first due to his being dressed in royal robes, She had 
seen himonly in the penance-grove and realises who he 
was only after hearing his voice, Still she addresses him as 
“Ar yaputra”, and she talks freely to the King unlike on the 
previous occasion when she studiously avoided directly add- 
ressing him. 

In the Ratnavali, the Malatimadhava and other plays 
we have already noticed that the young girls were strictly 
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forbidden to talk to`their. lovers. They talked by proxy, 
In the first act of this play also the Princess does not talk to 
Kalyanavarman directly; it was her friend who replied to al] 
the queries of the Prince. Hence, the mode of address and 
behaviour of Kirtimati in the last act leads one to think that 
she was already the wedded wife of the King. How, when, 
and where the marriage could have taken place, is a question 
that faces the student here. The only possible explanation 
seems to be that some portion of the text in this act might 
have been missing in the only manuscript available to the 
editor who got. this play published. Otherwise, the beha- 
viour of Kirtimati seems rather strange, to say the least. 
The Parivrajika called Yogasiddhi is an important 
female character in this play. She was the nurse of Prince 
Kalyanasri, and her name was Vinayandhara. When she 
was separated from the royal family and the little Prince, 
she took to the life of a mendicant and found shelter in the 
palace of Kirtisena as the friend of his queen and the 
nurse of Kirtimati. When Kirtimati grew up, Yogasiddhi 
retired to the forests, and it is there that we meet her at 
the beginning of the play. She is more or less on the same 
level with Pandita Kausiki of the Malavikagnimitra, and 
Sankrtyayani of the Priyadargika, but by nature and con- 
duct, she is nearer to Kamandaki in the Malati-Madhava of 
Bhavabhuti. Though her actions are more or less on similar 
lines as the above mentioned mendicant women, her cha- 
racter suits more a match-maker than a woman of spiritual 
attainments. Though clad in ascetic garments, her mind is 
full of anxiety for the happiness of her foster-children. She 
plainly says, “Till I see her married to a loving husband 
and well-placed in a noble family, how can I be detached 1”! 
She goes out of her way and adheres to all kinds of tricks 
to bring about the union of Kalyanavarman and Kirtimati. 
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Though she is called.Bhagavati Yogasiddhi and is respected 
as a lady mendicant, her own actions and behaviour do not 
at all suit the garb she wears ! 

Her portrait perhaps is representing the slow decline 
of Buddhism. Kamandaki, as we have seen, definitely 
represents the deteriorated condition of the Buddhist nuns. 
According to Sakuntala Rao Sastri, this play was written 
somewhere in the seventh century A.D. If it isso, this 
play must have been written in almost the same era as 
Bhavabhtti, or some time before. It may not be very wrong 
to say that the author of this play was also drawing a char- 
acter from the society as she saw. She, being a Princess 
herself, must have been quite aware of the happenings of her 
own palace and what she has portrayed can be safely taken 
as reflections of the first-hand knowledge she had. 


There are a few things which tell us about the position 
of women as recapitulated by the author of this play. Maid- 
ens were supposed to be timid, bashful and modest. They 
were well-skilled in the fine arts, such as painting, music 
and dance. What other things they learnt, we have no 
idea. But the fact that the author herself was a Princess 
and she, according to the stories heard, was proud enough 
of her own scholarship to compare herself with Saraswati, 
has its own story to tell 12 


Marriage was quite a necessary thing and parents were 
anxious to get their daughters married. Kirtisena sent his 
daughter to Yogasiddhi in order to get the blessings of the 
saintly woman. The custom of taking the bride to’ the 
bride-groom’s place is indicated in this play also, as ‘in the 
Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. Kirtisena sends his daugh- 
ter along with his ministers to congratulate the newly crown- 
ed king Kalyainavarman and there were great celebrations 
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arranged in-connection with their arrival in the Magadha 
palace}. 

There is no opportunity to study the position of wife in 
this play, because, we do not meet with any one in that 
position. Women were allowed to enter the ascetic life 
when they became helpless is proved by the life of Vinayan- 
dhara, who is seen as Yogasiddhi, well respected by the 
kings as well as common people. But, it is also obvious that 
women who thus took to ascetism, still got themselves inter- 
mingled with the worldly affairs. Women in general talked 
Prakrt and were considered to be easily moved. But, those 
women, who took to ascetism were considered to be above 
all worldliness. For example, when Yogasiddhi sees the 
picture of her foster-son, she faints at the remembrance of 
the child she had left. She feels anxious as to how he would 
have grown up to that age and appearance if he had lived. In 
this condition, she forgets all her disguise and begins to talk 
in Prakrt. This change in the saintly lady greatly astonishes 
the maid Nipunika who asks; “My lady, why this behaviour, 
suitable to the women of the harem ? And how this uncul- 
tured language unsuitable to the great knowledge that you 
have acquired ?”? 

This plainly indicates that women who were learned 
and saintly did not talk Prakrt. This characteristic also is 
one that we have seen from the time of Kalidasa. All the 
Parivrajikas depicted in the Sanskrit dramas talk Sanskrit. 
It is only Yogasiddhi who switches off to Prakrt in a condi- 
tion of agitation. It is also noteworthy here that none of 
the others, whom we have already observed, ever lost their 
balance of mind, as Yogasiddhi does | Actually no occa- 
sion arose in any of those plays to make them lose it ! 
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Perhaps the author wishes to show that however detached 
one tay appear to be, the real attachment and the true 
character never dies out! Yogasiddhi talkingin Prakrt 
while she is unconscious is a very interesting psychological 
touch given to the situation by the author. It is a verified 
fact, that however well.versed in other languages and well- 
accustomed to them a person may be, when a sudden shock 
comes, it is the mother-tongue that breaks out from the 
person’s mouth ! It is perhaps this observation of the human 
nature that prompted the author to make the Parivrajika 
talk in Prakrt at that critical moment. The woman, how- 
ever much she might have trained herself in self-control, lost 
her balance the moment she was reminded of her dearest 
foster-son. That is the Mother’s heart revealed by the author, 

The custom of ‘Sati’, or a woman entering the funeral 
pyre with her husband seems to have become established by 
the time of Vijjika. We have noticed references to this 
in the plays of Sri Harsa. Here, once more, we hear of the 
women who followed their husbands to the heaven. Arya- 
raksa, describes the result of the attack of Candasena to 
Vardhamanaka, where he says, “Hear this also: After our 
fathers followed their masters (the king of Magadha) to 
heaven and our mothers also entered fire along withthe great 
queens, we with our friends were taken to the deep forest 
by the nurse, Vinayandhara of the same age but were again 
separated from her who got frightened by hearing the roar- 
ing of the wild elephants.” 

Except for the few conclusions we could draw from 
the above discussions nothing could be known about the 
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position occupied by women inthe political, social, or reli- 
gious fields. 


The Tapasavatsaraja centering round Vasavadatta and 
Padmavati, the two queens of King Udayana, is another play 
which attracts our attention in this period. The theme of 
this play is political though love does have an important 
place, Unlike the Kaumudimahotsava, here, the political 
and romantic issues are interdependent to the extent of the 
former being the motive for the latter. It is the story of 
Udayana, after his marriage with Vasavadatta that is 
depicted, 


In fact, this deals with the period between the incidents 
described in the Pratijf#a-Yaugandharayana and those des- 
cribed in the Svapnavasavadatta, as dramatised by the 
earlier poet Bhasa. Really speaking, Anangaharsa describes 
the hows and whys of the disappearance of Queen Vasava- 
datta and the marriage of Udayana with Padmavati, the 
Princess of Magadha. The characters in this play are more 
or less the same as in the Svapnavasavadatta. 


We have already studied the two famous plays by 
Bhasa and two others ‘written by Sri Harsa. Thus, the 
characters portrayed by Anangaharga are in no way unknown 
tous. Vdsavadatta, Padmavati, Kanchanamala and Sankr- 
tyayani are already familiarnames. So also are Udayana, 
Yaugandharayana and Rumanvan. All these people have 
their natures and temperaments yery much akin to the same 
charactersas depicted by the earlier poet Bhasa. In the 
Pratijtia-Yaugandharayana, we have seen how, King Udayana 
absconded with Vasavadatta, the daughter of Mahasena after 
marrying her according to Gandharva Vidhi. In the Svapna- 
vasavadatta we met with Vasavadatta-in the guise of 
Avantika, accompanied by Yaugandharayana. In this play, 
we see. the reason why the ministers and well-wishers of 
Udayana had to take the drastic step of burning a_ village 
and declaring that the queen and Yaugandharayana have 
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perished in the fire. The king’s complete indifference to 
the affairs of the kingdom, and the rise of his enemies such 
as Aruni of Pāncāla, were causing anxiety toall concerned. 
Kaugambi was already lost. Only a small village remained. 
The alliance with the King of Magadha was quite necessary 
` for the success of Udayana. The ministers, specially Yau- 
gandhariyana and Rumanvan, decided to do their best to 
bring their king back to his senses and restore him to his 
throne. In this play, the sense, sensibility and the greatness 
of women are pictured clearly in the personalities of both 
the queens, Vasavadatta and Padmavati. We find a refre- 
shing change in the characterisation of women. 


Udayana’s attraction for Vasavadatta had become an 
infatuation, and this was being a matter of concern and even 
resentment among the servants of the harem as is proved by 
the words of the Kancuki— 

“Alas ! the attachment for things that are to be 
avoided !” 

“Even defeating the purpose of his own famous minister 
Varsaraksita (Yaungandharayana), the king has entangled 
himself in this troublous net of sensual life.” 


Yaugandharayana, the clever judge of character, knew 
where to look for help. He was sure that unless he secured 
Vasavadatta’s co-operation, nothing could be achieved. He 
was aware of the real love Vasavadatta had for her husband. 
It was not aninfatuation. She loved her husband enough, 
to make any sacrifice, to undergo any penance, for his 
welfare. That which was to be done by Vasavadatta, was 
almost impossible for any woman ofa lesser calibre. She 
had to leave her husband in such a way to make him believe 
that she was dead, in order to make way for Padmavati, the 
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Princess of Magadha. The alliance with the king of Ma- 
gadha was necessary to make Udayana strong. Yaugandha- 
rāyaņa secured help from all quarters in the proper way, 
Pradyota was informed about the situation and his per- 
mission and help was ensured to carry out the plans he had 
thought out. 

And then he himself approached Vasavadatta to request 
her for her co-operation. He was a little doubtful, because 
he knew women were always frightened of separation.! 

But, Vasavadatta rose to the occasion. The instruction 
of her father and the request of Yaugandharayana were 
accepted, because she saw the situation quite clearly. She 
willingly helped in separating the king from her, with the 
full knowledge that when she will meet him next there will 
be another woman to share his love. Her father wrote to 
her—"My darling child, leaving the infatuation and weak- 
ness of heart natural to women, even throw away your life, 
if necessary, in such a way, as will be quoted as the ideal 
for chaste women who really love their husbands.”? There 
is no need to say that she did everything in her power to 
achieve this end. 

Vasavadatta behaves like a sensible, loving and noble 
woman throughout. Whether in her own role or in disguise, 
she does not loose her natural dignity as the queen. 

The earliest source-book for all the plays centering 
round Udayana, is the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, which is 
not available in the original tous. As we could get at them 
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through the later works, the Brhatkatha Samgraha and the 
Katha-Saritsagara, both based on the works of Gunadhya, 
there are many stories which tell how Yaugandharayana 
planned and achieved the marriage of Udayana with the 
Princesses of various kingdoms in order to add to his power 
more and more. The attainment of power through marriage- 
alliance used to be a common method in politics from very 
ancient days. In Udayana’s case, it is more clear than any- 
where else. Udayana belongs to the Sacivayattasiddhi 
type of kings. Really, it is his ministers that manage every- 
thing in the name of the king, while the king himself enjoys 
life in the harem. Even his first marriage, the marriage 
with Vasavadatta, was pre-planned by her father, as is 
clearly stated in the Pratijfia-Yaugandharayana! Fortu- 
nately Pradyota's plans succeeded beyond all expectations 
because of Vasavadatta’s qualities that enslaved Udayana 
for ever. She was his first wife and she remained the most 
beloved as far as one could gather from the plays of Bhasa, 
and also from the stories found in Katha Saritsagara etc. 
All the dramas that are available, uphold this fact with 
slight variations as in the plays of Sri Harsa. 

In the Svapnavasavadatta ‘itself, Bhasa had changed 
the original story to suit his dramatic purposes, as has been 
already noticed in a previous chapter. 


Vasavadatta and Padmavati are the main female cha- 
Yacters and both have their individuality and dignity suitable 
to the age, position and statūs of each. Here, in this play 
Anangaharsa seems to have followed Bhasa in the portrayal 
of these two royal ladies with better success. Though 
Anangaharsa has followed the trend of the story as depicted 
by Bhasa, in the general outlines, the characters seem to 
tise and shine toa greater extent in this play. This is 
equally true in the case of Vasavadatta and Padmavati, 
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and even more soin the case of Udayana. The love of 
Udayana for Vasavadatta, which amounted to an infatua- 
tion, was the main cause of the loss of his kingdom in both 
plays. The alliance with the Magadha King was a possible 
help to regain his sovereignty. Bhāsa had left out the 
father of Vasavadatta from the plot. But Anangaharsa 
thought it more natural that Vasavadatta should be blessed 
and advised by her father also, before she took the terrible 
and risky step of leaving her husband. 


Even Daréaka, the brother of Padmavati is brought in 
to join hands with the ministers to drive away Aruni and 
reinstate Udayana. The reason for Dargaka’s interest is the 
fact that Padmavati had fallen head over ears in love with 
the Vatsa King. And it is the brains of the loyal Yaugan- 
dharayana that is working behind the scenes in both the 
plays. But the difference is that in the Tapasa-vatsaraja, 
Yaugandharayana purposely sends Sankrtyayani to Padma- 
vati with definite instructions and a picture of Udayana. 
The Magadha Princessisso much attracted by the beauty 
and loyalty of the king, that she leaves the palace and all its 
luxuries to take upthe life of an ascetic even as king Uda- 
yana, who turned an ascetic because he lost his beloved wife. 
The various incidents in the play differ from those described 
in the Svapnavdasavadatta, due to this difference in the 
characters, the back-ground and the temperament of the 
three main personages, specially Vasavadatta and Padmavati. 

Though the name of the play is Tapasavatsaraja, and 
it is justified by the king leading the life of an ascetic till 
the end of play, still, it is Vasavadatta, and later on 
Padmavati, who lead the course of action. Both the queens 
love Udayana much more than their own lives. Both 
wish the best for him. But Padmavati, being younger and 
unmarried knows only the importance of love, and is ready to 
live or die for that love. Her love is sincere and indepen- 
dent of any reciprocal feelings, Of course, she would have 
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been very happy if she could hope to be accepted by Udayana 
with love. But, the fact that he could not find a place for her 
in his heart did not baffle her. She still loves him and follows 
his foot-steps. When she comes to know that her hopes 
could only be dupes, she decides to die, not because she re- 
sented his love for his dear Vasavadatta, but because she 
could not bear insult and indifference from him whom she 
loved so much. She would have succeeded in her attempt 
if not for the timely arrival of the king on the spot, due to 
the persuasions of his friend Vasantaka. It is this crisis 
that finally brings about his marriage with Padmavati in a 
hurry, which takes place in the hermitage under the super- 
vision of Sankrtydyani. King Darsaka and others are 
away at Kausambi at that time, fighting with Aruni. 
Padmavatiis aware ofthe deep-rooted love of Udayana for 
Vasavadatta. As she herself says, it is this loyalty and de- 
votion to his former wife that attracted her so much !* This 
insistence of getting him as husband inspite of the know- 
ledge she had about his irrevocable love for Vasavadatta 
seems rather strange. She loves him. She knows that he 
has no eye for anybody else except Vasavadatta, who was 
dead according to the knowledge of both. Still she is insis- 
tent about getting him as her husband. This is an un-under- 
standable psychology of a woman’s heart, which perhaps 
Anangaharsa wanted to portray before the world. She is 
always yearning after a thing which she knows to be not 
easily obtainable! Here is a vast difference between the 
Udayana and Padmavati depicted by Bhāsa, and the same 
characters shown by Anangaharsa. Udayana’s love for 
Vasavadatta is deep-rooted and he could never forget her. 
Still, in the Svapnavasavadatta, he does not seem to be so 
forlorn and disheartened as to be always on the lookout for 
an opportunity to put an endto his life, as we see in the 
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Tapasavatsraja. In the former play, when the Proposal from 
Dargaka came, offering the hand of his sister, the king gave 
his silent consent, considering the possible political gains of 
such an alliance. But the Vatsaraja of this latter play, who 
took to the ascetic life because he could not commit Suicide 
due to the constant watchfulness of his loyal ministers, 
would not even hear of looking at the beautiful Princess 
though he had enough evidence of her deep-rooted love. The 
friends and well-wishers of Udayana had to invent all sorts 
of stories to lead him on to the hermitage where Padmavati 
was leading the life of austerity, worshipping his portait, 

Of all the stories told, the most important is that 
Vatsaraja would meet with Vasavadatta only after marry- 
ing a Princess, similar to her in all things. It is this fake 
prophecy of one of the followers of Yaugandharayana that 
finally made the king accept the hand of Padmavati. Even 
then, he would do so only at the last moment when he was 
suddenly faced with Padmavati’s attempt to commit suicide. 
The one redeeming feature, in the whole happening is that the 
actions of Padmavati and Vatsaraja were both genuine and 
they were equally ignorant about the conspiracy that was 
being hatched round them for the sake of Udayana’s re- 
instatement on the throne of Kaugambi. 

While Padmavati’s actions are all motivated by her 
deep love for Udayana and the desire to become his wife, 
Vasavadatta’s actions are characterised by the desire of his 
welfare and glory. This is quite natural also because she is his 
wife and it is her duty to share his fate, good ortbad, and also 
to see that he keeps to the right path. She loves him and he 
loves her. But, she also sees that his love for her was demora- 
lising him, and he was loosing his position, prestige and name 
pease J his constant desire to be with her and to enjoy life. 
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co-wife and help in making him marry the woman. In this 
matter the Vasavadatta of Bhasa is more or less on the same 
level with the one portrayed by Anangaharsa. The differ- 
ence lies in this that, in the work of Bhasa, the planned 
conspiracy is known only to the ministers and the queen, 
but in this latter work the only people who do not know 
anything about it are the King and Padmavati, The queen 
has the support of her father, all the ministers, Sankrtya- 
yani, who was already her revered companion, and her friend 
Kanchanamala. Even Vasantaka, the friend of the king is 
deep drowned in the plot. Vasavadatta nobly accepts her 
cross for thesake of her husband, and carries out her part 
perfectly. Not even once does he betray any feeling of weak- 
ness or yield to any one in her solicitudes for Udayana, un- 
like Bhasa’s Vasavadatta who praises Udayana openly and 
rather over-enthusiastically.? 

But, once the end is achieved, and Padmavati has be- 
come the wedded wife of Udayana, we find a great change 
in Vasavadatta, which is quite contrary to the Vasavadatta 
portrayed by Bhasa. There, she continues to live with 
Padmavati, loves her and awaits the return of Yaugandhara- 
yana for further action. But, in this later work, Vasava- 
datta loses all self-control, and decides to burn herself to 
death. Her power of understanding, reason and logic seem 
to have deserted her at this juncture. The situation is saved 
only by the advent of the equally desperate Udayana who is 
also determined to burn himself to death, because he has no 
more hopes of meeting Vasavadatta. At this moment we 
feel that, Bhasa’s Vasavadatta is more sensible, noble and 
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understanding, whereas the Vadsavadatta portrayed by 
Anangahrsa is more emotional and impulsive. She was pre. 
pared to do all that was necessary to save her husband and 
herself from the scandal and infamy—that, due to their in- 
fatuation for each other, they ruined not only themselves 
but also the kingdom and the people. She showed courage 
enough to do all that was necessary to wake up her husband 
to the situation and to his duties. But Udayana did not rise 
to the occasion at all. When he knew that his beloved wife 
was dead, he also wanted to die and escape. It is his rela- 
tions, Pradyota and Dargaka, who goto the battle-field to 
help his ministers who were actually fighting not only against 
Aruni who was the enemy, but also against Udayana’s own 
impulsiveness and despair grown out of his infatuation for 
Vasavadatta. He loves Vasavadatta; she and she alone 
matters to him. He does not show to Padmavati even the 
average daksinya that is the due of a wedded wife, though 
he was fully aware of her deep-rooted love for him. He 
does not care what happens to the new bride Padmavati, 
if he falls into the fire. He pities the plight of the poor 
Princess who loved him so much, but that realisation does 
not help kindle a love for her in his heart. Since many por- 
tions of the munuscript are lost, itis not possible to follow 
closely the course of action as visualised by the Poet. But 
this much is easily seen that, as far as Vasavadatta and 
Udayana are concerned, they know and desire only the 
existence and company of each other. It does not matter to 
them what happens to others, however near and dear they 
may be to them. Vaāsavadattā, in this case is slightly better. 
She remembers her duty till the goal is achieved. Padmavati 
seems here to be just a piece in the political game played by 
the ministers of Udayana. When the aims of the ministers 
are fulfilled and Vasavadatta is recognised in the person 
of the Brahmani who was living with Padmavati all the time, 
and when all concerned are happy, the only question the 
king had to ask his newly wedded wife is, “You have not 
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in any way wronged the Queen?! To that she meekly ans- 
wers, “Yes, my Lord ! Not knowing her identity, I addressed 
her as dear friend.”* Though Padmāvatī was quite a 
necessary help in regaining the kingdom she seems to be 
the least remembered character at the happy ending. And 
she isindeed great in that she understands the situation and 
accepts the inevitable in a dignified way. 

Another female character brought before us in this 
play, is Sankrtyayani, the ascetic lady, whom once before 
also we saw as a good, learned and broad-hearted woman 
leading an ascetic life. She is the same here also. Though 
she falls into the category of the Parivrajika of the Malavi- 
kagnimitra, and the Malati-Madhava, this lady, as portrayed 
by Sri Harsa, did not disgrace the orange-garb she had taken 
by tying herself up with the desires of the mundane world. 
Where she finds that her idea might not be accep ted, she 
coolly withdraws and minds her own business, as we have 
already noticed? The Sankrtyayani in this play, is the same 
as her prototype, as far as her ideals go. She realises that 
constant contact with worldly people is always harmful for 
the ascetic‘, as she knows from her own experience. But 
though she is leading the life of renunciation, she has to 
interfere in the matters of the world because of her grati- 
tude towards the king of the Vatsas who had helped her in 
time of need. She is not a passive witness or a hidden help. 
She takes an active part in carrying out the plans of Yau- 
gandharayana. She actually takes the portrait of Udayana 
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to Padmavati and it is she who was responsible for creating 
such deep love for Vatsaraja in the heart of the Princess, 
Though we are told that she is a Parivrajika, in all reality, 
she is a veritable Pitha-mardika as far as Padmavati is con- 
cerned. Her affection for Vasavadatta also is quite obvious, 

All the characters in this play seem to be pieces of 
chess, played very carefully by the minister for the success 
of Udayana, each move being cleverly planned out before- 
hand. Still they have their own individualities. Ananga- 
harşa seems to have before him the ideal, as set up by Bhasa, 
He saw the greatness of Vasavadatta’s sacrifice and the 
nobility of Padmavati as shown in the Svapnavasavadatta. 
But, when he himself sets out to portray the incidents 
referred to in that play, Udayana, Vasavadatta and Padma- 
vatiseem to have undergone a great change. Padmavati 
and Vasavadatta seem to be two types representing the 
ideals of conjugal love. Inthe case of Vasavadatta, it is 
love that bears not evena minute’s separation. The king, 
true to his nature, completely ignores his duties to all others 
and merges himself in the company of the Queen. But, 
Vasavadatta could not, for long, be blind to the destruc- 
tion that was happening around. So, she is prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice for the sake of her husband. 
She realises the dictum that fame is the greatest thing ifor 
noble people and duty towards the kingdom should count 
first with the king. 

Though Udayana is the hero of the play, it is really 
Yaugandharayana’s hands that direct the actions and inci- 
dents everywhere. Wasavadatta and Padmavati are help- 
ing him, one consciously and the other completely unconsci- 
ous of the part that sheis made to play. Herein lies the 
diffrence between the two queens. Padmavatiis a simple, 
trusting and noble princess. It was very easy to fill her 
innocent and romantic heart with admiration for a hand- 
some king who is well-known for his prowess and also for 
his staunch devotion to his beloved. The story of Udayana’s 
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marriage with Vasavadatta must have made quite a hubbub 
in the royal circles of that age. It was only natural that 
young maidens with romantic turn of minds were attracted 
towards such youngmen. And with Sankrtyayani’s maneu- 
vering, the flame of love was kindled in the heart of 
Padmavati. The true and noble woman that she was, her 
love was firm, whether it was reciprocated or not. That 
is what is proved by Anangaharsa in this portrayal of 
Padmavati. The moment Padmavati chose Udayana as her 
husband Yaugandharayana’s aim of getting Darśaka's help 
for Udayana, was achieved. But Udayana’s heart was gone 
with Vdsavadatta, and nothing could bring it back to 
normal conditions. Padm@avati, portrayed by Bhasa, did 
not have this difficulty to face. Though Udayana was ex- 
tremely devoted to Vasavadatta and was still in agonies due 
to her separation, he had not forgotten his chivalry asa 
gentleman and duty asa husband. Knowing his own preca- 
rious position, he gracefully accepted the hand of Padma- 
vati, when offered by her brother, and thereafter treated 
her as her position and love deserved. But the picture in 
Tapasavatsaraja is quite different. Padmavati was accep- 
ted by Udayana under pressure from various quarters 
and specially because he was told by a fortune-teller that 
he would meet with his Queen again only after marrying 
another princess resembling her,! and such a resemblance 
was found in Padmavati. Even then, he gave his consent 
only at the last moment, just to save Padmavati from com- 
mitting suicide. 

Udayana was incessantly remembering Vasavadatta 
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and now loosing all hopes of ever obtaining her, because he 
feared that this second marriage would only estrange her 
even if she was alive, he wasseeking an opportunity to 
burn himself to death. All the same, Padmavati follows 
him like a shadow and tries to console him inspite of his 
indifference to her. She seems to be patience on a monu- 
ment throughout the play and her love does not seek reci- 
procation. If Udayana would love her she would consider 
it as a blessing from God. Her love is unconditional and 
constant. This idea rouses admiration in our minds, and by 
contrast, Padmavati rises in our estimation. Though Vasava- 
datta has shown her nobility and selflessness by voluntarily 
separating from her husband, she could not bear the idea of 
having a co-wife. She had had enough proof of the king’s 
constant and deep-rooted love. She knew the real condition 
of the king. Still she was unable to bear the idea of having 
another woman who could claim a share of her husband’s 
love, irrespective of the fact whether she got it or not. 
Here it is that Vasavadatta fails in the idealism whereas 
Padmavati wins. : 


By showing these types of ideals Anangaharsa was 
perhaps trying to hold up the status of women, which was 
not so high, as could be seen from the other plays belonging 
to this period. In most of them women are depicted as 
companions in gaiety and pleasuresof conjugal love. Even 
in the Kaumudimahotsava which is written by a woman and 
which deals with a political theme, the woman does not rise 
obove these heights. The two Udayana plays written by Sti 
Harsa had reduced Vasavadatta to the status of a jealous, 
haughty and proud chief Queen. “And Padmavati appears 
to have fallen to the ordinary grade of the numerous queens 
that filled the harem of Udayana, But these two Queens 
are portrayed quite differently by Anangaharsa. He does 
not seem to be drawing upon what he actually saw; may be, 
that his imagination is working on the lines which he would 
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like women to follow and, of the two, the ideal of Padma- 
vati’s self-dedication seems to appeal to the poet more. 


The other women characters, even the maids-in-atten- 
dance, Kanchanamala and KoSalika, show a culture much 
above that of the ordinary level, when compared to the 
characters of the same status, depicted in the other plays of 
this period. Altogether the play seems to be a stray 
attempt at upholding the greatness of women at a time when 
they were pushed very much to the back-ground. The posi- 
tion of women in society on the basis of education, religion 
and other things is not very clear. But the fact that Dar- 
gaka is prepared to go to war with Aruni for the sake of 
Udayana, because the latter has been chosen by his sister, 
is quite significant. It isa proof that the happiness and 
welfare of his sister is of much importance to him—the 
brother. So also, because Udayana is his son-in-law, 
Pradyota is interested in his welfare and is prepared to fall 
in with all the suggestions of Yaugandharayana to see him 
back on the throne. This also points towards the fact that 
the daughters’ welfare is important to the fathers as that of 
their sons. Whether this was the true situation at that time 
or not; we cannot say. But Anangaharsa wished it to be 
so, and he imagined and portrayed a society which thus held 
together for the welfare of one another, with friends . work- 
ing for the good of friends, servants dedicating themselves 
to the welfare ofthe masters, wives sacrificing their every- 
thing for their husbands and the husbands considering their 
wives as the most cherished treasures of their own lives. 


How far the contemporary society liked this picture, one 
has no means to know. Only one single copy of the manu- 
Script survives, which is kept in Berlin, and that also is full 
of errors. Inspite of the various quotations from this work 
by different authors on rhetorics, their is no source available 
at present to trace the original. 


The literary merit of this work is unchallengeable. 
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Ideals upheld by it are quite noble and elevating. Charaes 
ters and incidents described are worthy of appteciation, to 
say the least. Still, it fell out of circulation and finally got 
lost even as many other wotks. Has not this fact its own 
story to tell ? Perhaps, the very idea that such a high and 
mighty king should be loyal and devoted to his wife, how- 
ever good or noble she might be, revolted the people who 
could not imagine that women could be respected and 
adored. As a piece of art, it might have interested a few, 
while the rest became indifferent to this play in which ideals 
held ground than reality. Inthe modern days also, we do 
not lack examples where the ordinary incidents in the 
everyday life become more and more popular, while the 
idealistic or serious themes fall out of favour very easily 
with the general public. Human nature being similar, irres 
pective of time or place, we may not be far wrong in con- 
cluding that the reason of Tapasavatsaraja being ignored 
by the men in general may be that the ideals upheld by 
the author were not quite palatable to the contemporary 
society or they were quite out-of-dateto arouse any apprecia- 
tion. However, it cannot be gainsaid that the women as seen 
through the eyes of Anangaharsa were noble and worthy 
of respect and admiration. 


Draupadi, the queen of the Pandavas, is brought on the 
stage as the heroine of a play, for the first time, in this era. 
Bhattanarayana, the author of the Venisamhiara, seems to 
be a free spirit with a special inclination towards the heroic 
and the terrific sentiments with all their paraphernalia. 
This turn of his mind is manifested not only by the choice 
of the theme, but of the heroine also. As the very name 
suggests, this play centres round the tying of the hair of 
Draupadi, which was let loose years ago by Duśśāsana at 
the instigation of his elder brother. Though Ramayana 
and Mahabharata were equally popular throughout the 
ages, the latter did not attract many poets as a source for 
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their writings, because perhaps it was more history than 
poetry, and more realistic'than idealistic in nature. In the 
period we have already covered, only Bhasa, ‘one of the 
earliest poets, cared to draw upon the incidents of Maha- 
bharata for his dramatic works. Even he did not bring 
Draupadi on the stage in any of his plays. The concept of 
women is generally characterised by all that is beautiful, 
peaceful, calm and cool. Draupadi, the offspring of the 
sacrificial fire, did not appeal to the poetic talents till this 
period, But now came a poet who dared to put this heroic 
queen with a fiery and revengeful spirit, in the leading role 
of his drama. The story concerns with the days of battle, 
beginning fromthe return of Sri Krsna from the capital, 
The very nature of the play allows little scope for women 
characters. Still Bhattandrayana has introduced three main 
characters—Draupadi, Bhanumati and Gandhari. Also, 
there are Duśśalā and her mother-in-law, apart from the few 
maids-in-attendance, The scene of actions changes from 
one camp to another and finally the play ends with the 
fulfilment of Bhimasena’s vow, taken at the beginning of the 
first act. 

The play begins with the vow of Bhima to Draupadi 
and ends with its fulfilment. In this way, Draupadi is the 
heroine of the play. She is a unique figure in the whole of 
the Sanskrit dramatic literature. According to the general 
conception, and also the dramaturgists, the woman is suppo- 
sed to be the representative of all that is gentle, beautiful 
and attractive. She is concerned as the charming counter- 
part of man. In the Natyasastra and the later works on 
dramaturgy, the heroes and heroines are described and 
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defined with the specific idea of conjugal relationship 
between the two. Though it is said by Bharata that the 
drama is intended to be the imitation of the world, and as 
such should be the imitation of the happenings of the world, 
the dramatist has deen allowed to use his discretion as to 
what should be shown and what should not. So, in practice, 
generally the ennobling and good things are depicted; the 
Indian stage particularly limiting itself to the triumphs of 
good and noble lives. Of course, villains and their deeds do 
form a part of the play, but it is invariably to make the 
hero and his party shine by contrast, and to enhance the 
final happiness. Where women characters are concerned 
the Indian mind has always been a bit conservative. Only 
good, noble and cultured women are chosen as the heroines 
and they are portrayed as gentle, patient and submissive. 
The discussions and definitions of the heroines found in 
works of dramaturgy are suitable to this concept of women, 
as we have already seen in the first chapter of this treatise.’ 


_ In dramas, heroines are generally divided into three 
kinds—Swiya, Parakiya and Sadharana, according to their 
telationship with the respective heroes. Each of these is 
again classified according to their nature. Draupadi being 
the wife of pandavas belongs to the type called Swiya and 
by nature she can be nothing else but Pragalbha. So far 
there is no discrepancy between the dramaturgists and 
Bhattanarayana’s portrayal. But when we come down to 
a close examination of the play, we find Draupadi as 
depicted in this drama to be standing out as a unique figure 
in the whole of Sanskrit dramatic literature. The Veni- 
samhara as we all know, is not a play with love as its theme. 
Nor can we designate it as a political play like the Mudra- 
rākşasa, nor itis a social play like the Carudatta. This 
contains all the elements of. all the above mentioned types 
combined, evenly or unevenly as the case may be. It is the 
story of the battle between the brother princes of the Kuru 
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family and it is hatred and self-pity that predominate in the 
ons of all characters. Draupadi, the heroine, seems to 


acti > 
eristic. She enters the scene with tears 


lead in this charact ; 
streaming from her eyes, and her heart burning with anger 


and desire for, revenge. Bhīmasena is already full of in- 
dignation at Yudhisthira’s attempts for peace by sending Sri 
Krsna to Hastinapura. He is for once ready to get out 
of control and go against the wishes of his venerable elder 
brother and says: “For one day you are not my elder, nor 


yw 


am I submissive to you. 
Sahadeva’s fear that the advent of Draupadi would only 


enhance the anger of Bhimasena,” seems to be a key to the 
nature of Draupadi:in this drama. In fact it is she who 
kindles the fire of anger in Bhima almost at every step. 
She seems to be an ordinary woman furious at the insults 
she had to suffer at the hands of the enemies and longing for 
revenge. Mercy and forgiveness do not charcterise her 
words or activities. She comes to the stage only twice—in 
the first and last acts. In the first act she appears with her 
long hair loose with complaints of more insults from the 
wife of Duryodhana. In the last act she appears along 
with Yudhisthira where Bhimasena comes after killing 
Duryodhana and fulfills the vow he had taken by tying the 
hair of Draupadi with his blood-stained hands. In the first 
act she appears to be boiling with the desire for revenge. 
She is angry with all the Pandavas except Bhima, because 
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of their passive attitudes. She adores Bhimasena because 
her feelings find an affinity only in his thoughts, words and 
deeds. When finally she becomes sure that the battle would 
take place, only then, does she speak a few words which 
show the natural feelings a loving wife should have at such 
atime, Bhimasena in his anger says: “You will not see 
Vrkodara again with face clouded by shame due to the 
unrevenged insults from enemies endured, and before the 
Kauravas are completely destroyed”.* Here she requ- 
ests that he should take care of himself and come back 
safe,” 

In the last scene, Draupadi appears once more. We 
find a slight difference in her behaviour here. She has seen 
the death of her children, of the near and dear relations, 
and is in constant fear of hearing bad news about her dear 
husband Bhima, who was the only one to fulfill all her 
desires. These sorrows seem to have calmed her down. 
Though Draupadi has been brought on the stage as the 
heroine, the picture is neither an ennobling one nor eleva- 
ting. 

The Draupadi that we envisage in the epic and the hero- 
ine presented beforeus by Bhattanarayana seem to'be very 
different from each other. Inthe Mahabharata,the queen 
of the Pandavas shows an individuality the distinguishing 
characteristics of which are pride and quick resentment of 
insults and injuries. These common characteristics help us 
to identify the queen in the Venisamhara also. But, the 
similarity ends there. She is the central figure around which 
the main story of the epic evolves, There, she depicts the 
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admirable type of courageous fidelity personified as a wife. 
She is the ideal mistress of the household whether in the 
palace or in the forest. She performed her duties perfectly 
well, irrespective of places or circumstances. She was the 
mistress of the house with mercy and solicitude for the poor 
and distressed, as the prominent traits of her character. 
Duryodhana himself, who was full of complaints against 
everyone of the Pandavas, while talking about the Rajasuya 
testifies to the fact that Draupadi had supervised to the 
feeding of all alike, from the highest to the lowest, herself 
remaining without food till everybody was fed and satisfied. 

Trials were not wanting in her life. But she stood 
them all bravely showing patience and preseverence. At 
the same time, unlike Sita, she continued to keep the fire of 
revenge burning in her heart till the proper time came. The 
thirteenth year of their exile was the worst period for the 
Pandavas ; much more so for their proud queen. Yudhis- 
thira was very much perturbed, because he did not know 
what to do about their wife who deserved to be maintained 
like a mother and honoured like an elder sister’. It was 
Draupadi herself who came forward to solve the situation 
by volunteering to accept the position of a maid-servant in 
the harem of the queen of Virata. All the same, she would 
not submit to insult and suffer disgrace silently. Jayadratha, 
Kicaka, Duśśāsana and Duryodhana himself had to pay 
with their livés for provoking this patient and loving daugh- 
ter of fire. 

Her knowledge and wisdom are manifest in many 
contexts. Her question to the elders of the Kaurava court, 
and her denunciation of the Virata King are two relevant 
examples, The influence, her master-mind excercised over 
the Pandavas and their policy, is obvious at every step ın 
the epic. 
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But these ennobling qualities do not find a place in the 


play under consideration. Here, only one side, rather the 
hard side of her nature, is portrayed. When the Raksasa 
in disguise announces the death of Bhima and Arjuna, of 
course, a glimpse of her softness is found. She along with 
Yudhisthira decides to enter the fire and would have done 
it, if not for the timely arrival of Bhima. 

Bhanumati, the wife of Duryodhana is another female 
character presented in the Venisamhara. She belongs to 
the Swadhina Patika and Swiya type of heroine. Her love 
for Duryodhana is so great that she sees nothing wrong in 
any of his deeds. Her picture is that of a true pativrata, 


always intent on the happiness and welfare of her husband’ 


alone. Those who are loved by her husband are loved by her. 
Those who are hated by him are hated by her also. We are 
told in the first act that, just as any other ordinary woman, 
Bhanumati insulted Draupadi by asking her pointedly why 
she still let her hair loose, since Yudhisthira was prepared 
to make peace even by getting only five villages! But this 
is the only place where we see her meanness. In general, 
she appears to be a good woman and there is nothing 
to mark her out as specially noteworthy. She is a type of 
the ofdinary woman belonging to aristocratic ° families, 
minding her own business and attending to her own life 
inside the harem. Her husband is her all in all, and she 
leads a life of peace and comfort. She believes in good 
and bad omens. She is very much agitated at the bad 
dream she had in which she saw a hundred snakes being 
killed and her own upper garment removed by a mongoose. 
She tries to propitiate the gods by worship and prayers. 
At the same time, she is very easily persuaded to leave 
these by her haughty husband, All herideas of good and 
bad are just according to the sweet will and pleasure 
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of her husband. When he is informed that, Bhanumati 
is undergoing fasts and vows for the victory of her hus- 
band, the chamberlaine remarks to himself, “Good, oh ! no- 
ble lady ! good ! Even though you are a woman, you are far 
better than His Majesty the King who, inspite of the fact 
that the enemies are acting with the help of Lord Krsna, 
is still eager to go and enjoy in the harem.! The comparison 
and the comment are only too correct. That was no time 
for enjoyment for any heroic king. The battle was raging 
fiercely, and one by one his own faithful leaders were 
being killed. But the haughty and fool-hardy Duryodhana 
refuses to acknowledge the situation. Even though a woman, 
Bhanumati sees the point more clearly and tries her best to 
propitiate the gods in favour of the King. Really, she is 
much better than her husband, as we could see within the 
few minutes we are able to see them together. 

Bhanumati is only mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
The characteristics attributed to this queen therefore, arise 
from Bhattandrayana’s own imagination. So, there may not 
be anything wrong in concluding that she was a character 
drawn from the society as visualised by the author, and it is 
representative of the character of women in the royal fami- 
lies of his time. 

Dugéala, the sister of Duryodhana, and her mother- 
in-law are the two other female characters portrayed by 
Bhattanarayana. They enter the presence of Duryodhana 
to tell him about the danger that was engulfing Jayadratha, 
because of Arjuna’s vow to kill him before sunset. Both of 
them are frightened and are full of apprehensions about the 
life of Jayadratha. Duryodhana just laughs over their fears 
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and assures them that nothing could happen to his beloved 
and heroic brother-in-law ! i 
Queen Gandhari is another character presented in this | 
play: | 
The noblest and best of all women characters, por- | 
trayed in the Mahabharata, is Gandhari. No shadow obscu- 
res her pure image. Her ‘Sahadharmacharana’ goes to this | 
extent that she closely bandages her eyes the moment she i 
comes to know that she was betrothed to a blind prince of f 
the Kuru family, because it was not right to enjoy the plea- 
sures which her husband was unable to enjoy. She had one | 
hundred sons to make her the mother of heroes, but none 
worthy of that mother who was really Virtue incarnate. 
Though very loving and understanding by nature, she never 
allowed her love and affection for her sons to get the better 
of her right judgement and wisdom. Her sons never failed 
to hear their mother’s warning advices whenever they devia- 
ted from the path of righteousness, In the game of dice 
when Yudhisthira gambled away his everything, including 
brothers and wife, the whole Kaurava court rose in great 
jubilation. Even the old blind king joined in for a moment. 
But there was one soul in Hastinapura at that time, who was 
terribly stricken with grief. Filled with apprehensions 
about the fruits of the wild oats her sons were sowing, she 
sternly ordered Duryodhana to retrace his steps. Once 
again when Duryodhana, drunk deep in his pride and ava- 
rice, dared to insult Sri Krsna, the Lord of the universe, it 
was the grave and firm voice of Gandhari that rose in pro- 
test to warn her erring sons, thoughto no avail. Duryo- 
dhana, guided by his evil geniuses Karna and Sakuni, would 
not listen to his wise mother, who again and again warned 
him that the wages of sin will be death. Still he was fully 
aware of the greatness of his mother. His one desire was 
always to get her blessings before he entered the battlefield 
everyday. But, the only words the sad Queen could utter 
in answer to the supplications of her son were: “My son ! 
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where there is virtue, there is glory!.” Even Lord Krsna 
had to submit to the powerful curse of this noble and vir- 
tuous woman, when in the agony of seeing her whole family 
destroyed, she blamed Krsna for not avoiding it. She cursed 
him that his race also will be annihilated by internal con- 
flict. Sri Krsna, omnipotent and omniscent though he 
was, accepted the curse as coming from the most virtuous 
woman of the Kuru race, thus recognising before the whole 
world the greatness of a simple woman, who was a real 
mother, loving, yet firm in her truthfulness, justice, piety 
and penance. 

But, we do not find any trace of this character in the 
Gandhari depicted by Bhattanarayana. Of course, she has 
blindfolded her eyes because her husband was blind. She is 
a very affectionate mother who is quite blind to the faults 
of her children. She has only one desire left that she must 
save the one son who is still alive. She is an ordinary woman 
who weeps, wails and pleads with her son to remain alive 
for her sake. She accompanies her husband, the blind 
Dhrtarastra, to the presence of Duryodhana who is misera- 
ble due to the death of all his brothers and also of Karna. 
They go to him with the idea of persuading him not to fight 
any more. In short, she seems to bea mere reflection of the 
many mothers seen in the everyday life. 

Buddhimatika, the maid-servant of Draupadi, and the 
friends of Bhanumati are the other female characters in this 
play. Allof them are the suitable attendants and com- 
panions to their respective mistresses. Buddhimatika, ap- 
pears only in the first act. She relates their first meeting 
with Bhanumati to Bhimasena. The way in which she nar- 
rates the whole incident gives us an insight into her charac- 
ter. She is fully aware of the feelings of her mistress. When 
Bhimasena asked what was the Queen’s answer to the insult 
by Bhanumati, she spiritedly says, “Her Majesty need con- 
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descend to answer only if she did not have any servants!.” 
And then she tells the well-pleased Bhimasena what she, as 
the servant of the mighty Queen, answered’. 

This incident and its narration give usan insight into 
the feelings of both the Pandava and the Kaurava families 
towards each other. The whole scene reflects the condi- 
tion of the family-quarrel which had deteriorated to the low 
depth of meanness and cruelty. 

There is nothing much to say about the two friends 
of the Queen Bhanumati. 


Observing these female characters as portrayed by 
Bhattanarayana, we are not able to discover any elevating 
qualities in any of them. Of all, perhaps the best is Bhanu- 
mati who impresses one with her devotion to her husband, 
her simplicity, her meek and submissive nature. While 
Duryodhana and Bhima can be considered as equals in their 
cruelty, mutual hatred, haughtiness and pride, there isa 
big contrast between Bhanumati and Draupadi. While 
Draupadi shows all the fiery revengefulness, Bhanumati is 
a passive personality, who is satisfied with her life within 
the harem under the safe shelter given by her husband. 


The general idea existent about women is not laudable. 
Women seem to be condemned as weak, -helpless and 
foolish. The statement of the chamberlaine, “though she 
is a woman, the Queen is better than the King®”, shows 
plainly that women were not counted high in any way. 
Talking about Bhanumati, Sahadeva: says that woman be- 
comes similar to her husband by the constant companion- 
ship, After all even a sweet creeper that climbs on a 
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poisonous tree acquires the power to cause unconsciousness.? 
Though Duséala enters the presence of her brother, the 
king, she only weeps and wails. The talk is done by 
the mother of J ayadratha. This perhaps indicates the cus- 
tom that younger women should not talk before their 
mothers-in-law, brothers and other elders. 

One thing is clear that, the womenfolk of the society 
visualised by Bhattanarayana were not held in much res- 
pect by their men nor did they get any appreciation from 
the people in general. Their dependence on men seems to 
have become a foregone conclusion as we could see from 
the comparison of the same characters found in the plays 
of Bhasa with those in the Venisamhara of Bhattandrayana. 


We do not have any information about the education 
of women during this period. The position of a wife was 
the most desirable thing for a woman. Widowhood was 
the worst luck that could happen to her. Draupadi does 
not want to live after her mighty husbands have been killed. 
She decides to enter the fire and thus follow them to the 
other world There are many references to the wife dying 
along with her husband in the course of the play.” 

Fasts, worships and other vows were kept by women 
for the welfare of their husbands. It is believed that bad 
omens and inauspicious incidents being fore-runners of cala- 
mities, can be avoided by proper propitiations, oblations 
and sacrifices. We find Bhanumati offering Arghya 
to the Sun and other gods. She is also observing some vows 
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and fasts for the welfare of her husband. His interference 
in the worship is taken as a bad omen by all who are pre- 
sent. It isonly the confidence Bhanumati had in her hus- 
band’s prowess that gives her consolation. But there is an 
indication that these offerings and fasts were becoming more 
and more mechanical and superficial. The devotee herself 
was easily dissuaded by Duryodhana’s playful words. 

As we examine the arena of the Sanskrit dramatic 
literature, we are confronted with one peculiar thing that 
Ramayana has served as a source-book to many dramatists, 
whereas Mahabharata is left out almost by all except Bhasa 
and Bhattanaradyana. In fact Bhattanarayana was the one 
author who dared to bring Draupadi on the stage as the 
heroine of a play. 

But there are’many plays with Sita as the heroine. 
Among them the Ascaryacudamani by Saktibhadra is quite 
note-worthy. 

This play treats with the main incidents described in 
the Ramayana beginning with the Surpanakha episode and 
ending with the return of Rama to Ayodhya from Lanka. 

Surpanakha, Sita and Mandodari are the three female 
characters depicted in this play. Saktibhadra has not devia- 
ted from the story in the Valmiki Ramayana as found in the 
present day. The characters are more or less the same. 
Still it is possible to read in between the lines and see the 
change that has come over the attitude towards women in 
society, Also the natural tendency of the people to look 
down upon them, and to consider them more as liabilities 
than assets, is quite obvious. 


The depiction of Surpanakha in the play is true to the 
picture drawn by Valmiki. She is portrayed as a free, 
independent, selfish and amorous woman. The beauty of the 
two Princes aroused her desire and she decides to satisfy 
herself some how. 

She approaches Rama with her request, and then goes 
to Laksmana as directed by Rama, After going to both by 
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turns and finding herself rejected, she is enraged and attacks 
them who dared to insult her and consequently becomes dis- 
figured. She goes to Khara and Dasana with the story of her 
insult by the two young mortals, and gets them entangled 
in a battle with Rama, which ends in the destruction of the 
whole lot of them. . Then, with redoubled hatred and rage 
she goes to Ravana. So far, Saktibhadra faithfully follows 
the story of the Ramayana. In the third act, Laksmana 
brings the ring, the crest-jewel and armour as presents 
from the sages of Dandaka forest. These presents possess 
the power to ward off the Maya of the Raksasas, and 
specially the ring and crest-jewel meant for Rama and Sita 
respectively had the power to reveal by touch a disguised 
Raksasa. This idea is also taken from the Ramayana. 

But, the poetic imagination worked to the full in showing 

the power actually at work in the third and fourth acts. 

The method of carrying away Sita is completely original in 

this play. Ravana assumes the guise of Rama and accom- 

panied by his charioteer in the guise of Laksmana, makes 

Sita enter the chariot of her own accord. The episode of 

Marica is the same as inthe Ramayana. In the meantime 

Surpanakha takes the disguise of Sita and delays Rama on 

the way. And all these disguises are revealed when the 

real Rama touches the false Sita and the false Rama touches 

the real Sita. After she is recognised by Rama, Surpanakha 

does not appear on the stage. In the Ramayana also, we do 

not hear of Surpanakha’s where-abouts, after Sita was carri- 

ed away by Ravana. The killing of Jatayu by Ravana, and 

the following important incidents such as the killing of Bali, 

the coronation of Sugriva, Hanuman’s success in finding 

Sita, the battle and death of Ravana and Sita's fire-ordeal, 

are all as found in the source-book itself. 


In portraying the female characters, Saktibhadra. has 
not shown any difference between the Aryan and non- 
Aryan women as Bhavabhuti had done. Neither has he 
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tried to deviate from the trodden path. He has allowed 
his poetic imagination, not to take up any new track, but 
only to follow up and expand or develop the points which 
were already existent. This being the case, it is only natu- 
ral that Surpanakha’s picture is as repugnant and contemp- 
tible here as described in the Ramayana. The word “unres- 
trained”? used for her by Rama seems to describe her 
correctly. : 
Mandodari though belonging to the Raksasa race, her 
nobility, love, chastity and self-dedication to her husband 
are allideal. There is no difference between this Mando- 
dari and the one depicted in the Ramayana. Similarly, 
Ravana’s attitude towards her is also as it should be. Though 
he talks about abandoning her and the whole harem for 
the sake of Sita®, due respect and consideration is shown to 
her while she is before him. This picture of amicable con- 
jugal life inspite of Ravana’s distraction for women, shows 
the greatness of Mandodari. . Here again, Saktibhadra has 
upheld the ideal of the wife who loves and obeys her hus-. 
band in all circumstances even though he is faithless and 
bad. Mandodari knows all the shortcomings of her hus- 
band, and all his good qualities. She accepts him as he is 
and loves him, and saves him even from himself as. much as 
she can, She is not the woman who is drowned in self-pity 
and jealousy. She isa true and noble woman who has a 
clear understanding, self-sufficiency, broad-heartedness and 
real love for her husband. She shows sincere goodwill 
for all around her. Sheisneither an encumbrance, nora trou- 
ble to her husband; but obviously an asset to him. . He 
knows well that he can always come back to her for comfort 
and consolation. She is the ideal of an average wife for 


all times. She is neither a slave nor a down-trodden crea- 


ture. She is simple, loving, obedient and humble. At the 
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same time she has the strength of her deep love; and the 
courage of her convictions. And Ravana, the strong, cruel, 
4ndisciplined, but just king of Lanka knows the worth of 
his wife only too well. Inspite of all the shortcomings of 
Ravana, his family-life.seems to be a stronghold of love and 
peace due to his noble and balanced wife. In the’ present 
days, when women are in the clutches of the troubles and 
difficulties of changing times, a wife and mother like Man- 
dodari is the ideal that can help. While both men and wo- 
men are looking at each other with suspicion and fear, 
while each is trying to prove the inferiority of the other 
‘and gain superiority for self, it is the forbearance, patience, 
forgiving nature and tolerance of women like Mandodari 
that can solve the problems which invariably rise in the 
‘everyday life. Mandodari, as described in the Ramayana 
and portrayed by Saktibhadra, is an ideal that can be easily 
followed by women in all positions, circumstances aad condi- 
tions, : 


The main character, Sita, is presented asa happy wife 

in company of. her. husband, asa woman terribly deceived 
by force of circumstances and the selfish Raksasa, asa cap- 
tive of Ravana, and also as the wife who is condemned by 
her husband for no fault of hers. In all these situations, her 
simplicity, innocence, deep love for her husband, chastity and 
courage are exemplary. Her love and concern for her young 

brother-in-law, and also other family membersare unmistaka- 
-bly clear in her various remarks. In the second act, when 
Surpanakha is sent back to Laksmana, Sita feels very bad 

and asks Rama why he is treating her thus! Rama's reply 

“was that undisciplined women are not worthy to be kept in 
contact by people of good family. She asks immediately : 

“Then why have you sent such an untrustworthy woman 
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to young Laksmana ? ya 

This whole conversation points towards her innocent 
and trusting nature. Even after Surpanakha’s true character 
and figure are revealed, she is worried about that beautiful 
woman wandering alone in the forest.” Itseems rather diffi- 
cult for her to believe that the beautiful woman was the same 
as the Raksasi. Her desire to possess the golden deer is 
prompted only by her natural attraction for beautiful things 
which is common in all human-beings, specially in those who 
love beauty. It is quite easy for Ravana and his charioteer, 
disguised as Rama and Laksmana, to persuade her to get 
into the chariot with the story that Bharata is about to be 
attacked by enemies.’ Sita readily agrees to the proposal 
to return home, because, as she admits, she will be happy to 
help Bharata and to fall at the feet of her elders.‘ In her 
heart of hearts she preferred the simple forest-life to the 
showy and glamorous life at the palace. Her conscience is 
so clear that the coming events always cast their shadows 
and she feels depressed, even though there isno apparent 
cause. 

The moment Ravana is revealed in his true form due 
to the power of the crest jewel “Chudamani”, she is beside 
herself with fear and cries for help. So far Sita shows the 
gentle, timid and modest nature that charactrises a high- 
born princess. But it is the last two acts that show a diffe- 
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rent aspect of Sita. Till then she is under the protection of 
her husband and there is nothing for her to fear; but now 
those happy days are gone and she has become a captive of 
the Raksasa king. 

In this condition we see her in the Agokavatika, along 
with the coaxing Ravana. All the temptations he offered, 
all the terrors he subjected her to, donot have any effect on 
Sita. Mandodari’s heart is filled with admiration for the 
courage and greatness of Sita, as is expressed in her words: 
“She is indeed courageous. She dares to move her feet away 
from the touch of the King’s head, as if it were mud.’” 
Mandodari’s love for her husband alone saves Sita from 
being killed by Ravana, for she comes in between and 
Ravana has to withdraw his “Chandrahasa”, and retire. 
Sita having lost all hopes now decides to commit suicide. 
The attempt was thwarted only by the timely arrival of 
Hanuman with the ring and the message from Rama. 
But the greatest trial is yet to come. The ocean is crossed, 
the battle is won and Ravana is killed; but Sita is practi- 
cally forgotten by Rama. At last when Vibhisana refuses 
to enter Lanka before Sita is brought out from there, Rama 
asks Sugriva to bring her to his presence.* But neither 
Rama nor Laksmana seem to be over-anxious to accept her 
back. Rama has hisown doubts as to the propriety of the 
Procedure,’ whereas Laksmana actually advises Rama to 
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test her.! 

By the time Sita reaches his presence, Rama’s whole 
attitude has changed. Sita herself has her own misgiy- 
ings as to how people will talk! She knows that women 
are not considered trustworthy. She feels bad because it 
was due to her that Rama had to face all these troubles? 

And to make things worse, the blessings given by Ana- 
sya that everything will turn into an adornment for Sita 
in the presence of Rama,’ which was unknown to Rama, 
turned out to be a curse for her.* Rama had very proudly 
instructed Sugriva to bring Sita openly, so that everyone 
might see her and realise how miserably she had been spend- 
ing the period of separation.” But what he saw was shock- 
ingly different from that which he had expected. His enraged 
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question to Sugriva, “Did you not see her before ?”? hasa 
world of meaning; and he adds a description of her appear- 
ance with an insinuation? Little did he know then that it 
was the mud and dust on her body that appeared as sandal- 
wood paste to his eyes, the dry leaves of trees that seemed 
to be flowers and the torn and dirty clothes she was wear- 
ing all these days that appeared to be red silken garments; 
Sugriva had to confess that it was because of his respectful 
attitude towards Sita that Rama had to see this, meaning 
thereby that if he had dared to look at her before, she 
would not have been allowed to come anywhere near Rama. 
Laksmana and Hanuman also feel scandalised and enraged 
at the beautiful and decorated appearance of Sita, which 
to them was the greatest proof for Sita’s moral degradation ! 
Little do they know that if they had looked at her in the 
absence of Rama they could not have seen her in this attire 

at all. One and all—Rama, Laksmana, Sugriva and Hanu- 

man insult her and would not allow her even to speak. 

Rama in his rage questions her right to stand before 

him and showers on her the worst of insults.‘ The insinua- 

tion that she was keeping appointments with the Raksasas, 
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even in the Dandakaranya, shows how unreasonable and 
enraged Rama had become. Of all present, Sita alone stood 
calm and cool. She was sure of her pure and spotless cha- 
racter. She was indeed above suspicion. Still, the short- 
sightedness and suspicious nature of men would scandalise 
her. The worst of the situation was that her own husband, 
who ought to have known her better than any one else, was 
the first in accusing her. She smiles and says: “Even my 
Lord speaks harsh words.”* Sugriva wants to send her away 
from Rama ; but Laksmana wishes to kill her. He remem- 
bered perhaps the last words spoken to him by Sita in the 
forest, when he refused to leave her alone, to go and help 
Rama. Hanuman waited only for the permission of Rama to 
punish her as she deserved! That was the reception Sita 
got after a year of long separation from her husband, which 
period she spent constantly uttering his name and bearing 
all miseries that were heaped upon her by the Raksasas, in 
the one hope of meeting the beloved husband once more. 
Disgraced and rejected, she stood alone in that crowd who, 
one and all, looked upon her as a reprehensible being. Still 
her courage was undaunted, self-confidence unshaken! She 
did not want to resort to futile words. Sugriva’s words 
here, are quite significant : “Hearing such words from her 
husband, she still smiles | Either, she is the worst of women, 
or the best indeed”? And Sita proved herself to be the 
latter, by her actions, not words! She wants to enter fire 
with the permission of her husband. Laksmana is pleased. 
He is only too ready to see her destroyed. Naturally 
enough, Rama’s inner conscience isnot calm. The heart 
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knows the language of heart. Hence he feels he will not 
be right in blaming Sita, though there was clear evidence of 
ber fault. The fire-ordeal is over; Sita! comes out of it 
unscathed. The Gods, Sages and other divine beings stand 
witness to her purity and chastity. All are happy and as 
Rama starts for Ayodhya with the permission of all present, 
the drama comes to a close. 

Saktibhadra has elaborated and expounded the episode 
of Sita’s fire-ordeal in the Valmiki Ramayana asit suited 
his own imagination. 

Before going further, it is desirable to examine a 
few points that strike usin this play. We have already 
studied the plays by Bhasa and Bhavabhtti, who have 
both treated the story of the Ramayana. Bhasa’s plays con- 
cerned the story only upto the return of Rama to Ayodhya 
afte the killing of Ravana, while Bhavabhuti wrote a full 
play over the last phase of Rama’s life, centering round the 
most important incident there. It isin his play, the Uttara- 
Ramacarita, that we first hear of the fire-ordeal that Sita 
had to undergo in Lanka, though we know about the same 
from the Ramayana itself and the Raghuvarhsa of Kalidasa. 
And it is Bhavabhuti who dramatised the banishment of Sita 
by Rama due to the scandals that spread throughout Ayo- 
dhya, because she had to dwell in Lanka away from her 
husband for about a year. None of the earlier dramatists 
had treated these incidents in the life of Rama and Sita, 
though all these are found elaboratelyin the Ramayana 
available to us in the present day. 

Scholars are of opinion that though Ramayana was the 
source-book of all other literatures}, the Adikavya was cons- 
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tituted of only the portion beginning from the Ayodhya- 
kanda and endingin the Yuddhakanda. They think the Bala- 
kanda and Uttarakanda to be later additions to the originals, 
There are scholars who are of opinion that even the fire- 
ordeal of Sita in the Yuddhakanda is a later interpolation. 
The story of Rama in the Mahabharata, Harivaméa, 
Visnu Purana, Vayupurana, Bhagavata, Kathasaritsagara; 
Nrsimha-Ramayana, Tibbati Ramayana and many others 
do not have even a reference to this incident. Still, in the 
present play, it has been made an issue. We see, it is actually 
a reflection of that same portion in the Ramayana, which, 
according to Camil Bulke, is a later addition. This may be 
a pointer towards the change of attitude towards women 
that has come in the society, and which was gaining ground 


gradually. J 
Throughout we have found Sita as the noblest and 


most dignified of women. But, even she acts asa mere 
petty-minded person on two occasions, Once, when Laks- 
mana was in the clutches of Surpanakha, and a second time 
when she heard the wailings of Marica in the guise of 
Rama. At both these places, we miss the love, selflessness 
and self-confidence of the real Sita. She would not allow 
Rama to go and help Laksmana, In despair, Rama says, 
“Oh | my lady, still you don’t leave the womanly nature ?”” 
Her answer at this indignant statement is, “Who will pro- 
tect me?” When asked, who will save Laksmana, she 
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calmly answers, that he has got his weapons. Rama hed i 
curse his helplessness and keep her company. 

This scene perhaps tells us more than what 
the words mean. Similarly, the words of Sita 
to Laksmana, “Only Goddess Laksmi follows the succes 
Not L”, when he refused to leave her alone, arz 
unsuitable to their relationship with each other, 45 
the behaviour of Laksmana, till then. Of course, 
incident again has its parallel in the Valmiki R2mzZs 
in a worse form. For, there, Sita suspects not only 
mana, but even Bharata, who she says might hay 
the former to take her back after his elder brot f 
That Saktibhadra does not go to that extent, is 
however small it may be. These two incidents 
spots in the refreshingly noble character of Sicd, eve 
source-book as we have it today. 
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dents of the Valmiki Ramayana with the intention 
holding up certain ideals and making them shine by concrass. 
Surpanakha on one side, and Mandodari on the other. ar 2 
study in contrast by themselves. Though both of them be 
long to the royal family, Surpanakha’s activities bring destruc- 
tion not only to the whole family, buttothe whole nanon. 
Mandodari is the guardian-angel as it were of R&vans: end 
hence of the whole nation also. As long as Ravana Hstenec 
to his noble wife, he was saved. The moment he lost 

over himself due to his craving for sensual pleasure, MUST 
by Surpanakha and became indifferent to bis wife's good 
counsel, his fall began. This is the truth that is told in the 
Ramayana, and Saktibhadra made this quite clear to all by 
his clever development of the same incidents in his own way. 
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For example, though the Surpanakha episode in the first and 
second acts of the play, is the same as found in the various 
Ramayanas, the conversations between Laksmana and 
Surpanakha in the first act, and that between Rama and 
Sita in the second, are pointers to the real nature of both the 
women. The mention of the three presents from the Sages, 
the Ring, the Crest-jewel and the Armour, is found in the 
Adhyatma Ramayana, and the author adopted it from there 
and expanded the same in such a way as to show how alf 
served them in time of need | Surpanakha’s jealousy and 
revengefulness is portrayed clearly and through her, the 
power of women to influence others is held up. 


Though Saktibhadra has portrayed two very good 
women, and thus has raised them toa high standard, the 
general attitude of society towards women is in no way hid- 
den in this work, No specific information is given about 
the position of women as it was. But, the idea that women 
are sourcesof evil and sorrow, seems to be predominant. 
The appearance of a beautiful woman wandering in 
the forest creates suspicion in the mind of Laksmana. His 
idea isthat wise people should not take special notice of 
women’ and so he tries to ignore Surpanakha who appro- 
-aches him as a very beautiful woman. As itis, Laksmana 
seems to be more averse to women than anybody else in the 
whole play. He does not loose a single opportunity to 
denounce women. When Rama feels thankful to Kaikeyi 
for that happy life they were enjoying in the forest, the dry 


answer of Laksmana is “There is nothing bad in the eyes of 
good people.”? 


He is justified in getting annoyed with Sita when she 
attributes to him evil intentions concerning her at the time 
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ying to save her from possible danger. But, 
he last act is quite unwarranted. This is 
the one place, throughout the Indian literature, where Laks- 
mana airs such opinions about Sita. Everywhere else he 
has been pictured as the most affectionate and respectful 
younger brother-in-law. Rama’s attitude towards Sita at 
Lanka after the killing of Ravana was not approved by any 
one. according to any Ramayana. Laksmana, Sugriva, 
Hanuman, Vibhisana were all sad and resentful, but kept 
quiet due to their devotion to Rama. In the Abhisekanataka, 
Laksmana and Hanuman are sure of the purity, chastity 
and greatness of Sita.’ It is nowhere clearly stated why 
Rama was angry whenhe saw Sita. In the Adhyatma- 
Ramayana, it is statad that seeing the form of the illusory 
Sita created for the sake of deceiving Ravana, Rama got 
angry and said unspeakable words to her.* 

Two incidents which find importance in this play are 
the presentation of the ring, crest-jewel and armour by the 
sages, and the beauty of Sita when she approched Rama 
after the killing of Ravana Both these are specially refer- 
red toin the Adhyatma-Ramayana, whereas the remaining 
parts of the story are more or less common to all the Rama- 
yanas. It is clearly stated that the poet hails from the south 
And it is a well-known fact that Adhyatma-Ramayana is 
more popular in the south thanthe Valmiki Ramayana. So it 
is quite possiblethat Saktibhadra based his drama on the book 
that was more familiar to him. However that may be, the 
development of the above referred incidents, which are the 
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specialities of the Ascaryacudamani, give an insight into the 
attitude of the people towards women. In short, women 
were looked upon as untrustworthy, weak, easily moved and 
fickle. Hence, even Sita was madea victim to the worst 
possible insults, Even Laksmana thinks that she should be 
tested. 

In an earlier drama dealing with the same incident, we 
have already heard Laksmana saying, “Having known the 
pure and chaste character of Sita and hearing my Lord’s 
order, my intellect is swinging as though placed on a swing 
between duty and love.” Hanuman is equally helpless there. 
The same Laksmana, now in this play, seems only too 
happy to lead Sita on to the fire-ordeal. He actually says 
so.” This difference can only be due to the strict vigilance 
on and easy suspicion of women that came into vogue in the’ 
later period. Of course this attitude of people in general 
has changed the situation. But the ideal remains the same. 
Sita’s words and deeds are unchanged from the Valmiki 
Ramayana till the time of the present play. She is above all 
conditions, situations and circumstances. This is what 
Saktibhadra seeks to tell us, that, while Mandodari and 
Surpanakha are the two opposite types of the ordinary daily 
life, Sita is the ideal that keeps the head of Indian woman- 
hood quite high above all the world.. Her character is not 
athing of this world. It is divine, brilliant and inimitable. 
She is not devoid of short-comings in the ordinary life. 
She can succumb to desire, misunderstanding and anger but 
at the time of tests, she is the gem, the. crest-jewel of all 
women that would shine at the top of all, an ideal for all 


times, to all people. And that is how Saktibhadra has 
portrayed her. 
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Though there are afew Rakgasi 
of the palace in Lanka, they are just 
common in the harem of any great king. 

There are many other plays based on < 
Ramayana. Abhinavagupta and Kuntz! 
such as the Chhalita Rama, the Maya P 
Kritya Ravana: Later on, there are oth 
number, such as the Ramabhyudaya, the 
the Unmatta-Raghava, the Janaki-Pari 
Raghava, the Prasanna-Raghava, th 
Maithili-Parinaya and others. Of thes 
us only by names and those which are puo: 
any special merits. Even those plays wri 
Rajasekhara and Jayadeva, are of ordina 
the dramatic art is concerned and they = 
the traditional story as has been treated i 


th 


from those whom we have already studies. 
Raghava of Murari, the Bala-Ramzy222 
and the Prasanna-Raghava of Jayadeva 
see the influence of the Mahaviracaz 


zm 


characters also show more or less the saze 


Murari is approximately assigned 
the ninth century or the beginning of the 1 
His play Anargha-Raghava deals with = 
till his coronation at Ayodhya after the 3 
Surpanakha, Sramana and Sita are the 
acters in the Anargha-Raghava. Ti 
in the main outlines. But the causes for 
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ples, The words of Malyavan to Surpanakha in the fourth 
act present a partial repetition, either in words! or in ideas? 
Surpanakha and Sramana are both working as political 
spies on the kings of Ayodhya and Mithila. What Surpa- 
nakha was asked to do in the Mahaviracarita is done by 
Sramana inthe Anargha-Raghava. And the cause here is 
Jambhavan's desire to get Rama near Kiskindha to cause 
the death of Bali. Even this idea has its seed in the words 
of Malyavan to Surpanakha in the Mahaviracarita. 


The whole plot was discussed by Malyavan with 
Strpanakha and the pros and cons were explained to her, 
There the question of killing Rama by Bali was also con- 
templated, when Surpanakha shrewdly pointed out that if 
Rama, the conqueror of the great Paragurama kills Bali also, 
all their plans would fail. There, Sramana was sent by 
Vibhisana to Sugriva, with the message about Rama being 
neat the Rsyamuka mountains. These two are combined 
and arranged in a different way by Murari. Here it is 
Sramana who enters the body of Manthara and manages 
Rama’s exile. The purpose is to help Sugriva against Bali, 
and the person behind this plan is Jambhavan and not Malya- 
van. However that may be, the fact remains that the 
women belonging to the Dravidian races are depicted in this 
play also in an equal position with men, even in the political 
arena. Although it is only an imitation of Bhavabhuti, still 
we will have to accept that Murari was not afraid of the 
audience who witnessed that play and who might get shock- 
ed if those women were to appear thus on the stage. But it 
is very significant that though Sita is the heroine of the 
play, she comes on the stage only in the last act when she 
returns home with her husband. It is stated that she was 
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accepted by Rāma after the fire-ordeal.! 

Sita is the only Aryan woman depicted in this play, 
and the little that we see of her does not enable us to make 
an estimate of the position of women in general, Sita is 
entertained by Rama by describing to her the various 
places they come across on their return journey from Lanka 
to Ayodhya. We are not able to discern much from these 
passages except the respectful and loving regard that Rama 


shows to Sita. l 
Though the whole story of the Ramayana is dramatised, 


we are not able to find anything special about the women 
characters depicted there because of the general imitative 
nature of the play. 

The story of Sita is once again taken up for dramatisa- 
tion by another famous poet, Rajasekhara who proclaims 
himself to be the incarnation of Valmiki. Inthe Prasta- 
vana of this play, namely, the Balaramayana, the Sutradhara 
says, “He who was Valmiki in the ancient days, he who 
then became Bhartrmendha and afterwards was born as 
Bhavabhuti now exists as Rajasekhara.”” 

Perhaps, by this claim, he is justifying his act of imita- 
ting those earlier poets as it suited him. The story itself 
has been reconstructed by him following Bhavabhiti’s 
Mahaviracarita, Unlike Valmiki, Bhavabhuti and the 
later poets have made Ravana’s desire to marry Sita, the 
main cause of his enmity towards Rama. 
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Murari, of course, mentions this as the motive for 
Ravana, though it is made clear only through the entrance 
of the messenger of Rama in the second act and the dis- 
cussion of Surpanakha and Malyavan in the third act, But 
Rajasekhara has made this the very seed of the whole play, 
and brings in Ravana on the stage as the suitor of Sita’s 
hand in the first act itself. The theme is developed in the 
same way asin the works of Bhavabhtti and Murari with 
minor deviations in the details. This again seems to be 
less of a drama and more of a literary piece. 


Sita, her friends, Surpanakha, the three queens, the 
Rivers Ganga and Yamuna, Trijata, Charani, Alaka and 
Lanka are the female characters presented in the play. 
As the main outline of the story is the same asin the Val- 
miki Ramayana, the characterisation of the Aryan race is 
not different from that of the original work. Sita is the 
faithful, obedient and loving wife. KauSalya, Kaikeyi and 
Sumitra, the queens of Dagaratha, are also depicted as duti- 
ful. The Rivers Ganga and Yamuna are as divine as they 
should be. Kaikeyi who is denounced as the cause of Rama's 
exile inthe Ramayana is completely redeemed here. Of 
course Bhavabhttiin his Mahaviracarita, made the cons- 
piracy of Malyavan, the cause of this for the first time and 
Murari followed up, though with a little deviation. But 
Rajagekhara made quite a dramatic turn by making Surpana- 
kha and Malyavan take the guise of Kaikeyi and Dasaratha 
respectively, and manage the exile of Rama. 


Both the king and the queen were away to help Indra 
against the Asuras, and this opportunity was taken by the 
deceivers to achieve their ends. Thus Kaikeyt does not 
even know anything about the exile of Rama and when she 
knows, her grief and shame is unfathomable. Thus’ the 
nobility of the queen is kept up. In short, all the women 
of Ayodhya are shown as good, simple, loving and noble. 


Ganga and Yamuna are divinities and they are intro- 
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duced as accompanying their Lord, the Ocean, to pacify the 


angry Rama. À ; 
Of the other women, Surpanakha occupies an 1mpo- 


tant position. The poet takes the versions of both the 
poets, Valmiki and Bhavabhuti and combines them. Bhasa 
and Bhavabhtti did not show Surpanakha in the shameful 
position of an amorous woman trying to get Rama for herself. 
Bhavabhuti points her out as quite an admirable character 
held in honour at Ravana’s court. Murari also accepts 
this picture of Surpanakha and leaves out her shameful 
and disgusting behaviour as depicted by Valmiki and Sakti- 
bhadra. But, RajaSekhara on the other hand, makes her the 
head of the spies at Lanka ; at the same time makes her fall 
in love with Rama and get punished for this by Laksmana. 
The story of the Ramayana is followed up and then the role 
given to her by Bhavabhtti is also accepted in the play. 
So, Surpanakha is presented as a resourceful and devoted 
servant of the King of Lanka. But as a woman, she has her 
own weakness and she is not very scrupulous about follow- 
ing her own desires, and seems to have very loose morals. Of 
course she dares not tell her brother the true reason why 
she was disfigured by the Princes; but makes up the story that 
her ears and nose were cut because she tried to take Sita 
away from Rama to be brought to Ravana: 

And thus she completes the revenge that she planned 
on Rama. ; 

Other female characters are only instruments to Com- 
plete the trend of the narration and through their conversa- 
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tions, the reader is informed how Hanuman c 


Sita, how the battle was won by Rama and 
killed. 


The fire-ordeal of Sita is described in detail by Alaka 
to Lanka. But here again, though faithfully imitating Val- 
miki in the general details, Rajasekhara does not cause Sita 
to be humiliated by Rama, as Valmiki and Saktibhadra have 
done. Murari, Rajasekhara and later on Jayadeva, make 


the fire-ordeal really a supernatural and marvellous incident 
which raises Sita’s status. 


ame and found 
how Ravana was 


There are three more plays come down to Posterity 
through the pen of the same author. Draupadi, the heroine of 
the other famous epic, has been chosen as the heroine of the 
play, Bala~Bharatam, byhim. Nobody can say what exactly 
the finished picture would have been, because only the first 
two acts of the play are available to us. Draupadi is the 
main female character here, and she appears on the stage in 
both the acts. In the first act she is the maiden to be won 
by fulfilling the condition of “Laksyavedha” and in the se- 
cond she isin the disgraced condition of a slave to Duryo- 
dhana. Here also we find Rajagekhara following faithfully 
the story of the Mahabharata. In both places, she is depic- 
ted as a beautiful, sensible, courageous and noble-hearted 
woman. This play seems to be rather more successful in 
action and suitable to be staged. Its literary merits are 
commendable and it also has more possibilities for acting on 
the stage. The first act tells us how Draupadi was won by 
Arjuna who was present in the Swayamvara in the guise of 

Brahmana along with his four brothers. Draupadi is pre- 
sent with her friend and her brother Dhrstadyumna. The 
friend, the Bard and Dhrstadyumna describe the various 
kings present, one by one, when each of them comes forward 
and tries to shoot at the mark to be hit, and fails. The words 
of Draupadi in those occasions show her knowledge, wisdom, 
sense of humour and also self-suffi ciency. She seems to 
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possess the special Ksatriya characteristics and commands 


our admiration. 
In the next act, she is brought to the full court of 


Duryodhana, in a very pitiable and disgraceful condition, 
by Duśśāsana. Yudhisthira has staked her down to his 
enemy and she along with her five husbands, had become 
slave to the Kaurava king. We are not told as to how she 
had become the wife of all the five brothers. But Dussasana 
abuses her and questions her chastity, pointing out, that she 
is not ashamed of being the wife of five men. - He even goes 
to the extent of suggesting to her to become the wife of 
Duryodhana also’. Even in that helpless position Drau- 
padi seems to be a personification of noble and courageous 
womanhood. Her words do not cross the limit of modesty. 
She pleads with the villainous DuSsasana to spare her from 
the disgrace of appearing before the elders and other kings 
with only one cloth on. Her famous question to the elders, 
whether she was pawned off first by Yudhisthira or he him- 
self, the answer given by Vikarna fully explaining the signi- 
ficance of the same, commands our respect for her even in 
her humiliated position. The Draupadi depicted here, is 
quite a contrast to the one portrayed in the Venisamhara 
as we have already seen. Here, she takes the vow not to tie 
the hair loosened by Dussasana till Bhimasena ties it up 

or her with his fingers dipped in the blood of the sinner 
himself.? 


In the Venisamhara, we have seen her with the hair 
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let loose in the same condition, thirteen years after the inci- 
dents described above. But, the difference between the two 
pictures is very remarkable. While Draupadi in this play 
arouses only our admiration, pity and respect at the same 
time, the same queen as depicted in the earlier play does 
not create any special feeling for her except, a fear that 
she was going to work as “ghrta” in the fire of Bhima’s 
already kindled rage. 

Sunanda and Surekha are the two maids-in-attendance 

‘on Yudhisthira and Duryodhana respectively, and their words 

and actions are suitable to the masters they serve. While 
Sunanda is understanding, sensible and respectful, Surekha 
is arrogant, talkative and shallow-minded. But, here again, 
we find that the women depicted have a high standard and 
respectability, whatever status they belong to. 

The Karptramanjari and Viddhasalabhanjika are two 
other plays written by the same author, They have four 
acts each, witha theme almost the same in the outlines, 
with different characters. The speciality of the Karpura- 
Manjari is that it is written in prakrt. Both these plays 
have the conventional story of the hero falling in love 
with a maiden, whois a princess in disguise and then final 
union, with the consent of the chief queen after many 
obstacles. These plays belong to the type called Natika and 
so have naturally many women depicted in them. The Kar- 
pUramanjari is named after the heroine who is a cousin of 
the chief queen of King Candapala, the hero of the play. 
This reminds us of the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa and 
the Natikas of Sri Harsa. This has greater resemblance to 
Ratnavali with the difference that instead of the minister 
Yaugandharayana, it is the queen's spiritual guide Bhai- 
ravananda that caused the girl to enter the harem of Can- 
dapala by his own yogic powers, __ 

Vibhramalekha, the queen, Vicaksana, her friend 
and maid-in-waiting, Karpuramanjari, and Sarangika are the 
women characters presented in this play. The story and 
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the action are equally fictitious and amorous. The erotic 
sentiment is predominant and physical beauty and the mu- 
tual attraction of the hero and heroine are the only things 
described. Woman seems to have come to that stage, where 
her physical attraction alone counted and her value was only 
as an object of pleasure to man. All the characters are 
stereotyped and there is no dramatic art worth mentioning 
existing in this play. Of course, Vicaksana, her sister 
Sulaksana and KarpUramanjarl seem to be experts in com- 
posing verses characterised by erotic sentiment. All of 
them seem to be vying with one another in the description 
of the condition of KarpUramanjari due to her unfulfilled 
love for the king. The one indication my be that girls of 
the royal families were educated enough to be able to com- 
pose good verses: We have other proofs that corroborate 
this conclusion. In all similar plays from the earliest days, 
the girls of royal families were well-versed in all fine arts 
and literature. 

The other play of RajaSekhara is the Viddhasalabhan- 
jika. It is also the story of the king’s love for another girl 
inspite of the presence of his duly wedded wife. But this 
is more refreshing to read, because of the novelty of the 
intrigues. The rival of the queen finally turns out to be 
her cousin and gets married to the king as desired by him. 
But, the comedy is complete when the Queen who wished 
to deceive and embarass the king, is deceived and embarras- 
sed herself in turn, and the king gets two wives, instead of 
the one, the queen pretended to give him. In this work, a 
better device is adopted to put the heroine within the reach 
of the king, because the father himself sends the daughter 
in the guise of a boy changing the name Mrgankavalt t 
Mrgankavarman as a hostage to the court of King Vidya- 
dharamalla, the hero. The statue device which gives the 
name to the play is also a change for the better from the 
other similar plays existant. The trick played by Vidusaka 
on the queen’s foster sister Nikhals, and the queen's design to 
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avenge her are quite amusing and show the light-hearted or 
frivolous nature of the court-life. That even the queen 
could condescend to play a trick on her own husband, the 
ruling king, is an evidence to the falling morals and lower- 
ing dignity of royalty. When love of pleasure dominates 
the ruler, it is only natural that the surrounding people take 
the cue and behave accordingly. Under those circum- 
stances if women become just a means "of enjoyment for 
men, it is only the natural consequence. 

The literary merits, poetic excellence and inventi- 
veness of Rājaśekhara have to be acknowledged but the 
imitative nature of all his works is too clear to be missed. 

The Viddhasalabhanjika has a good number of female 
characters. Apart from the chief queen Madanavati, the 
wife of Vidyadharamalla, there is the daughter of Candra- 
varman, named Mrgankavali, and also Kuvalyamala, the 
daughter of King Candamahasena of Vatsa, Pingalika, 
Mekhala, Vicaksana, Sulaksana, Tarangika, Kurangika, 
Harayasti, Kaiakanta, Vasantalata, Mangalika, Kalakeli, 
Mrgankalekha, Bokulavati, Parabhrtika, Kalpalata and 
others are ladies-in-waiting of different grades on queen 
Madanavati, 

Taking into consideration the women characters in 
these four plays we find that while those in the first two 
belong to one type, those of the last two belong to quite a 
different category altogether. Sita and Draupadi, the heroines 
of the oldest epics, show a dignity, strength of character 
and nobility which is altogether absent in the women of 
the royal courts of the later kings. who had already begun 
to think of them in terms of their enjoyment of worldly plea- 
sures. Though all the four plays were written by the same 
poet, the difference of the pictures of the women in those 
Plays sets one thinking, The ancient Indian tradition had 
lent a galaxy of light around those heroines, that it is next. 
to impossible, to bring them down to the low status of the 
women, queens and princesses though they may be in the 
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courts of the luxury-loving kings of the later centuries. 
Hence there is avast gap between the standards of Sita and 
Draupadi on the one hand and of Madanavati and Visrama- 
lekhz on the other. The former two still continue to be really 
the better-halves of their respective husbands, inspite of 
all they had to suffer. But the queens Madanamala and 
Vigramalekha.are mere companions of their husbands in plea- 
sure. Their interests centre round amorous sports and jea- 
lous intrigues to put down any, possible new rivals. Natu- 
rally, silly pranks and petty quarrels can be the only results. 
The kings.represented.in both these dramas are even worse 
than the heroes of the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. 

u. There is one indication in the Viddhasalabhanjika that 
maidens and married women could be distinguished by their 
dresses. The Vidtsaka, seeing the picture of Mrgankavali 
on the wall decides that she is a maiden as is obvious from 
her dress'. i i ; 

There are a few suggestions scattered here and there 
in these works which show the unfavourable attitude to- 
wards women among the general public. For example, in 
the Balaramayana, Ravana says that the love of women 
changes according to the higher and higher qualities exis- 
tant in different men®. That is to say, women are fickle and 
they change their love from one man to another, when they 
see better and better men. A sentence with the same idea 
is put irito Sita’s mouth also in another place. 

Women were considered to be weak and hence deserved 
to be protected. Killing women was considered a sin from 
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the earliest times, whatever their fault my be. That idea has 
become more and more strong and has reached a point, when it 
became a shameful act. Ravana says to Parasgurama, “What- 
ever that be, Ravana is not Bhargava, who is unmanly to- 
wards women, who are to be pitied and protected!” In 
short, the condition of women as seen in those plays is 
neither praiseworthy nor elevating. They had come to be 
considered as weak and pitiable. 


Their beauty and attractiveness saved their position 
within the four walls of the house. Men could not resist 
the temptation of sexual pleasures and hence women, though 
not honoured, were still tolerated and preserved as neces- 
sary evils. As men in general could not do without women, 
they were superficially respected and adored for their phy- 
sical beauty. , 

Quite a number of plays must have been written, during 
these centuries but no drama of real quality is available to 
posterity. Those available are inferior and imitative produc- 
tions cast in loose dramatic form with innumerable lyrical 
and descriptive verses in between. The main desire of the 
poets seems to be to please the audience of the royal 
Courts and they became more of a light strain, full of fun 
and frolic and the ideal of the dramatic art seems to have 
been forgotten. 


The luxury-loving audience were to be pleased and so 
court intrigues and amorous life of kings and nobles became 
the favoured themes. This naturally gave scope only for 
characters of flippant and light-hearted nature. So, it is not 
strange that we do not get the real pictures of any charac- 
ters, specially of women. Still, dramas continued to be 
written. Most of them centre round the marriage of one 
princess or another of the ancient lore, such as Rukmini, 
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Draupadi, Sita, Damayanti or some fictitious princess. Hence 
there is not much scope for a detailed study of these charac- 
ters which are almost stereotyped. 

There is one Rama drama, the Prasanna-Raghava of 

| Jayadeva which also treats the story of Rama from the mar- 
riage of Sita to the coronation of Rama at Ayodhya after 
the killing of Ravana. The approximate date of this author 
may be taken to be the fourteenth century. The outline of 

f the story is the same as inthe Ramayana, while there are 
more ideas and incidents newly introduced. For example, 
Bana is unnecessarily introduced as a suitor for Sita’s hand. 
Sita, her friends, the River deities Ganga, Yamuna, Sarayu, 
Tungabhadra and Godavari, andthe Raksasi Trijata are the 
female characters in this play. Allofthem show more or 
less the same traditional traits and do not seem to have 
much to do with real life. As the many other plays writ- 
ten after Bhavabhuti, there is no real drama,in this work 
also- We seem to be reading a leaf from some old folk- 
lore full of many supernatural interventions. 

Sita, appears on the scene in the second act, and is 
shown as falling in love with Rama, before the Bow of Siva 
was even lifted. A shadow of the “Yajniaphala” is reflec- 
ted here also. The meeting of Rama and Laksmana with 
Sitz and her friends in the garden is very interesting. Sita’s 
feeling towards Laksmana at first sight is that of a mother 
to her son, even though she does not know who he was. 

Sita is a beautiful and soft-hearted girl—loving, obedient 
and broad-minded. She has all the good qualities, a girl 


belonging to a noble family should possess. The characteri- 


sation of Sita and Trijata is more or less on the same lines 
as by Murari and Rajasekhara. Most of the incidents from 
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the marriage of Sita upto her abduction are narrated in a 
conversation among the River Goddesses Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarayū and others. The main characteristic of the drama, 
namely action on the stage, is lacking in this play also, 
Hence the characters do not have any individuality to 
attract our attention. The same is true about the female 
characters also, because they are more or less like puppets 
moved by a string. After Saktibhadra, all the plays writ- 
ten centering round the story of Sita show almost the same 
characters and characteristics. 

The attempt to deify Rama is seen in all these later 
Rama dramas. 

A deviation comes in the Kundamala of Dingnaga, 
which: once again takes up the story of the banishment of 
Sita by Rama. The general outline is the same as that of 
the Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhuti. Still there are diffe- 
rences to be noted, which warrant a closer study. Though 
the story of Rama upto the end of the Yuddhakanda has for- 
med the basis of innumerable Sanskrit plays, two plays are 
available in which the main incidents of the Uttararama- 
carita, namely, the banishment of Sita, is dealt with: one 
by Bhavabhuti and the other by Dingnaga or Viranaga, who 
is placed somewhere in the later eleventh century by lear- 
ned scholars!. 

Though the story in the Kundamala resembles that of 
Bhavabhtti’s Uttararamacarita, many incidents which 
helped the rational denouement are either changed or 
left out in the former. The Sambuka episode and the 
consequent meeting of Vasanti and Rama are replaced by 
the arrival of the whole court of Rama at the Naimi- 
Saranya for the Asvamedha and by inviting Valmiki with 
all the inmates of his hermitage. The meeting of Rama 
with Lava and Kuŝśa is described here also. But the circums- 
tances are quite different. 


1. History of Sanskrit Literature by De. and Das Gupta. 
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These changes have affected the development of the 
theme quite adversely. The play begins with the exile of 
Sita and ends in the re-union of Rama and Sita. The order 
of banishment is disclosed to Sita by Laksmana’, which 
leaves her completely helpless and weak. She wails: “Oh! 
my detention at the place of Ravana is coming up again : 
Even I, Sita, am suspected thus! Indeed, being a woman 
should cease! Fie with this womanhood*!” 

This reminds us of the reply Sita gives to the harsh words 
of Rama at Lanka, “You have remembered only this that I 
am a woman.” But there she says this with self-confidence 
and with the courage of her own righteousness and purity. 
While Rama seems to have lost his balance of mind, Sita 
tries to calm him telling him that the attitude he has taken 
is wrong and unsuitable to him. 

But, here, the words Sarvathalam Mahilatvena are 
indicative only of a wailing in the wilderness, the wailing of 
an ill-treated, helpless woman. 

The mode of exile, as described in Kundamala is also 
quite different from the earlier works. Inthe Ramayana, 
Rama’s specific orders were that she should be left on the 
other bank of the Ganges in theforest near Valmiki’s hermi- 
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tage!, Kalidāsa’s Rama also asks Laksmana to take her to 
Valmiki’s dwelling and leave her there." 

Bhavabhuti does not make clear what the orders of 
Rama were. But, what we can imagine from the later inci- 
dents, as described in the Garbhanka agrees with the facts 
as shown in the Kundamala, where Rama specifically asks 
Laksmana to leave her somewhere in the forests near the 
Ganga. This does not at all indicate any soft feelings for 
Sita in the heart of Rama. And this conjecture is supported 
by the actions of Rama in the very end of the play. 

Sita, of course, is the heroine, and other female char- 
acters presented are the girls of Valmiki’s hermitage, while 
the three queens—KauSalya, Kaikeyi and Sumitra—their 
three daughters-in-law and Tilottama, the heavenly nymph, 
are referred to. Sita appears before us descending the banks 
of the Ganges, where she was to be abandoned by Laksmana. 

The order of Ramato Laksmana was to take her in 
the chariot driven by Sumantra and leave her in some wilder- 
ness, This was to be done inthe guise of fulfilling her 
desire to see the river Ganges. Her banishment is necessary 
because Rama is not prepared to allow any blemish to 
come on the spotlessly clean-fame of this noble family, just 
for the sake of Sita’. 
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Dingnaga has tried to follow Valmiki, Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti, in the treatment of this theme which is pecu- 
liarly different from all the existing dramas. Bhavabhtti 
was the only one who took up this episode of the Ramayana, 
which is really the most significant and valuable one for all 
times. We have already seen how Bhavabhuti succeeded 
in holding up the ideal love of Rama and Sita and its fulfil- 
ment in his Uttara-Ramacarita. Dingnaga, who came 
centuries after Bhavabhuti tried his hand on this theme once 
more. Though the theme is the same, there are many subtle 
differences noticeable in this later play. The .Kundamala 
(flower-garland) itself, from which the play has derived its 
name, is an invention of Dingnaga. Instead of Vasanti of the 
Uttara-Ramacarita, we have got Vedavati in this play. 
Many incidents of the earlier play have been left out and 
many substitutes added, but these changes have not in any 
way embellished the play or improved the characters. And 
the conditions that we can see by reading between the lines 
are not in any way suggestive of a happy life, as far as the 
women are concerned. 


The poet does not leave a single opportunity of avowing 
the deep love of Rama for Sita. From the time of Valmiki, 
Rama and Sita was the last word on conjugal love and 
fidelity. It is claimed to be so in the Kundamala also- But, 
actions do not prove the words. The: words of Rama are 
more of a master than a loving husband. Sita, the ever-adored 
ideal of Indian womanhood, remains so in this play also. But 
the ideal seems to have been remodelled to suit the taste of 
the audience. This Sita is weak and timid unlike the Sita 
in the Ramayana and in the Raghuvamsa. Here, she seems 
to be as frail and weak as a creeper. The message that Sita 
gives to Laksmana at the time of his departure isthe same 
as found in the Ramayana and Raghuvamsa but there isa 
great difference in the expression. In the earlier works, we 
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find Sita dignified, self-confident and confident of Rama’s 
love for her. In the Ramayana, she takes the banishment ip 
upon her as a 'duty, because she is the Sahadharmacarini 
of Rama and she is equally responsible for removing - the 
scandal that ‘Has‘come over the noble race of the ‘Raghus. 
In the Raghuvarhéa, she resents the treatment’ meted out ‘to 
her but still realises the “helplessness of Rama in the ‘mat: 
ter and hence, after the first wave of reséntment and anger 
passed, she sends the dignified and meaningful message, which) 
we have already discussed in a ‘previous chapter. : But here 
in the Kundamala, the order of banishment: repeated to her: 
by Laksmana comes to ‘her asa stunning blow—a veritable’ 
bolt from'the blue. : She is not able to think or to say any- 
thing; she only broods over her ‘own fate. When reminded by 
Laksmana, she gives messages to‘her mothers-in-law,’ but 
none to Rama. Whenrasked by’Laksmana,' again and-again 
she ‘tries to say something, not because she is -courageous- 
or broad-minded enough to do-so, but because ' it was’ 
not possible to reject Laksmana’s solicitations. And finally, 
she gives a formal message that he should not ‘worry about 
her, but look after himself and be alertly performing his 
normal duties. And there she adds, when she is orice again 
asked by Laksmana ‘whether she had nothing more to say 
“Tell him ‘it is not ‘proper for you to banish me, who 
is in no way guilty, from your heart, much less so from 
your house, and even from your kingdom.” ” Laksmana 
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agrees with her! What a contrast to the spirited words 
of Sita portrayed by Kalidasa? ` 

She also says: “Please submitto him also thus from 
me,” ‘that woman, living in the hermitage, requests you 
with hands folded on the head to be kind enough to remem- 
ber her, either as a woman without any good qualities but 


known to you for long, as a destitute, or as Sita, whichever 


way you prefer.’ ”” 


In contrast to this we are forcibly reminded of the 
last words of the message of Sita to Rama in the Raghu- 
vamgéa—‘It is the duty of the King, as ordained by Manu, to 
look after all people belonging to all the Varnasand Asramas. 
So, though you have banished me from your city, you will 
have to protect me even as.the many other hermit women 
living in the forest.” 
Throughout the play, wherever Sita is presented, 
the same weakness and helplessness are clearly seen. The 
_ worst of the whole episode is seen in the last act, 
- «where Sita enters the presence of Rama to take the 

vow. There isa vast difference between the entrance of 
Sita here ‘and in the Uttara-Ramacarita. ‘There, Sita’s 
purity and chastity were „vouched by persons no less than 
Arundhati, Bhumi and Ganga. And naturally enough she 
is accepted’ without a word of opposition by Rama. But in 


the Kundamala, Sita herself is made to enter as a supplicant 
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and take the vow once again before the people. Rama does 
not accept even Valmiki’s avowal of Sita’s purity, and will- 
ingly allows him to go away in anger.’ The counter-question 
of Sita—“How am I to make them believe ?”? in answer to 
Valmiki’s words of anger and sorrow, at the insulting beha- 
viour of the two brothers,’ is agonising for any one with a 
heart. And finally Sita has to stand before the public and 
repeat her vow, Both Valmiki and Kalidasa have described 
this scene, but the dignity of womanhood was never at stake. 
Sita has been shown by both poets as taking the vow, but 
that vow stands as an eternal lesson to all who doubt the 
innocent and dishonour the pure women. She gave the proof 
of her Satitva, but did not accept the worldly happiness as 
a reward! On the other hand, in Kundamala, the Goddess 
Prthvi had to come up and certify to the character of Sita. 
The long process of Prthvi’s avowal and the people’s accep- 
tance seem to bea continuous period of insult to Sita. At 
the end of everything, Rama shows his acceptance only by 
telling Laksmana to bow down at her feet’, Still she is 
quite happy, and feels as though she is blessed. When 
Rama, obeying the insistent words of Valmiki takes her by 
the hand, her happiness knows no bounds. She clearly says, 
“As you say now, my soulis breathing again—I have once 
more come back to life,’ 
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This is so unlike the Sita, who though one with Rama, 
still has a sense of self-respect as portrayed by the earlier 
writers. Sita is the same, but the picture seems to have lost 
its glory and splendour. 
There are two hermit women, Vedavati and Yajfiavati 
presented in the Kundamala as friends of Sita. Vedavati 
in this play seems to substitute Vasanti in the Uttara-Raima- 
carita. But, the contrast between the two is too obvious. 
i Of course, the whole situation is different. While Vasanti 
| was the dearest friend of both Rama and Sita, Vedavatt 
knows only Sita. So, an amount of partiality towards Sita 

on her part is understandable. But, the way in which she 
| persistently tries to convince Sita that Rama does not love 
\ her, is more suitable to a woman of the ordinary world than 
a girl of the hermitage. She plainly asks, “Why are you 
thus destroying yourself for the sake of that cruel and 
callous man ?!” 

Sita with her unshakable confidence in Rama’s love 
goes on avowing the same against every attack made by 
Vedavati. But Vedavati is not convinced; neither, would 
she leave it atthat. Where Sita quotes the wondrous feats 
| of Rama, such as Setubandhan and Ravanavadha to rescue 

her, Vedavati promptly answers, “Oh { self-praising one ! the 
anger against Ravana is quite natural for the Ksatriya 
| but not the love for Sita.” This reminds us of the words 
| of Rama in Raghuvamésa, “Does the serpent bite him, who 
touched it by the feet, due to thirst for blood ?”= When 
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Sita quotes the fact that Rama still remains Single, the 
answer is: “Don’t be too proud! The time is quite Near 
for Rama’s Yajiiadiksa’”, meaning thereby that he would not 
remain single much longer. All this from a friend who 
knows Sita’s heart only too well, is rather strange, unless it 
is to show that the ordinary trend of feminine nature is to 
seek out the wrong side of things everywhere ! 

Yajfiavati is an ordinary simple girl, who does her daily 
duties, obeys the orders of her elders, and loves and adores 
her friend Sita. These are the only active women charac- 
ters in this play, while the three queens of Dasgaratha and 
the wives of Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna are men- 
tioned by names. The general idea that one gets after rea- 
ding the Kundamala is that women in general are of a low 
calibre and they deserved to be looked down upon by the 
high and mighty man. And the nature and conduct of wo- 
men also seem to have undergone an adverse change. 

The seclusion of women seems to have become an esta- 
blished fact by this time. After Laksmana’s departure, Sita 
is very much agitated at the approach of Valmiki who, she 
thought, was a stranger. “Oh God! hereis some stranger. 
How am I to avoid this danger ! Well, I shall do thus (loudly). 
Iam a woman here, and all alone®.” This clearly shows 
that a woman’s seeing a man other than her own near and 
dear relations, has come to be considered as objectionable. 
The name “Antarvasini”, one who stays within, is used in 
this play as a synonym for women’, There is another ins- 
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tance in the fourth act, where it is said that Valmiki, by his 
power of penance, has made the women invisible to any man 
in that lake because the women of the hermitage complai- 
ned to him that they were unable to use the lake in the 
hermitage for bathing and plucking flowers due to the cons- 
tant presence of the royal retinue’. 

While Kuga and Lava are about to sing the Ramayana 
in the presence of Rama and other people assembled in the 
Naimigaranya for the horse sacrifice, a place is kept apart 
hidden by a curtain. Rama is informed by the Kancuki 
that there are seated the three Queens of the late King and 
the wives of Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna.*? This is 
another proof in support of the conclusion that women did 
not appear before strangers and the Purdah system was 
well in vogue when this play was written. This isa clear 
contrast to the repeated statements found in the Ramayana 
that there is no harm in women being seen in public places, 
in sacrifices and other celebrations etc? 
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The conversation between Rama and Vidusaka in the 
Naimiśa forest, when Rama was agitated after seeing the 
reflection of Sita in the lake, is rather significant. There, 
when Rama says, in answer to Kusika’s question, that he 
remembers Vaidehi neither by her merits nor demerits, 
the Brahmin innocently says: “How is it possible to 
remember women except by either of these ?” Rama ans- 
wers that it is so with other couples, but for Rama and 
Sita, their love for each other does not depend upon any 
cause! The statement might have been taken as a casual 
one if the particular reference to women—the word Siman- 
tinya were not there. Usually, people are specially remem- 
bered if they are either very good or very bad. That may 
be true about women also. But this special reference once 
more points out to the mentality of men to take the first 
opportunity to denounce women. The general condition of 
women as could be seen throughout this play is much worse 
than what has been observed hitherto. 

The Nalavilasa by Ramacandrastri is a drama writ- 
ten with the story of Damayanti and Nala as the theme. 
The story has been changed from the original in many 
places, perhaps to suit dramatic purposes. It has been brou- 
ght tothe human level, leaving out the desire of Indra and 
others for Damayanti and also other supernatural elements. 
Kali and Karkotaka are completely eliminated. The king 
of Kalacuri is shown as the rival suitor to the hand of 
Damayanti, and the Kapalika, Ghoraghona and his retinue 
are his helpers. Damayanti, the heroine, Kapinjala, Maka- 
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rika, and Lambastanī are the four female characters in 
this play. The outline of the story and the main incidents 
are more or less the same. Puskara in the original story is 
replaced by Kubera here. Kirata episode has been done 
away with. And instead of Karkotaka, it is Nisadha, the 
father of Nala, who bites him in the guise of the serpent. A 
play within a play is introduced as a means to find out the 
refuge of Nala after he left Damayanti. Hearing the Sary- 
paka in the court of Dadhiparna, Damayanti sends her 
friends Kalahamsa, Makarika and Kapinjala to stage the play 
describing the incidents after the abandonment of Dama- 
yanti by Nala in the forest. She also sends an invitation to 
Dadhiparna for the alleged second Swayamvara of Dama- 
yanti. 

The denouement of the story is more interesting by 
the actions of Ghoraghona, who was not yet pacified nor 
defeated. He sends the false news of Nala’s demise which 
makes Damayanti prepare to ascend the funeral pyre. But 
the timely arrival of Nala, saves the situation and all ends 
well, 

This play though romantic, differs from the many other 
stereotyped ones. Of course, the love of the hero and the 
heroine and their pangs of separation are described but 
that comes only in the second act. This has a refreshing 
atmosphere. The original character of Damayanti is 
retained in this drama also. She has an individuality of her 
own. She is not the ordinary princess who weeps, wails an 
pines off for her lover, or looks to others for help at every 
step. She has knowledge, wisdom and courage. The scene 
of the Swayamvara, where she passes On from one king to 
another with clever and apt remarks, gives us ample evi- 


dence of her ready wit and sense of humour. It is she who 


plans the staging of the play in the court of Dadhiparna, an 
nds and announces her 


also she takes the law into her own ha l i 
second Swayamvara to that king, 1n order to bring Nala to 
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Kundina. There is a dignity and a grace that surround her, 
She is quite a refreshing exception among the many female 
characters in the different dramas written during this period. 

Makarika, the attendant of Nala, and Kapinjala, the 
friend of Damayanti are two other equally interesting female 
characters in this play. Both are devoted to their respective 
master and mistress and equally to both after they are 
united in marriage. Their loyalty and devotion are equalled 
only by their untiring activities to help the king and queen 
in their adversity. Both of them prove themselvesto be 
worthy of the confidence placed in them. Thesetwo with 
Kalahathsa, the friend of King Nala were the real helpers in 
bringing back Nala to his lost kingdom and wife. 
Lambastani is a strange character on the Sanskrit 

stage. Sheis the wife of Ghoraghona, the Kapalika. She 
is very fat, and her description! seems to present before us 
the personification of the Bibhatsa sentiment. And the 
achievements she claims to her credit are equally fierce and 
disgusting? Whether she was able todo all that she boasted, 

| is doubtful. But Kalahathsa thinks that of all the things 

| perhaps she is able to manage miscarriage, but nothing else. 
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A woman in name, and a demon in figure and actions, she is 
a peculiar character brought on the stage by Ramacandra 
Suri's imagination. 

The Candakaugika of Ksemendra is another play 
based on an epic theme, the original being the famous story 
of king Harigcandra found in the Mahabharata and other 
epics. The only important female character depicted is 
Saibya, the queen, who shares all the adversities that came 
upon her husband, through no fault of his except his being 
too good. First, she is presented in the palace, surrounded 
by luxuries, and next we see her following the king with 
their son, in utter poverty. The story as found in the epic 
is faithfully followed by the author in this drama. The nobi- 
lity and goodness of Saibya is inno way less than that of 
her husband. The pathetic picture of the queen in the third 
and fifth acts is quite touching. And when everything 
ends well we heave a sigh of relief, specially for the sake of 
this noble and patient woman. 


Carumati, the friend and maid-in-attendance of Saibya, 
is “the good servant of the very good queen”. She shows 
evidence of good training and noble birth. She is quite 
devoted and loyal to her mistress. 


There are a number of dramas, mentioned by the 
various writers on Alamkara, which have themes based on 
the various episodes from Mahabharata, Bhagavata, Hari- 
varhśa and others. As we have already noticed, all these 
plays are more or less the reflections of the old epic stories 
developed by the fertile imaginations of the various writers, 
and hence they do not create an atmosphere of reality 
around them. 

Apart from the many plays based on the epic stories, 
there are a number of semi-historical and romantic plays 
also. To take each of them for study is not necessary for our 
purpose due to the imitative nature of almost all such works. 
We have already studied in detail the Viddhasalabhanyika of 
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Rajasekhara. Most of the other plays of this type follow the 
same techniques, the difference being only in the names of 
the characters and the sequence of incidents. 

The Karnasundari of Bilhana is one such play which 
borrows the technique from Kalidasa, Sri Harsa and Rajase- 
khara. It is said by scholars that the story is actually based 
on the marriage of the Calukya King Karnadeva, with a 
princess. Karnasundari, the heroine, Madanalekha, the chief 
queen, and the usual maids-in-attendance are the female 
characters presented. Karnasundari, the heroine is seen in 
a dream by the king and then in a picture, painted on the 
wall of the pleasure-house in the royal garden. She is a 
Vidyadhara princess and is introduced into the palace by 
the clever minister of the king, who wanted his master to 
marry this girl, because it was said that her husband would 
become a great emperor. The usual jealousy of the queen, 
the imprisonment of the heroine, the disguise of the queen 
as Karnasundari, are more or less as found in the Ratnavali 
and the Karpuramanjari, the two earlier Natikas which we 
have studied. 


All the women characters show more or less the same 
traits, and each of them behaves according to pattern. We 
seem to be reading the same story over and over again, with 
changed names. The behaviour of the queen does not show 
any dignity of her position or broad-mindedness which one 
expects in a noble-born lady. The young girls also do not 
show any integrity or individuality or grace. After seeing 
the hero, the heroine is in the agonies of separation and 
finally the.meeting with the hero cures her. All these are 
court comedies of the lighter type and seem-to have come 
down to the level of a passing mode of enjoyment, even as 
the women depicted in them betray the status of instru: 
ments or objects of pleasure and enjoyment for man, 


CHAPTER VI 


WOMEN IN THE PLAYS AFTER THE 12TH 
CENTURY UPTO THE 19TH CENTURY 


We have seen in the previous chapter how the 
literary field was becoming decadent and how very little 
scope there was to study individual characters. This con- 
dition was more true and was growing still worse as for as 
the female characters were concerned. Coming down to the 
later centuries, we are able to gather still less data, not 
because the number of plays written was less, but because 
originality, creative intellect and imagination were lacking 
in the works produced during this period. 

The records of history tell us that the position of 
women in society was steadily deteriorating in all respects. 
The freedom they enjoyed during the earliest times had 
come to an end. As Dr. Altekar puts it, “Proprietary rights 
apart, in all other spheres, the position of women continued 
to deteriorate in this period... From the theological point of 
view the women came naturally to be regarded as of the same 
status as the Sudra. This inflicted an incalculable harm on 
their general status and prestige. 

The gradual increase in population, the oft-repeated 
foreign invasions and the consequent psychological changes 
that came over the society caused the rules, laid down by 
the law-givers concerning women, to be interpreted and 
implemented in the narrowest possible sense. The necessity 
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of protecting women from the eyes of strangers perhaps rea- 
ched such a stage that seclusion of women, became the law 
of the day. A close study of the dramatic literature avai- 
lable in this period goes a long way to support this conclu- 
sion. 


Examining the dramas written during this period one 
feels that the creative genius had gone underground. 
These playsdo not seem to fulfil the real aim of’ poetry, 
combining instruction with enjoyment. The poets, though 
wishing to give expression to their ideas, seem to hesitate 
in taking any bold step or treading on any new path for fear 
of shocking the patternized society in which they lived, and 
so, confined themselves to provide enjoyment to their audi- 
ence. Tobe on the safest side, they chose their themes 
from the Epics and followed the rules laid down by the 
dramaturgists to the utmost. Love and marriage being the 
most attractive elements for the ordinary minds, they formed 
the themes for most of the plays. Naturally, the heroines 
depicted in these dramas belonged to royal families of the 
epic age, who could not have much in common with the age 
in which these plays were written. 


The practice of women taking part in plays seems to 
have ceased by the time of Bhavabhtti, as we have already 
seen. The men acting the part of women must have also 
provided much difficulty in the successful staging of the 
plays. We have got more than one example within the 
various plays to show the practice of men disguising as 
women even within the body-plot of the play. A peculiarity 
that is found in these later days is that there are quite a 
number of plays which fall into the various categories of. 
smaller types, called the Uparapaka, such as Prahasana. 
Bhana, Vyayoga. Srigadita, Vitht etc. There are a few 
which are indicated by the authors themselves as Chhaya 
Nataka. There are others which depict abstract quali- 
ties personified, and are allegorical in nature. Inspite of 
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tħe care taken by the poets to keep up the imaginary cha- 
racteristics in their works, it is not impossible for a close 
observer to notice some points that would indicate the 
nature and position of women in these centuries. 


The Vinavasavadatta is an incomplete play that has 
been published recently. The story closely resembles the 
incidents described in the Pratijiiayaugandharayana ascribed 
to Bhasa. In the Agcaryacudamani of Saktibhadra, which 
we have examined in the previous chapter, a play named 
“Upmadavasavadatta” is referred to. The editor of “Vina- 
vasavadatta” suggests that this may be the same as the play 
of Saktibhadra. The story goes that the father of the princess 
Vasavadatta worships Lord Siva in order to get a suitable 
husband for his beloved {daughter, and in his dream he is 
told by the Lord that he would soon obtain a good son-in- 
law. Though the girl was promised to the prince of Aémaka, 
the king is not willing to give her in marriage to that prince, 
because the latter is a bad character and drunkard. Hence 
the ministers decide upon King Udayana as the suitable 
bridegroom, and they setup a conspiracy to capture the 
Vatsa King. The story goes upto the success of the plot by 
Bharatarohaka and $zlamkayana, the ministers of Ujjayini. 
The Vatsaraja’s minister, Yaugandharayana is getting ready 
to get his king released, when the play ends abruptly. The 
text does not present any female character so far. But it is 
possible to see from the anxiety of the king for his daughter 
Vasavadatta, that the girls were as dear as sons to their fath- 
ers, if not more. It is also quite clear that marriage was 
considered a necessity for girls and the fathers were always 
anxious to get the best possible husbands for their 
daughters. The custom of giving riches to the bridegroom 
seems to be current from the statement of Bharatarohaka, 
who says that by giving Vasavadatta in marriage to the 
Aémaka prince, the treasury will be depleted, for he would 
have to give the Prince twice or thrice the amount of the 
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Sulka} The attitude of the ministers that the girl may be 
carried away by Udayana and that would save their face 
with the Aśmaka prince, suggests the custom of the Ksatriya 


. Marriages by Raksasa Vidhi, i. e., bridegroom carrying away 


the bride perforce. These are a few points that are clear 
from the incomplete play. 


Another drama, published from Madras, is the Nalda 
caritra Natakam, written by Nilakantha Diksita. As sug: 
gested by the name itself, the play depicts the story of Nala, 
The date of this author is accepted as the 17th century by 
learned scholars. This play also is incomplete ending 
abruptly in the middle of the sixth act. The King of Nisadha 
is described as love-sick due to his seeing Damayanti in a 
dream. Even this dream is caused by goddess Saraswati, 
who works for the sake of Bhima, the father of Damayanti, 
and a devotee of the goddess. Quite a number of changes 
are made in the body-plot of the play from the story‘as found 
in the Mahabharata, and also the few other sources that we 
have got. This is the only place in which Nala is shown to 


have had a wife already, while he was attracted by the 
beauty of Damayanti. 


Goddess Saraswati, Damayanti, Savitri, Anangalekha 
and Sarangika are the female characters represented in this 
play. Instead of the four Devas, here, only Indra is in love 
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with Damayanti, The Swayamvara is stopped and by the 
interference of Saraswati, matters are made easy for Dama- 
yanti and Nala. They are virtually married to each other 
by the Goddess, even before Indra gets a chance to request 
Nala to become his messenger. Nala is helped out of the 
difficult situation of taking the message of Indra to Dama- 
yanti by Savitri, who persuades him to stay back by giving 
him the reply of Damayanti that she would rather die than 
marry any one else, but Nala. Indra is offended and goes 
away threatening Nala with dire consequenses of disregar- 
ding the god of gods. Nala and Damayanti are happily mar- 
tied and they have two children, till which time the goddess 
Saraswati stays with them in order to make Damayanti 
happy. All this is told to us in the beginning of the fifth 
act through the conversation of the hero and the heroine. 
It is also indicated that Indra is seeking friendship with 
Puskara to take revenge upon Nala. By a clever device, the 
future incidents of leaving the country. the children and also 
the separation of Nala are indicated through a bad dream 
of Damayanti in the fifth act itself. The play ends abruptly 
in the middle of the sixth act and so we are able to know 


nothing more. 


Damayanti is depicted here more or less on the same 
lines as Malati in the Prakarana of Bhavabbuti. There are 
quite a number of female characters, all of them, friends and 
helpers of Damayanti. The heroine is a love-sick, frail 
young girl who depends upon others to do everything for 
her. All the girls are the kinds of friends who help her in 
attaining her wishes and are the same stereotyped maids-in- 
attendance of the palaces whom we have already seen in the 
plays of Śrī Harsa and also in other plays depicting similar 
themes. These characters do not in any way create in our 
minds the impression of reality. They pass before our eyes 
just as the characters in an imaginary situation giving some 
enjoyment for the moment, but they leave no lasting impres- 
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sion, not éréate any emotion which could revolutionize the 
patternized life of the happy-go-lucky people. 


Another play that attracts our attention is the Ratne- 
Svaraprasadanam by Guru Rama Kavi. It seems that the 
16th and the 17th centuries are marked with a revival 
of Sanskrit learning in South India. The Cera, Cola and 
Pandya kings were vying with each other not only fot terti» 
torial supremacy, but also in encouraging the progreéss of 
culture by patronizing literature and fine arts. Scholars and 
poets were given very high positions in the South Indian 
courts, as could be gathered from historical records, inscrip- 
tions and other documents which are being brought to light 
continuously. The kings and chieftains not only supported 
bands of erudite scholars in their respective courts, but also 
received and honoured people of established reputation in 
the various fields of knowledge. Guru Rama Kavi, the author 
of the play under review, belonged to the North Arcot 
district and was a younger contemporary of the famous 
South Indian poet and rhetorician, Appayya Diksita. His 
works, as related in the introduction, are: Hari§candra- 
carita, Subhadradhananjaya, Madanagopalavilasa, Vibha- 
garatnamalika and Ratne$waraprasadanam. As the very 
names suggest, the first three have their sources in the 
Mahabharata and the Harivaméa. The last two are imagi- 
nary themes, while all, except the first play, deal with love 
and marriage of their respective heroes and heroines. Since 
all the women characters are more or less stereotyped, it Is 


enough to take up one of the plays and see what the charac- 
ters can tell us. 


The RatneSvaraprasadanam is easily seen as the best 
‘among the author's works from the point of view of literary 
merit, as stated by the editor of the work in his introduc- 
tion. Ratnavali, the daughter of the Gandharva king, is the 
heroine and Candracuda’s son, Ratnacuda is the hero. 
All the women characters are divine or semi-divine beings 
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and, naturally enough, Maya, Indrajala and superhuman 
powers are at work in the development of the plot, Ratna- 
vali is the darling of goddess Saraswati and by her blessings 
she is well-versed in fine arts, such as, music and painting, 
She is blessed by Lord Mahesvara to get Ratnactda, the 
son of Candractida, as her husband. Ratnavali sees‘him in 
her dream and he sees her in the temple of RatneSvara, The 
course of love is obstructed by the interference of Subahu, 
instigated by Narada who wished to enjoy the fun of a fight. 
But finally the intruder is defeated by the hero and every 
thing ends well, the princess being given in marriage to 
Ratnactida by her father, Vasubhtti. 


The girls are beautiful and well-versed in fine arts, as 
all the heroines and their friends are expected to be. Ratna- 
vali in a shy, modest and accomplished girl. Her friends are 
loving and ready to help her in all conditions. Every thing 
works on the expected pattern and so there is nothing more 
to be said about the character or characteristics of any of 
the dramatic personnel. 


Balamartandavijaya is another play written during 
this period. The poet is the famous Devaraja Kavi, who 
lived at the time of the heroic king, Martandavarma of 
Travancore. The king himself is credited with the conquest 
of the various small states of the vicinity, their consolida- 
tion into one country, which was later dedicated to Lord 
Padmanabha and ruled by the king as His representative. 
Ever since then, the Kings of Travancore had the title of 
‘Sri Padmanabha-dasa’ added to their names, the end of this 
custom coming only with the abolition of monarchy and the 
merger of the state into the Republic of India. 

The drama is based on authentic history and almost 
all the incidents described are, by and large, historical. No 
female characters are depicted except two maids-in-atten- 
dance—Sarika and Maralika—introduced perhaps for a 
change, They hardly serve any purpose, except to relate 
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some incidents in the play to the audience, for they appea# 
in the interlude before the fourth act. We have references 
to the queen mother and also the princesses who are happy 
at the victory of the king and are waiting to welcome his 
return to the palace. 

The Rajavijaya Nataka isa drama describing contem- 
porary history by way of a discussion about the eligibility 
of the Ambastas or the Vaisyas to wear sacred thread and 
perform the Vedic sactifices. The author's name is not avai- 
lable, nor is the play complete. Maharaja Rajavallabha is 


the hero of the play, and the theme is the performance of a _ 


sacrifice which is said to be very difficult to perform in the 
Kali age. It gives much information about the various rituals 
in the course of the sacrifice. But there is no mention of any 
female character as far as the available portion of the play 
goes. It ends abruptly while the city of Vikramapura and 
Maharaja Rajavallabha are being praised highly. 

It may not be out of place here tosay afew words 
about the hero of the play, who is an historical figure. Mahia- 
raja Rajavallabha was a leading political figure in Bengal 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. He was born in 
about 1707 A. D. in a village called Beel-Daonia, which was 
later adorned by him with fine buildings and temples and 


renamed as Rajanagara. He was a keen social reformer, — 


much ahead of his age. He tried to introduce widow-remat- 
riage, though in the long run he failed. However, it is 
interesting to note that his activities were recalled and his 
verses quoted as authority a century later, when the great 
Iévaracandra Vidyasagara made a more successful attempt in 
the same direction. R. C. Majumdar and K. G. Goswami are 
of the opinion that “This drama may almost be said to be 
the last literary work composed in Sanskrit in Bengal in the 
pre-British period,” 

Now we pass on to the type of plays called Napikas, 


-~ 1. The Preface to the Rajavijaya Nataka, 
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which we find in abundance during this period. The reason 
of partiality to this type may be the very nature of Natikas. 
As we have already noticed, while dealing with the first of 
the kind, the Priyadarsika of Sri Harsa, this type has its 
own peculiarities which attract the common man more 
easily. This type of play is more gay, attractive and enjoy- 
able. Fun and frolic can find an easy way into such a type and, 
being light-hearted, can be easily passed on to the audience 
without dire consequences. We shall take up a few of these 
plays only for study, because they are more or less stereo- 
typed, as we shall presently see. 


The Parijatamanjari is a Natika in two parts inscribed 
on two stones. Only one of the stones is found till now; hence 
only the first two acts of the play are available to us for 
study. The story is more or lessthe sameas that of the 
Karnasundari referred to in the previous chapter. It deals 
with the love-affair of a contemporary king. The women 
characters presented, as usual, are: the chief queen, the 
heroine Parijatamanjari, her friends and the maids-in-atten- 
dance on the queen. The only speciality here is the peculiar 
way in which the heroine is brought into existence. When 
the king is entering the palace a garland of Parijata flowers 
falls on his breast and turns into a maiden. This girl is Parija- 
tamanjari or Vijayasri. The king falls in love with her, after 
which the usual course of such plays follows. 


The Kamalinikalahamsais another play of the same 
type. The story follows the pattern, the only difference being 
that the maiden is discovered in a magic lotus givento the 
chief queen. The rest of the incidents follow closely the 
Viddhasalabhanjika, studied in the previous chapter. 

The Mrgankalekha isa court-comedy, written in the 
later half of the 16th century by poet Vigvanatha. Mrganka- 
lekha is the daughter of the king of Kamarupa. Karptra- 
tilaka, the kingof Kalinga, is the hero of the play. The min- 
ister, Ratnactuda, hearing of. the prophecy that Mrganka- 
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lekha’s husband would become the ruler of the whole world 
tries his best to get her married to his own master. Siddha- 
yogini, a nun, brings the girl into the harem of the Kalinga 
king and puts her in the protection of the chief queen. The 
usual things follow until the girl is recognized as a princess 
and is given in marriage to the king by the queen herself, 
The incident of a demon, Samkhapala, taking away the- girl, 
and the king saving her, is added perhaps in imitation of the 
Kapalika episode in the Malatimadhava. 


Mrgankalekha, the heroine, Vildsavati, the chief queen, 
the siddhayogini, the maids-in-attendance—Kalahamsika, 


‘Navamalika, Lavangalata, and Lambastani, the wife of 


Kundarudhira : these are the female characters depicted in 
the play. All of them are quite familiar to us, as far as their 
nature and behaviour go. Their manners, actions and reac- 
tions seem to be the same, as we have noticed in their 
predecessors in the earlier plays of the same type. The worst 
thing is that these characters do not exhibit any real life in 
them. They seem to be moving rather mechanically and 
automatically. As they have no individuality of their own 
there hardly exists any scope or necessity of separate Or 
individual study of these characters. 


There are numerous Natikas based on the story of 
Krsna’s life in Gokula. Of these, the earliest available is the 
Kuvalayavati, which is also called the Ratnapajicalika, writ- 
ten by Singa Bhupala, whose time is decided by scholars 
as the 14th century. At the instance of Brahma, Bhumi 
assumes the form of a maiden and Narada takes her to 
Dwaraka and leaves her under the protection of Rukmini 
He givesthe girl a magic ring which, when she wears, m makes 
her appear to males as a doll of precious stones—a Ratnapāñ- 
calika—and saves her from the unwanted attentionof men. 
-A chance visit of the girl to the palace-garden brings about 
a meeting with Krsna and mutual love is the result. The 
first meeting becomes the forerunner to many more, an 
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Satyabhama drops in at one of these, even as Irāvatī in the 
Malavikagnimitra. Rukmini, the chief among Krsna’s queens, 
imprisons Kuvalayavati to please Satyabhama. The brother 
of Kalyavana, the Raksasa, tries to kidnap her. The timely 
realisation of the danger by Rukmini makes it possible for 
Krsna to interfere and the girl is rescued by the hero. In 
the meantime, Narada returns and informs the chief queen 
that Kuvalayavati is none other than Bhumi herself; and 
Rukmini, with the permission of all the co-queens led by 
Satyabhama, offers the girl to her husband. 

As can be easily seen, the story follows the works of 
Bhasa and Kalidasa with simifar themes, even to the extent 
of similarity in expressions. The characters depicted also 
resemble the parallel characters in the respective works. 
Kuvalayavati, Rukmini and Satyabhama are the chief wo- 
men characters, while the others are the friends of the 
heroine or the maids-in-attendance at the harem. Kuvalaya- 
vati is a beautiful girl with all the good qualities expected 
in a girl of a good family. And she behaves exactly to patt- 
tern. She is humble, timid and bashful; gets frightened at 
the slightest opportunity and falls readily in love with the 
hero, as soon as she meets him. Rukmini and Satyabhama, 
the queens of Krsna, are brought tothe ordinary level of 
jealous wives by the poet, though he tries to keep up the 
Status of Rukmini by making her behave more like queen 
Dharini, as depicted by Kalidasa, than by bringing her to 
the level of Vasavadatta, as portrayed by Sri Harsa. Satya- 
bhama seems to be the mild prototype of Iravati or Queen 
Aufinari, portrayed by Kalidasa. 

A close study of these prominent female characters 
tells us that though the conception of women has undergone 
a change for the worse and though they have cometo be consi- 
dered as only the objects of enjoyment by men, the ideals 
held up by the earlier poets, such as Kalidasa and Bhasa, still 
held the attention of the thinking minds. To bring down 
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those ideals still lower would have been against the very 
fundamentals of all that Bhāratavarşa stood for; because 
from the very earliest times men and women were always 
considered as supplements and complements to each other, 
However much the interested people tried to reduce the 
women to the status of dust, the heart of Bhārata was against 
such an injustice. So the literature, which is the reflection of 
the mind and moods of society, could not stoop to that level. 
These Natikas which took their themes from all sorts of 
places did not hesitate to bring down Krsna and even the 
ideal king, Rama, to the level of the ordinary pleasure-loving 
men, yet they could not paint women in a demeaning way. 
The worst they could do was to portray them as love-sick 
and ready to commit suicide if their desires were unattaina- 
ble. The young girls—the friends and attendants—such as 
Candralekha, Candrika, Kasturika, Ghanasarika and others 
are, one and all, the ideal friends and servants who have only 
the welfare of their own respective mistresses at heart. They 
are very devoted and loyal and would go to any extent to 
do a good turn to the latter. None of them seem to have any 
individual existence of their own apart from that of the one 
they seek to serve. 


The Vysabhanuja is another Natika based on the 
story of Krsna. The love of Radha and Krsna isthe main 
theme, and this being a Natika, the hero has to belong to 
the Dhiralalita type. Radha, the daughter of Vrsabhanu, 
her friends and a Parivrajika, called Vrinda, are the female 
characters depicted. The story developsina very stereo- 
typed way. Allthe girls are maidens and seem to be well- 
versed in fine arts, such as, drawing, painting, singing and ma- 
king garlands of beautiful designs. Not few of them have taste 
for literature also.On many occasions we hear Candrakala, 
Nagarika and some other friends of Radha changing over to 
Sanskrit. They are able to talk in verses also. This may be 
an indication of the poet’s difficulty in composing verses in 
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Prakrt or it may be that the people were not so very strict 
as to make women talk only in Prakrt. However that may 
be, the fact remains that in the later dramas we have more 
of Sanskrit and less of Prakrt spoken by all characters. In 
this play, we see Radha and Campakalata composing verses 
in Sanskrit. We have seen that Sakuntala was able to write 
a love-letter in verse to Dusyanta. But that was in Prakrt. 
Here, Radha and Campakalata are writing verses in Sans- 
krit. 
The period, in which these and other plays, based on 
the life of Krşņa were written, is accepted to be the 16th 
and 17th centuries of the Christian era when the Vaisnava 
cult, specially the devotion to Krsna, was in full swing all 
over India. All these plays describe Krsna as a boy or 
youth in Gokula, with the clear indication of his being the 
incarnation of Lord Visnu. Also in the Natika under study, 
we have the indications of this conception. But the main 
theme is the love of two beautiful young people and their 
marriage according to Gandbarva Vidhi. The expression of 
erotic sentiment and description of the pangs of separation, 
favourite with the poets, are allowed full play. This is more 
poetry than drama, as most of the plays written during this 
period happen to be. No useful purpose, therefore, can be 
served from the standpoint of our study in looking into the 
character delineation or development of the plot here. Of- 
course, here, once again, we ar etold by the Sutrdbara in very 
clear terms that the female roles are to be played by males’, 
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which reminds us of the similar passages in the Malati- 
madhava of Bhavabhtti. 


The Kamsavadha by Sri Sesakrsna deals with the 
incidents of the life of Krsna at Gokula till the killing of 
Karsa. Women characters are few. Vildsavati, the messen- 
ger from Radha to Krsna, Kubja, Yasoda and Devaki are 
the ones that are depicted. When Krsna and Balarama 
ate starting off to Mathura in the company of Akrura, we 
see YaSoda and Nandagopa following them to some distance, 
Both of them are stricken with sorrow due to the separation 
of their beloved sons. But it is Yasoda who makes a heroic 
effort to control her feelings and to console others. Though 
the separation of the children, the very life of their lives, is 
breaking her heart, Yasoda remembers that their sorrow 
would affect the departing boys adversely. We see Nanda 
becoming unconscious again and again, but Yaéoda takes 
courage due to her extreme love which makes her forget the 
self for the sake of the beloveds. She remembers the harm 
that can come to the children who are going to the enemy's 
camp, and realisesthat prayer and good wishes alone can help 
them. So, she says: “Let us control ourselves and strengthen 
them by our blessings. Let us please the family deities and 
propitiate the Brahmanas who will do the swastika vacana 
for their sake. Let us give presents to married women. They 
will ensure the children’s welfar. So, hurry, and let us go 
home, soon,”? 


And again, when they approach the vicinity of Gokula 


and see the deserted appearance of the place, with men and 
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women weeping and wailing, animals and birds dejected, it 
is she who rises to the occasion and realising the duty as the 
mother of Krsna and the mistress of Gokula, decides to make 
an effort to control emotions in order to console the depen- 
dents. The sense of responsibility and propriety shown by 
Yaśodā, as also her presence of mind, are quite remarkable, 
Devaki, Krsna’s mother, is a parallel character with the same 
traits of grace, dignity, nobility and selfless love for 
children, as seen in this-play. She feels sad that she had no 
opportunity of taking care of and petting her sons in their 
boyhood and had to spend her days as a barren woman, tho- 
ugh she had two sons alive. And she hastens to satisfy her 

son who apologises for killing her brother.’ Krsna was 

afraid that his mother may curse him for killing her brother.‘ 

But Devaki with great magnanimity and power of under- 
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standing pardons him.’ All her words are indicative of very 
laudable qualities. Both these mothers of Krsna, as depic- 
ted here, are adorable ideals of Indian womanhood which 
has been always kept unstained by all poets, inspite of the 
deterioration in the condition of women in general in the 
later periods. 

Vilasavati and Kubja are the two young women presen- 
ted in the play. Of these, one is the childhood friend of Krsna 
and the other a servant in the enemy camp. Both are equally 
devoted to Krsna. Vilasavati appears as a messenger between 


Radha and Krsna, but Kubja’s devotion is more remarkable, ` 


because inspite of being in the service of Kashsa she adores 
Krsna and considers it to be her great good fortune to be 
able to give him the Angaraga. She actually forces Krsna 
and Balarama to accept the fragrant decorations prepared 
by her. When her hunch is referred to, very contentedly 
she says: “The curves on my body are given to me by my 
God. How could I help it 7”? Though a simple and unas- 
suming servant woman, she shows an integrity and individ- 
uality of her own. Her words and actions impress us in 
such a way that, when Krsna removes her disfigurement, 
we feel it was only asit should be. She deserved all that 
and much more from him. 


Another noteworthy play is the Manonuranjanam by 
Anantadeva. It deals with the Govardhana episode, described 
in the Bhagavata, and also Rasalila. The first four acts deal 
with the story of putting an end to the pride of Indra, as 
described inthe Bhagavata Purana.* In the fifth act the 
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Rasalila is dramatised.1 Women characters are brought in 
only towards the end of the fourth act and throughout the 
fifth. In the fourth act, while Krsna was standing for 
seven days with the Govardhana mountain held high over 
the whole of Vraja in order to save the people and all beings 
there from the heavy rain and thunder storm caused by 
Indra in his anger, Kamadhenu comes to worship him, and 
then follow the gods and the goddesses. In the fifth act, the 
Gopikas go for their bath inthe Yamuna and there, Krsna 
takes away all their clothes and hangs them onatree nearby. 
The Vastraharanalila and the Rasalila are described in 
the fifth act exactly as described inthe Bhagavata. Hence 
there is no scope of a critical study of any character. 


The Vidagdhamadhavam by Rupagoswamin is based 
on Krsna’s love-affairs in Gokula with Radha as the main 
heroine. This play is supposed to be written to please the 
devotees of Sri Krsna who had assembled inthe vicinity 
of KeSitirtha. The main plot is the love of Radha and 
Krsna. Paurnamasi is the Parivrajika who helps Radha 
here, instead of Vrinda in the Vrsabhanuja. The theme 
is developed on the lines of the Malatimadhava in the begin- 
ning and the earlier authors are imitated in the depiction 
of one incident after another. Paurnamasi reminds us of 
Kamandaki with her retinue. We have the general outline 
of the whole story in the stanza recited by the Sutradhara, 
as he describes the season.” In this, perhaps, he is taking 
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example from the Venisarnhara,’ which we have already 
studied. The conversation between Paurnamasi and her 
disciple, Nandimukhi,? is an imitation of the conversation 
between Kamandakiand Avalokita in the Malatimadhava 
of Bhavabhuti® 
The main peculiarity of all these plays with Krsna as 
the hero is that all these accept Him as the incarnation of 
the Supreme Being and everything done to please Krsna in 
any way is justified, because devotion to the Lord is shown 
as the underlying and prompting cause. 
There is a very noticeable difference in this play from 
all the others, we have hitherto studied. All the heroines 
we have seen uptill now were loyal and devoted to their 
respective husbands or lovers, as the case may be. But in 
the Vidagdhamadhava for the first time we have a woman 
married to one man, depicted as falling in love with another. 
Radha here, is the wife of Abhimanyu, and she is deliber- 
ately brought into contact with Krsna by her friends and also 
by Parivrajika, Paurnamasi. In the Bhagavata, itis stated 
that all the women in Gokula ran to him in the night, hearing 
the flute, and they would not stop even when prevented by 
their husbands, brothers and fathers.’ There, the verses are 
pregnant with meanings ofa spiritual nature. The idea 
there, is much beyond what the words convey. But in this 
play the physical side is more emphasised and Radha, the 
wife of Abhimanyu, is portrayed as suffering from the pangs 
of separation from another man, though he is Krsna himself. 
There is no attempt on the part of anybody to explain this 
1. gam: —aaT wea aefe— 
RETA AGT: TATA ASAE: | 
fafa aeg:  areaarreafertgss 1 V- S. 1.6 
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as a spiritual union of the Jivatma and Paramatma. Radha 
is again and again blaming herself for being thus attracted 
towards another man, which act is not at all suitable to 
a virtuous woman. This propagation of immorality in the 
name of Bhakti cult seems rather strange. 

Another peculiarity in this playis that, though the 
hero is really head over ears in love with the heroine, he is 
all the time pretending to be a staunch celibate. He states 
clearly, “I do not think of touching women evenin dreams. 
The whole play is an imitation of Jayadevas Gita-Govinda 
to a great extent. Sri Krsna is the center of attraction for 
all women in Gokula. Candravaliis another Gopika who 
is portrayed here as the rival of Radha. Jatila and Karala, 
the respective mothers-in-law of Radha and Candravali, are 
very anxious to keep the girls away from Krsna. But the 
Parivrajika, Paurnamasi, the Vanadevata, Vrinda and the 
respective friends of the two are vying with each other in 
uniting their’ respective favourites with the all-pervading 
Lover of Gokula. 

The play is swarming with women, while Subala, 
Sridama or Sudama, Sri Krsna and Abhimanyu are the only 
male characters presented. This seems to be more an opera 
than a drama. There is actually no development of character 
nor any reflection of reality. The erotic sentiment predo- 
minates and the general atmosphere is of gaiety and hilarious 
enjoyment. The girls depicted are all well-versed in fine 
arts, even as seen in the Natika, Vrsabhanuja. They can 
sing, dance, paint and make beautiful designs of garlands. 
They are very clever at disguising men as women, as is 
witnessed from the disguise of Subala and Krsna as Radha 
and Goddess Gauri respectively. They are experts in making 
garlands of various designs and also in decorating the body 
with flowers and leaves. Here, in this play, we have one 
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more example of men disguising as women, which we see, off 
and on, ever since Bhavabhuti’s time. 


As for the character, manners and customs of the 
women or, for that matter, any personae of this drama, it is 
hardly useful to discuss. The whole plotis basedon the 
Puranic story, about the love of Radha and Krsna, and takes 
us far away from the reality, giving no true picture of the 
society of the times, except that it indicates the trend of the 
Bhakti cult. It is only the dramatisation of a story to 
eulogise and propagate Krsna Bhakti which is sought to be 
done by the easy means of giving enjoyment to the ordinary 
minds, who would not dive deep into anything. 


The Rukminiparinaya by Prince Ramavarma of Trav- 
ancore deals with the story of the marriage of Rukmini with 
Krsna. The poet is said to have lived in the 18th century, 
A. D. 

Rukmini and her two friends, Navamalika and Ananga- 
senā, are the only female characters depicted in this play. 
The theme is the well-known story of Rukmini being taken 
away by Krsna at her request, as is found in the Bhagavata. 
Rukmini is a princess—beautiful, intelligent, obedient to her 
elders, loving to her friends and very considerate and kind 
to her servants and dependents. But when it comes to her 
marriage, she is courageous enough to take the law into her 
own hands. The author has made afew changes in portraying 
the characters. In the original story, Rukmini sends a 
Brahmana to Krsna with the message and request that he 
should come and take her away by the Raksasa Vidhi of 
marriage.” But in this play it is Uddhava who sends the 
letter to Krsna at the instigation of Navamalika, the friend 
of Rukmini. Even that letter is within the limits of prop- 
riety, because Uddhava only informs Krsna about the 
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intention of Rukmi, the brother of Rukmini, to give his 
sister in marriage to Sisupala; and he requests Krsna to be 
present in Vidarbha at the time of the intended marriage. 
The consent of Rukmini is only suggested by the meaningful 
words, “by the friends of the maiden”! in the message, when 
enumerating the people who wished to see Rukmini married 
to Krsna. 

The modesty and dignity required in the behaviour of 
a maiden is kept upin all the words and deeds of Rukmini 
even though she is depicted as suffering the pangs of separa- 
tion and isin constant fear of being married to Sigupala. 
As all the princesses shown in the later Sanskrit plays, she 
is also well-versed in all fine arts, and she is able to drawa 
picture of Krsna as she saw him after she was saved from 
the Salva king, who tried to take her away. 

Navamalika, the friend and attendant of Rukmini, is 
a courageous and resourceful girl. Every time the Princess 
loses heart, it is she who cheers her up and strengthens her 
hopes with the promise that she herself would try and fulfil 
the desires of Rukmini at any cost And true to her words, she 
achieves ultimately, what formerly seemed to be impossible, 
by the bold step of disguising Anangasena as Rukmini and 
taking her back to the palace to be married to Sisupala, after 
handing over the real princess to Vasubhadra in the temple. 
Navamalika, as seen in this play, is not only a real friend 
and a loyal servant, but also very unique in her skill. 

Anangasena also shows more or less the same charac- 
teristics. Of course she does not appear on the stage much, 
but her readiness to replace Rukmini in order to defeat the 
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plans of Rukmi is indeed praiseworthy. Both these girls 
seem to be of noble birth and well-bred, with strong and 
laudable characters. The pictures of these three women, as 
seen in this play, tell us a different story from what we had 


: been hearing hitherto. They do not impress us as mere com- 


panions in pleasure alone, able to weep, wail or swoon when 
some little mishap comes to them, but have courage, res- 
ourcefulness and presence of mind when necessary, though 
generally they prefer to remain in the background and allow 
things to take their own course. 


In this connection it would, perhaps, not be out of place 
to point out thatthe poets of Kerala were always alittle par- 
tial to the episodes connected with Rukmini, Subhadra, Satya- 
bhama etc. The hows and whys of this are not far to seek. 
This remote corner in the south of India has always been the 
sanctuary for freedom, heroism and dignity of women. 
Never in the history of this country, women were subjected 
to seclusion or servility. Matriarchal system being the 
prevalent custom, women always enjoyed comparative 
freedom. This must account for the more healthy and 
daring pictures of women in the literature of this part. The 
characters of Rukmini, Subhadra, Draupadi, Damayanti and 
similar other bold women seem to have attracted the South- 
ern stage more than that of the North. Rukminiparinaya 
and Subhadraharana are familiar themes for the perform- 
ances in the temple-yards, namely, Kathu, Katiyattam, 
Kathakam and Tullal. 


Incidentally, in the above-mentioned play we get a 
glimpse of the marriage custom of the South also. Worship- 
ping the family-deity by the girl is really a page taken from 
the Epics. But this is a widely observed custom in Kerala, and 
in the erstwhile royal families of the state also. Rukmini’s 
visit to the temple of Gauri is described in the Bhagavata 
and the message of Rukmini brought by the Brahmana 
clearly inspires Krsna to make use of this opportunity to 
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carry her away. But the procession described in this play 
reminds one of the royal processions prevalent in the various 
South Indian states, specially Travancore state of old. While 
decorating the bride in the temple, Navamalika says to 
Rukmini, “These are the ornaments sent by your maternal 
uncle’s wife; wear them and give away your old ornaments 
to the faithful Anangasena.”? This statement here seems 
to suggest two purposes: firstly, the impending guise of 
Rukmini to get away fromthe undesirable marriage and 
secondly, evidence of the custom of the maternal uncle and 
his wife giving necessary ornaments to the bride at the time 
of the marriage. It is to be remembered here that in Kerala, 
till recent years the mother’s brother was equally responsi- 
ble for the welfare of the niece, along with her father. 


There are many more plays with the story of Krsna 
as the central theme. But as has already been noticed, they 
exhibit a slavish conformity to the rules and regulations laid 
down by the dramaturgists, and have nothing much to add 
to the information we have already gathered. 


Apart from the three main types, the Nataka, the 
Prakarana and the Natika, there are many more types of 
plays ordained by the law-givers of the dramatic arena. 
And all these types find their examples in form also. But it 
is not necessary to take up all these types for our study here, 
as, many of them do not present women characters, and those 
that ‘do call for the depiction of them, do not show varieties 
useful enough for critical study. The few that permit of such 
a study are taken up here one by one. 

The Adbhutadarpana isa play which shows many pec- 
uliarities, attracting our attention to a certain extent. The 
theme centers round the incidents described in the Yuddha- 
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kanda of the Ramayana, especially the battle of Lanka and 
Rama’s return to Ayodhya. Sita, Sarama, Trijata, Surpa- 
nakha, Lanka, and Nikumbhild are the female characters 
presented on the stage. Lanka, being the scene of action, it 
is but natural that most of the characters belong to it. 
Sarama and Trijata are shown as the two real friends of 
Sita who is a prisoner inthe Asokavatika of Ravana. She 
is surrounded by Raksasa women who are trying to make 
her accept Ravana out of fear or by love. All the inci- 
dents on the battle-field are shown to Sita by Trijata 
and Sarama, while Ravana, his friend Mahodara, Rama and 
Laksmana are hidden witnesses to the whole performance. 
There is a free play of the Raksasi Maya inthe Nataka, 
which describes the incidents of the Yuddhakanda in the 
long course of ten acts. Though it is called a Nataka by 
the author, its nature prompts us to suggest another classi- 
fication, the propriety of which we may be able to discuss 
better at a later stage. The characters have their own 
reflections acting in front of them, either by Maya or thro- 
ugh the reflection in the magic-mirror. Much confusion is 
caused by the use of this wonder-mirror, and many cofusing 
situations are cleared also. This ‘Adbhutadarpana’ serves 
to save the greatest of women, whose character was suspected, 
perhaps due to circumstances or to the changing times. 


Sita, the ideal of Indian womanhood, is portrayed here 
in the same way asin the Adi Kavya, the Valmiki Ramayana. 
Her gentleness, grace, loving nature and kindness are bound- 
less. Her purity, chastity and dignity are unparalleled and 
her courage is undaunted, as it should be. Rama and Rama 
alone rules in her heart; her thoughts, words and deeds all 


„center round him. He is made an eye-witness to all she had 
to undergo inthe captivity of Ravana. There we get a 


glimpse of the society, because even while he is an eye-wit- 
ness to the happenings in the Afokavatika, he has the fore- 
bodings about the possible scandals as a result of the period 
which Sita has to spendin this place. He says: “I knew 
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Sita well enough even before. But I am worried as to what 
will be in the minds of the people.” Every time there is a fresh 
proof of Sita’s unblemished chastity, Laksmana draws Rama’s 
attention to it; but the answer isalwaysthe same: “The people 
are to be convinced.”? Or, that “the Iksvaku kings accept 
only that which is accepted by their people willingly.” 
This feeling in the mind of Rama finally reaches its climax 
and causes the harsh words of abandonment to Sita, which 
make her enter the fire! The episode of the fire-ordeal is 
described here as in the Ramayana and Rama accepts her 
back only after her purityis proclaimed by the Fire-god5 
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and an order is given by his father Dagaratha.1 Thus we see 
that the ideals upheld are the same, as also the incidents 
described. The picture of Sita is glorious and ennobling, 
as ever. But the ‘way in which all this is expressed, and 
portrayed has its own story to tell about the society and the 
people who witnessed the play. 

Trijata and Sarama behave as true friends of Sita, and 
their happiness and sorrow follow the feelings of their priso- 
ner. They are appointed to look after Sita as the agents of 
Ravana, but they use their good services to keep Sita alive 
and console her. This actually brings forth Ravana’s dis- 
pleasure on them, but they still persist in the cause they 
espoused of their own accord. With the use of the ‘Adbhuta- 
darpana’, or the Wonder-Mirror, which was to be used to 
convince Sita of Ravana’s invincibility, they show to Sita 
the whole truth and thus prevent her from ending her life 
and keep up her spirit till Rama’s arrival. 

Nikumbhila and Lanka are the city deities personified, 
as Alaka and Lanka in the Mahaviracarita, the Anargha- 
raghava and similar works. They do not show any special 
characteristics. They are sad due to the death of Indrajit 
and Ravana, but finally accept the inevitable and decide to 
go in attendance on Sita and finally join in the celebrations 
of Vibhisana’s coronation. 

§arpanakha is also brought here, though none of the 
earlier works present her in this context. After the carrying 
away of Sita, Surpanakha is not seen either in the Ramayana 
or even in the Aécaryacudamani, where Surpanakha is shown 
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at her worst. But in this play, Surpanakha is the cause of 
all troubles that come upon Sita. This sister of Ravana 
takes to Sita the head and bow of Rama, created by Maya, 
and tells her that Rama is killed in the battle. She never fails 
to pain Sita, whenever she gets an opportunity. She seems 
to be a personification of jealousy, hatred and cruelty. 
When Sita falls unconscious at the sight of the head of 
Rama, shown to her at the instigation of Vidvijihva, all 
the Raksasa women take her to be dead and they are afraid. 
But Surpanakha is happy and says: “Why are you bothered ? 
We have got nice human flesh to eat!”! Only the timely 
reminder by the other Raksasa women, that if Ravana came 
to know that Sita died in this way he would throw them 
all alive to dogs believing that they killed her to eat, stopped 
Surpanakha from eating her up.” 

She is ready to carry out any evil deed and is disliked 
even by her own people, asis clear from their words from 
time to time. The Raksasa women call her the cause of 
trouble—Anarthakarini. Maya thinks, if not for Surpana- 
kha’s unfulfilled desire for Rama, Lanka and the King of 
Lanka would not have come to grief. Even after the death 
of Ravana, Surpanakha is not prepared to fall back. As 
Maya says,‘ she is still anxious for revenge. 
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She decides to try her utmost to stop the re-union of 
Rama and Sita, and she instigates Mandodari’s father Maya 
to disguise as Rama and make Sita enter the fire by telling 
her that she could in no way be accepted by him. Of 
course, they need not pursue their plan, for their intentions 
are fulfilled by real Rama himself. Surpanakha is happy 
beyond bounds, to hear the news of Sita’s falling into the 
fire, but that happiness is short-lived, because Sita is brought 
back to Rama by the Fire-god and declared to be pure and 
un-blemished. Only when all doors are closed, she resigns 
tothe fate and follows Maya to submit to the service of 
Vibhisana. 


Thus we see that though the marvellous and miracul- 
ous elements are introduced to create the sense of wonder 
in the minds of the audience, the traditional characteristics 
of the main characters are maintained. Still, it is not the 
Same atmosphere and same conditions of society that we 
witness in these later plays. For example, though Sita is the 
same noble and divine ideal, always above suspicion, still, 
at every step, we hear of the doubts as to what people will 
say. 


Rama, Laksmana, Sugriva, Hanuman and Vibhisana, 
are all anxious that proof should be obtained as to the purity 
of the one who is purer than the fire and the air. At every 
step fresh proofs are searched to support the self-evident fact. 
On occasions, frequently repeated, we hear Rama saying, 
“but I wonder what people would say!” Herein lies the 
anomaly—the helplessness of woman, The weak and un-pro- 
tected woman has to suffer, while man sits in judgement. It 


is this particular aspect of womanhood that is seen clearly 
in the Adbhutadarpana. 


We have seen a similar situation in the Ascaryacada- 
mani. But there the Raksasi Maya is detected by the 
help of the magic ring and the magic crest-jewel. There, 
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we saw how the Angaraga, given by Anastya to Sita, which 
was intended as a blessing itself turned into a thing of 
curse at the end, when Sita was seen by Rama immedia- 
tely after Ravana was killed. In none of the earlier plays 
do we hear the harsh, unbecoming words of Rama to Sita. 
It is for the first time in this play, written in the later cent- 
uries, that we hear such an elaborate description of this and 
also of the consequent fire-ordeal. It is Significant to note 
that even in the Ascaryacudamani, it was the beautiful and 
adorned appearance of Sita that created the desire in Rama’s 
heart, for asking Sita to undergo the fire-ordeal. But, coming 
down to the time of the Adbhutadarpana, we find that the 
very incident of Sita having been in the captivity of Ravana 
is enough to make her the target of suspicion and scandal. 


In this incident, we have the seeds of the future hap- 
penings that are described in the Uttarakanda of the Rama- 
yana. It is interesting to note the trends of thought that 
grew in connection with these incidents. By the 15th 
century we have quite a number of versions of this scan- 
dal about Sita and her banishment. There is the usual story 
of the Dhobi and his wife wherein the Dhobi is made to say 
that he was not Rama to accept back the wife who stayed 
in another man’s house even for aday. The expression at 
once reminds us of a similar statement found in the Rama- 
yana, “What the king does has to be followed by the people. 
In this case, we may also have to bear with our wives when 
they go astray.”! In later periods the story becomes more 
colourful. Sita is asked to draw the picture of Ravana by 
her mother-in-law in one place, by her sister-in-law in ano- 
ther place, by her co-wives in a third place. This picture is 
brought to the notice of Rama, and Sita is banished. No, 
not only that. Laksmana is asked to cut her head off and show 
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to Rama the blood on the sword. But all these stories came 
into existence only very late—later than the 15th century, 
In any case, there is nothing wrong in concluding that this 
is another evidence of the deterioration in the condition of 
women. 

Now, going back to Adbhutadarpana, thereis another 
peculiarity to be noted. Every where we see shadows or 
reflections. Inthe course of our studies, we have come across a 
term, Chhaya Nataka, which literarily would mean “Shadow 
Play.” Different commentators explain this term in different 
ways. Abhinavaguptacarya, explaining the 368th verse in the 
4th chapter of the Natyasastra, gives a detailed explanation. 
Sri Nilakantha Caturdhara says that, this Chhaya Nataka 
is not included in the Rupakas accepted by the rhetoricians. 
His opinion is that this term can apply only to those plays 
wherein images or puppets are used in place of actors. 
Wilson’s “Theatre” also explains this name and indicates, 
that in such plays, puppets are generally used. However it may 
be, we have to accept some kind of performance which went 
in the form and name of Chhaya Nataka, or Shadow Play, 
because, we have at least four of this type namely, Subhata’s 
Dutangada and Vyasa Ramadeva’s Subhadraparinaya, Pand- 
avabhyudaya and Ramabhyudaya. 

Here we are confronted with a very interesting ques- 
tion. If we are to accept the literal meaning of the Shadow 
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Play or Chhaya Nataka, that name can be well given to the 
Adbhutadarpana, because wherever there is the Original, 
we have the play of the shadows too, Rama, Sita, Laksmana, 
Ravana, Indrajit—all are duplicated, either by the wonder- 
mirror or by the illusion created by the Raksasas. Thus, 
being full of shadows or reflections, this Nataka could 
rightly be given this name. But we see no indication of sucha 
name having been given. On the other hand, the plays men- 
tioned above, which also take their themes from the Epics, 
are called Chhaya Nataka by the respective Sutradharas, 
which name does not suit any of them whatever the explana- 
tion given to this word may be. There is nothing to indicate 
the existence of puppets or shadows, in those plays. 


Anantarama Sastri in his introduction to the Dutangada 
says, that, Chhaya Nataka has neither been described nor 
stated as such any where. But in the early times, we hear, 
such plays were staged in the islands of Java and Bali. Hol- 
ding a curtain at the front and presenting characters on the 
stage, so as to reflect the shadows on the curtain with 
accompanying songs and dialogues etc., seems to have been 
a popular practice. The actions of the characters reflected 
on the curtain in the form of shadows, presenting the story 
as a continuous series of pictures, therefore, must have been 
the form of the Chhaya Nataka.' Perhaps, these are the arts 
which finally developed into the movies and talkies of the 
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present day. Be that as it may, the plays available to us, do 
not present any distinct characteristics to differentiate them 
from other kinds of dramas. The only peculiarity that is 
specially noticeable in these plays is that no division of acts 
and scenes is made. The presentation of the play goes on 
with the characters making their entrance and exit as the 
occasion demands. It is possible to treat them as something 
akins to the Shadow Plays of the West or the Puppet Plays 
existing all over India even to this day. But the stage direc- 
tion found in these so-called Chhaya Natakas, such as, Pra- 
visya Patiksepena, Swagatam, Parikramya avalokyacha, etc., 
present difficulties. How can these stage directions be useful 
in a Chhaya Nataka, where only reflections of actors are 
seen onthe curtain and words heard from within the curtain? 
Then there is the stage direction, Nepathye (within the 
green-room). How does this fit in when everything is heard 
from within the green-room or Nepathya alone? Considering 
all these points, the only conclusion one can possibly arrive 
at, is that, there must have existed some theatrical perfor- 
mances in those days which were developed as the talkie cine- 
mas of the present day and called Chhaya Natakas—a per- 
fectly suitable name. There is no doubt that this calls for a 
careful research in the field of Sanskrit dramas. 


Coming back to the main subject of our study, we will 
take these plays one by one. The Datangada by Subhata is 
the first of its type that attracts our attention. All the charac- 
ters are as normal and common as in all other plays, gene- 
rally known as Natakas or Riupakas. 


The Dutangada, which is specifically called a Chhaya 
Nataka deals with the incidents described in the Yuddha- 
kanda of the Ramayana, Angada is sent as a messenger by 
Rama to Ravana and he is received by the king of Lanka 
in the presence of Vibhisana, Malyavan and others. Man- 


dodari, Mayasita and a Raksasa woman are the only female 
characters presented. 
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Mandodari is presented as a devoted wife and asensible 
woman. She tries to convince her husband about the futility 
of his attempts to tempt Sita and also of the dangerous conse- 
quences possible. She pleads with Ravana tha the should 
return Sita to Rama. But Ravana dismisses her summarily 
and she leaves the stage weeping! 

Maya Maithili, the illusionary Sita, is brought on the 
stage to make Angada believe that Sita has already accepted 
Ravana’s overtures, The extra-ordinarily open and shameless 
behaviour of that illusionary figure is enough to warn Angada 
of the deception; but to add to it, a Raksasi enters the scene 
and informs Ravana that Sita has decided to commit suicide, 
because she has lost all hope of meeting Rama again. This 
puts the final seal on Angada’s conviction that what he sees 
is but the Raksasi Maya. 

All these female characters are on the stage only for a 
few seconds. Mandodari seems to be the helpless wife who 
is very devoted to her husband and who is, for the very fact 
of her love and devotion, suffering ever and anon. Maya 
Maithili is just an illusion, a deceptive figure, which once 
again shows forth a low character of woman, with nothing 
ennobling about her. The Raksasi is only a messenger, who 
delivers her message and disappears. In representing these 
characters, the intention of the poet does not seem to be to 
depict the female character in any detail, but only to intro- 
duce them to suit the main theme—the characterisation of 
Angada and Ravana. He is more keen on showing how 
Vibhisana was justified in leaving his brother to take refuge 
with Rama. Malyavan and Prahasta also attract his atten- 
tion by their position as ministers. But Mandodari, though 
the queen, seems to be only a figure that rose in his memory 
because of her constant association with the great king of 
Lanka and is disposed off easily. The only weapon she posses- 
ses to save herself and others from the impending calamity 
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is her tears; and even the tears are of no avail when Rāvana 
does not wish to take notice of them. 


The presentation of Maya Maithili shows another 
aspect of woman as a source of temptation. The real Sita 
could not show this aspect, and so she is not brought on the 
stage at all. The illusionary Sita shows the lower nature of 
woman trying, by her speech, actions and gestures, to arouse 
the erotic sentiment in man—to tempt, to seduce. All this 
leads further to the belief that the female characters presen- 


-ted in this play are not the deliberate creations of the poet, 


but only the casual reflections of his mental attitude towards 
womanhood as a whole. He seems to be only following up 
the story according to his own conceptions and those women 
characters, who helped the natural development of the course 
of action, as he wished to depict it, have been portrayed as 
they came up before his mind’s eye. The general trend of 
thought about women during this period was disparaging; 
hence there is nothing surprising here if only the tempting 
or the weeping and wailing side of the woman’s nature is 
portrayed elaborately. 


But, there is a silver lining to the clouds too, in that 
Mandodari and Sita both tell us indirectly that they still 
held their own as women inspite of their fallen condition. 
Maya Maithili can be created by Prahasta and can also be 
displayed as a tempter before the people; but it.can only be 
an illusion and illusion will have to givé way before the 
truth sooner or later. So, before long, the Raksasi enters and 
announces the determination of the real Sita to commit 
suicide rather than to stand insults or continue to suffer the 
separation from her husband. Similarly, Mandodari may be 
helpless to mend the ways of Ravana, as she should have 
been able to do as his better-half, but, then, she will not be 
a party to anything wrong that he does. Whether’ he likes 
it or not, she will tell him what is good for him and will 
accept the consequenses, even if that means her dismissal 
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from his presence. Thus, both these queens, even in the worst 
conditions, are capable of showing the courage of their own 
convictions, and are firm enough to be always on the right 
path. It is easy to read these ideas between the lines, whe- 
ther put in by the poet intentionally or otherwise. 


The Subhadraparinaya is another play, called by the 
same name—Chhaya Nataka, but which is also an ordinary 
play in two acts. It presents Subhadra and her friends, 
Devaki and a few maids-in-attendance. 


Subhadra, the sister of Krsna, isin love with Arjuna, 
who also begins to love her from the moment he sets his 
eyes on her. The love-sick condition of both is described 
by their respective friends. Finally, Arjuna decides to carry 
her away according to the Ksatriya custom. The Yadavas 
first try to put up a fight, but are subsequently pacified by 
Krsna and everything ends wellin the union of Subhadra 
with Arjuna. It is an entertaining play with interesting cha- 
racterisation. The women characters presented are mere 
beautiful decorations to the homely set-up, without much 
energy or life to display. They live and move on the pattern 
of maidens belonging to noble families. They sing, enjoy 
the beautiful scenes in the garden, pick flowers and make 
garlands; they talk about the little happenings of daily life, 


. do Anangapuja, fallin love with the first handsome or 


heroic man they meet with, and weep or wail if their desires 
are unattainable; they always look to their friends or 
dependents to find ways and means for the desired union 
and finally become happy when by the interference of a 
kind Providence everything happens just as they wished. 
Subhadra, and all her friends behave quite true to this 
entertaining, yet monotonous pattern. Devaki and Revati 
are a bit different, but even they do not arouse much 
interest. They remind us of the ordinary mother and sister- 
in-law, we meet with, in our everyday life. 


We come across another set of plays in this period. 
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These may well be classified as the “Allegorical Plays.” The 
first and foremost among them is the Prabodhacandrodayg 
by Krsnadatta Maithila, popularly known as Krsna Misra, 
His other play is the Puranjanacarita. Many more of the 
same type came to be written later, some being : the Sankal- 
pasturyodaya, the Bhavanapurusottama, the Moharajapara- 
jaya, the Vidyaparinayanam, the Amrtodaya, the Jivanan- 
danam etc., by various authors, Krsna Misra is believed to 
have lived in the 18th century and all critics are unanimous 
in declaring his work, the Prabodhacandrodaya, to be the 
best among its kind. 

Though the main subject of this study is limited to the 
women characters of the Sanskrit stage, it is not possible to 
review them alone and leave the rest of the set behind. So, 
we have been all along following the method of studying the 
whole in general, with particular attention to women cha- 
racters whenever it was necessary to keep their relative uti- 
lity in view. This alone seemed to be a sound method of 
conducting a critical study of this nature. We shall follow 
the same method here also, though the female characters as 
such cannot play any important part in the body-plot of the 
play, inspite of their consistent and constant presence. 

For the convenience of study, we would take up the 
Puranjanacarita first, though the Prabodhacandrodaya is 
decidedly the best. 

The Puranjanacarita dramatises the story of Puranja- 
na, as found in the Bhagavata Purana.! Any one, going 
into a critical study of our ancient books, shouldbe aware 
that they are more full of significant and meaningful para- 
bles than of clear and plain statements. Every sacred truth 
of philosophy, really difficult for the ordinary intellect to 
understand, is made more simple and easy of comprehension 
through parables, fables and examples from ordinary every- 


day life. Hence, the Epics have become the store-houses of 
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all kinds of possible and impossible stories, verging some- 
times on the ridiculous from the standpoint of the critical 
and unbelieving minds. Thus, the ‘Puranjanopakhyana’ in 
the Bhagavata is an allegorical story, which tells about the 
travel of the Jivatman in quest of a place to live in, its 
experiences and the final reunion with the Paramatman. 
Krsna Misra has taken up this story and cleverly enough 
turned it into a means of combining instruction with enjoy- 
ment, thus opening one more way to the propagation of the 
Bhakti and Vairagya cults. The gallaxy of Sanskrit dramas 
found one more added to its numerous types of the Rapakas 
and Upartipakas. Very soon, there were quite a number of 
similar plays written by various authors, with the same or 
similar themes, with all kinds of good and bad qualities per- 
sonified, making love the main sentiment and marriage or 
the birth of a son, the final denouement. Here isa very 
interesting paradox, asis stated by the Sutradhara in the 
Vidyaparniayam by Anandaraya Makhi. He says—the 
sentiment is erotic, the theme is philosophical and the intenc- 
ded result is undivided devotion to God.’ Even a casual read- 
ing of these plays would show how true the statement is. 
Only the form of the play is there, confirming fully to the 
rules and regulations of dramaturgy; the hero, the heroine, 
the other helping characters, the five Sandhis, the five 
Arthaprakrtis and all other details are present, just as they 
should be, according to the dramaturgists. But the spirit, is 
something very much different from what one expects. All 
the characters are the personifications of the various abstract 
qualities or senses i. e., Love, Devotion, Discretion, Greed, 
Anger etc., or Mind, Intellect, Power of thought, Power of 
understanding and such other things. 
We find any number of female characters portrayed 
in every one of these plays. In the Puranjanacarita, Pura- 
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jani is the heroine, who is the princess of a city surrendered 
to Puranjana along with herself. She and her friends are 
depicted just as any other heroine or princess and retinue of 
a Nataka, The words and sentiments used are similar to those 
used in any other play with the erotic sentiment predomi. 
nent. Still, it is impossible to miss the serious and philoso- 
phical import of the whole theme and also the characterisa- 
tion. The female characters are depicted very much as the 
real human characters, bubbling with human emotions and 
feelings. All the same, contempt and aversion seem to sur- 
round the very name Woman in these plays. No opportunity 
seems to have been lost for holding up the women to ridicule 
and for criticising them in general. Though there always 
have been, and still are, numerous examples of queens ruling 
their kingdoms with greater skill and efficiency, yet state- 
ments like this are not wanting: “It is not possible for 
women who are naturally weak to rule the kingdom.” 

King Puranjana, who accepts his wife as his only friend, 
is still diffident and in despair, because he feels sure that she, 
being a woman, is “weak and cowardly.” 

Talking about wives, the explanation given for the 
word Darah is very significant. It is a pointer to the general 
attitude towards women. It is said, women are called 
Darah—those who break, because they are very clever in 
breaking up friendships and are skilful in separating the 
inseparable friends who love each other more than even 
their own lives. 

Thus, there are numerous examples in this single work 
which show what position women were holding in the minds 
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of men during this period. Nobody seems to hesitate in 
throwing stones at women at the first available opportunity, 
änd the soċiety does not seem to resent it either. Whether 
people in general appreciated it or not is beside the point 
altogether; here it is enough to note that such statements 
were allowed to go unchallenged and the same trends of 
thought continued, as can be seen from the various other 
plays belonging to the same category. 

The Prabodhacandrodayam, as has already been stated, 
is the best among all the allegorical plays written uptill now. 
And, perhaps, this is the one play, wherein one‘does not find 
many disparaging statements about women. There are quite 
a number of women characters presented. Of course, all of 
them are the personifications of various abstract qualities 
and naturally show the characteristics akin to those quali- 
ties. It is, therefore, futile to search for human nature and 
behaviour in these characters. Enough to say, they are 
generally sweet-tempered, timid, bashful and soft, as women 
are expected to be. Since they are all brought on the stage 
with a special purpose—that of propagating a particular 
system of philosophy or a particular cult of devotion—it is 
more or less possible for us to know and understand the very 
peculiar attitudes and characteristics, each of them repre- 
sents. There is nothing very spontaneous or natural in any of 
these characters to call for a special study of women in 
Sanskrit drama. Every one of them is a link in the patter- 
nised chain. 

The same is true with the various female characters 
of the Sankalpasuryodaya, the Bhavanapurusottama or any 
other play, named at the beginning of this section. But the 
deprecating statements about, and the despising attitude 
towards women are more clearly expressed in certain 
plays. For example, in the Amytodaya itis said : “My boy, 
there is nothing more despicable than woman in this world.” 
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And the answer to this only cofirms it 

Considering these point-blank abuses showered upon 
women off and on, it may not be out of place here to tarry 
a little and ponder over the reason why. It is a well-known 
fact that women always held a position of respect among 
the Indians. The Vedas, the Upanisads and Puranas—all 
bear testimony to this. Wherevera brother anda sister 


or wife and husband are presented together, the superiority: 


of the sister and wife in character and conduct is made quite 
obvious. Mainaka and Parvati, Dhrstadyumna and Draupadi, 
Karsa and Devaki, Sita and Rama, Damayanti and Nala, 
Silavati and Ugratapah, Savitri and Satyavan etc.—all have 
the same story to tell, i. e., the women held sway as far as 
character and conduct, love and sacrifice were concerned. 
They were always the objects of reverence in India, among 
the Indian people. Mother was, and is, always the supreme 
being for every one. Then, what brought about this degen- 
eration later ? One reason suggests itself. Itis the very 
nature of woman that makes for her strength as well as 
weakness. She is attractive. She livesa settled life. She is 
the mother by nature. She is the centre of the family. She 
creates the desire in man to have a family and settled life. 
That desire leads on to all the trials and tribulations in life. 
A family life, which is the nucleus of society-life, is the 
root of the cycle of the universe—the cycle of births and 
deaths. If there is no woman, there can be no family, no 
desires, no business, no ties, no botherations. This idea has 
been put forward by Rama to Vasistha in the Yogavasistha 
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when he expresses his desire to renounce the worldly life.! 

Whenever women are denounced, it is significant to 
note the epithets used are the “tempting devils”, “doors to 
hell”, “objects of pleasure” and similar others. When we 
think over these epithets given to women and also remember 
that it is the men who give these epithets, it seems rather 
funny. The reason is simple. It is always easy to blame 
everybody else except one’s own self, for one’s own failures, 
If man cannot resist temptation, if he cannot subdue the 
sexual desire, if he cannot practise strict self-control, how 
much more easy it is to blame the woman, who is blessed by 
God with beauty and is made more attractive by her 
being more soft and less hardy and is also yielding and 
accommodating by nature. This can easily be the main 
reason for woman getting her bad name, and gaining it more 
and more, as man got his ascendency through the force of 
varied and strong circumstances. However that may be, the 
fact remains that by the time the plays, we are examining, 
were written, women had reached that pointin the scale 
from where no more downfall was possible. The plays, we 
are about to examine, also show the same deterioratioa in 
the position of women in general. 

The Caitanyacandrodaya by Kavi Karņapūra is a play 
that can be classified as something between an allegorical 
play and a drama. It describes some incidents in the life- 
story of Sri Caitanya, the great saint, who is considered as 
an incarnation of Visnu by his followers. There are nume- 
rous female characters in this play. Real human characters, 
such as the mother of Sri Caitanya and his wife, Visnupriya: 
personified abstract qvalities,such as, Visputhakti, Siva- 
bhakti, Premabhakti, Maitri, the characters such as Radha, 
her mother-in-law—Jarati and others : all are depicted as rep- 
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roduced in the Vrndavanalila. Butthe whole play being 
charged with the one object of promoting Krsnabhakti, there 
is not much scope for a critical study of the same, asa lite- 
rary product or an artistic piece. All the characters are 
created with the sole aim of eulogising the life and teach. 
ings of Sri Krsnacaitanya. So they are more artificial thay 
natural in their speech and behaviour. The same is true 
about the female characters also. Sacidevi, the .mother of 
the saint, is brought on the stage twice, only to bear witness 
tothe greatness and godliness of her son, Gaurafiga, who 
had left her, as also all other relations, behind, when he took 
to asceticism. Reading the play throughout, it can be safely 
deduced that the women characters portrayed in it give no 
information about the condition of women in general. 


We find quite a number of plays belonging to the diffe- 
rent smaller types of Rupakas, such as, the Satfaka, Praha- 
sana, Samavakara, Vyayoga, Bhanaetc. We come across 
even still smaller types belonging to the group, called Upa- 
rupakas. And, if we take up a critical study of the chara- 
cters in them, that by itself would form a vast subject. But 
most of them do not fall within the scope of our present 
study, because of the absence of female characters in them. 
We shall take up only a few, representative of these types, 
showing some peculiarities either in the plot or character- 
development or in the depiction of the characters. 


Of the ten Rupakas enumerated in the Natyaégastra, 
none, apart from the Nataka and the Prakarana found much 
favour with the earlier poets, except Bhasa. That, atleast, 
is the conclusion we arrive at, because till the 12th or the 
13th century, we do not come across any other type, But in 
the later centuries numerous shorter plays falling within 
the categories of Rupakas and Uparupakas are found. Of 
these, the type called Bhana seems to be most common, per- 
haps due to its very nature. It is more or less a mono- 
acting play, though all sorts of commonand funny characters 
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contribute towards the development of the plot. Since it is 
particularly jocular in nature and treats mostly of sensual 
pleasures without any characters except a Vita or Vidusaka 
or some-one like that, presented on the stage, the like of it 
do not fall within the scope of our study. 

The Dhananjayavijaya, the Saugandhikaharana and 
the Subhadraharana are three small one-act plays, based on 
the various incidents described in the Mahabharata, 

Of these, the Dhananjayavijaya by Kancanacarya 
treats of the victory of Arjuna over the Kauravas at Virata- 
nagari and has no female character in it. The Saugandhika- 
harana by Viśvanātha Kavi brings Draupadi on the stage 
along with Yudhisthira for a few seconds towards the end of 
the play. She is there as the queen and beloved wife of 
Bhimasena, who is ready to take any risks for her. Nothing 
much is there to show any trait of her character, one way or 
the other. 

The Subhadraharana is called by the author, Madhava- 
bhatta, himself as Srigaditam, a type belonging to that of 
the Uparapakas. The main characteristics of this type 
are that, it should have a famous plot witha famous hero; 
it should have only three Sandhis, leaving out the Garbha 
and Vimarsa; Bharati Vrtti should be predominent; there 
should be the Sri added; and it should have only one act.’ 

The play dramatises the marriage of Subhadra and 
Arjuna, as described in the Mahabharata. Subhadra falls 
in love with Arjuna on hearing about his heroic deeds and 
in turn is loved by Arjuna. During his wanderings in 


_ disguise as an ascetic, Arjuna reaches Dwaraka and. carries 


away Subhadri with the connivance and indirect help of Sri 
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Krsna himself, who finally pacifies all concerned by saying 
that the Raksasi type of marriage is the best for the Ksatri- 
yas and that Arjuna is the best husband Subhadra can get, 
The story moves on smoothly and naturally from action tg 
action. Subhadra, Sumatika and Revati are the only women 
characters depicted. 

All of them are attractive, dignified and showing the 
characteristics natural to girls of noble and aristocratic 
families. They are simple and innocent, and at the same time 
adorable. Subhadra reminds us of Sakuntala in the third 
act of the ‘Abhijmanasakuntala’. She is bold enough to join 
in the plot of her own abduction, and is skilful to avoid 
others knowing her real feelings. Revati, the wife of Bala- 
bhadra, speaks, moves and behaves in a way befitting a queen 
and the elder sister-in-law that she is. She is loving, tho- 
ughtful, kind and understanding towards her husband’s sister 
and also towards the servants and other dependents. 

There are two plays based on the story of Rama and 
Sita with the same name, though the themes are different. 
The Unmattaraghava by Virupaksadeva is a one-act play, 
belonging to the type of Preksanaka,! described by drama- 
turgists as one of the Uparupakas. It deals with the inci- 
dents in the Ramayana from the appearance of the Golden 
Deer to the killing of Ravana and the return of Sita. But 
there is a remarkable change made in the plot. While Rama 
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isin the condition of madness due to the separation of Sita, 
who was carried away by Ravana in the absence of both the 
brothers, Laksmana goes in search of Sit, It is he alone 
who goes to Lanka working on the suggestion of Jatayu and 
achieves the recovery of Sita, killing Bali, gaining friend- 
ship of Sugriva and finally killing Ravana also with the 
help of Vibhisana. Nowhere else we find this version of the 
story in which Rama is so mad with sorrow that he becomes 
inactive, while Laksmana achieves everything single-handed. 


Sita is the only female character depicted in this play. 
It is very refreshing to note that the picture of Sita, here, is 
soft, sweet and adorable. No bad words or unbecoming beha- 
viour is attributed to her. Even where she asks Laksmana to 
go to the help of his brother, she is pictured true to her noble 
character, unlike the ‘Ascaryacidamanti’, or even the Rama- 
yana itself. The very little that we see of this noble queen 
is the best that one can expect from a really noble lady. 

The other play with the same name—the Unmattara- 
ghava—is also a Preksanaka, written by Bhaskarkavi, who 
is said to have lived in the 14th century. The story depicted 
here is unique, completely evolved from the imagination of 
the poet. Sita and her friend, Madhukarika, are the only 
female characters. While Rama and Laksmana are out to 
hunt the Golden Deer, Sita is picking flowers in the forest 
with her friend. By mistake she enters the forsaken hermi- 
tage of Sage Durvasa, which was overladen with a curse 
from him. Due to the curse, Sita is turned into a deer and 
when the brothers return, they find only Madhukarika with 
the news that Sita is mysteriously missing. Rama becomes 
mad due to the pangs of separation from his beloved wife 
and Laksmana is out of his wits trying to console him. In the 
meantime, Sage Agastya happens to see the deer wandering 
about in the hermitage, realises who she is and turns her back 
to her own form by his yogic powers and brings her to 
Rama. Both the women depicted here are simple, innocent 
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and straightforward girls, belonging to the Peaceful atmos. 
phere of the hermitage. They are very much different from 
the ones we have hitherto witnessed during this Period, 
This is indeed refreshing. 

The Lilavati is a one-act play, belonging to the type 
called Vithi. The author is Ramapanivada, who wrote some- 
where in the sixteenth century and was a great scholar belon- 
ging to:Kerala. He has written another one-act play of the 
same type called, Candrika. Vithi is described by Dhananjaya 
as a play similar to Bhana, but with two characters present 
on the stage, with only two Sandhis and full of AkaSabhasi- 
tas. 

The story treats with the love affair of Lilavati, the 
Princess of Karnata and King Virapala of Kuntala. The only 
female characters referred to and heard from within are the 
Princess herself, Kalavati, the chief queen of Virapala, the 
ascetic woman, Siddhimati and Kelimala, the maid-in-atten- 
dance of Kalavati. As Vithi allows only two characters on. 
the stage, the hero and his friend Vaihasika alone are seen, 
while all the female characters are only heard through the 
words from the sky—Akasabhasita. This is a court comedy, 
invented and developed on the same pattern as the earlier 
Natikas, Vaihasika, the court-jester, is the chief promoter 
of the action here and reminds us of Maitreya, the friend of 
Agnimitra, in the “Malavikagnimitra’ of Kalidasa. 

` Lilavati is a timid maiden dependent on the queen and 
has neither the energy nor the will-power to do anything 
for herself. Kalavati is a jealous wife, but not jealous enough 
to forget her duty towards her husband. She seems to be 
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easily trusting and forgiving. The magic of Siddhimati- and 
the deception practised by Vaihasika claim her as an easy 
victim. She is a straight-forward and ordinary woman, who 
is always solicitous of the welfare of her husband. Siddhi- 
mati, who helped the couple to unite, is a combination of 
Kamandakti in the ‘Malatimadhava’ and Vinayandhara of the 
*‘Kaumudimahotsava’. The only remarkable difference is that 
this ascetic woman has no special interest in either of the 
couple, but she uses her powers to help them, just because 
she was approached for help by Vaihasika. It is these magic 
powers that make the desired end possible. Though none of 
these women are presented on the stage, the working of their 
minds is easily understandable. All of them are the ordinary 
types of women with their natural likes and dislikes, love, 
jealousy, hatred and anger. 


But the play, Madanaketuvijaya by the same author 
strikes quite a different note as far as the women characters 
are concerned. It is a full-fledged play with five acts, trea- 
ting of the incidents in the court of Madanaketu, the king of 
Simhala. The heroine is Anangalekhia, a courtesan, who is 
deeply in love with the king, and with whom the king also 
is infatuated. The plot deals with the love of the king for 
the courtesan, which makes him forgetful of the kingly duties 
and the girl, herself realising the fact, helps the well-wishers 
of the king in saving him from himself. Anangalekha pur- 
posely behaves in such a way as to excite disgust in her lover 
towards herself, as also towards ordinary worldly pleasures. 
Finally, the king is rid of his infatuation and he accepts the 
path of duty and Vairagya. 

In this play, the author has shown how a woman can 
rise to that height of self-sacrifice in which everything except 
the welfare of the beloved is forgotten. Among the many 
dramas we have scrutinised uptill now, this stands out as an 
ideal in the characterisation of women. Though the physical 

Jove and sensual pleasures are held up to ridicule in almost 
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every word and action of the various characters, careful 
delineation of Anangalekha vindicates the honout and Diega 
tige of woman as such. In her, we have an ideal of a teal 
woman with love, self-sacrifice and singleness of Purpose 
combined, though she is a born courtesan. After Vasanta- 
senā, presented by Sudraka, it is here that we find another 
woman of the same calibre, but commanding more admira- 
tion and honour by the self-sacrificing devotion she actully 
shows for the welfare of her lover. 


Prahasanas are the type of plays which give free hand 
to the dramatists to openly indulge in the description of 
sensual pleasures and to depict women in their worst possi- 
ble aspect. There are quite a number of these among the 
plays available in Sanskrit literature, published or unpubli- 
shed. The earliest of these available to us is the Mattavilasa 
Prahasana by Mahendra. The drunken revelry of a Kapa- 
lika with his beloved, Devasoma, a courtesan, his quarrels 
with the Sakyabhiksu due to the misunderstanding that the 
latter had taken away his Kapala, which was actually taker 
away by a dog, and finally the recovery of the Kapala from 
a mad man, are the incidents described. The date of this 
author is accepted by scholars as the 7th century A. D. The 
only woman depicted is Devasoma, and the natural charac- 
teristics of such a woman are well-portrayed. 


Many other Prahasanas followed, the Hasyarnava 
Prahasana, perhaps, crowning them alt by the most vulgar 
depiction of the behaviour of courtesans. Since the very 
nature of the type demands the depiction of the worst side: 
of human character and since all of them conform more or 
less to the same pattern, there is hardly a necessity of taking 

p the individual female characters depicted in this type of 
plays, which are not inconsiderable in number. : 

There is another type of plays which should attract 
our attention, because of the possibility of numerous female 
characters in it. It is the Sattaka, really a Natika written 
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in Prakrt, as described by the later dramaturgists. This type 
is not described in the Natyasastra, but Abhinavagupta, 
Saradatanaya and Sagaranandin mention and describe it and. 
compare it withthe Natika, We have already studied the 
Karptramaiijart by Rajasekhara in a previous chapter. The 
Candralekha by Rudradāsa is another Sattaka, which was 
written in the middle of the 17th century. The main female 
characters presented are—the queen of Manaveda; Candra- 
lekha, the heroine; the presiding deity of the Cintamani and 
a few maids-in-attendance. The main theme is the love of 
the hero, Manaveda, for a beautiful girl brought to his vision 
by the power of the Cintamani, and the final union of the 
couple with the permission of the queen. There are many 
similarities between the Karptramaijari and the play under 
study. But this may be true of all the Sattakas because of 
the patternization of the theme and characterisation. If there 
is anything worth noticing as a difference, it is this, that, 
the amorous sentiment is characterised by a subdued spirit 
and is presented with moderation. 


The Anandasundari by Ghanaśyāma is another Sattaka 
written during the latter part of the 18th century. The king 
Sikhandacandra falls in love with Ananadasundari, the daugh- 
ter of king Candavega and after the usual obstacles they 
are married to each other with the consent of the chief 
queen, and also a son is born to them. While all such plays 
generally end withthe happy union of the hero and the 
heroine, here, the birth of the son seems to be the final 
aim. The king’s desire to marry the daughter of Candavega 
seems to have more justification, because it is not the infatua- 
tion of the king for the girl that is shown as the main reason 
for the marriage, but the desire to have a son to continue 
the dynasty. The father of the girl himself sends the prin- 
cess in the guise of a boy with the name, Pingalaka, to the 
court of Sikhandacandra, sothat she may win the affection 
of the king and, at the same time, avoid raising any suspicion 
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in the mind of the chief queen. A play within 


; aes } the play is 
introduced to show how this is achieved. Then, as usual the 
king and the princess are introduced to each other; the chief 


queen gets scent of the matter and tries to interfere, but jg 
finally pacified by the pleadings of the king; gives the girl in 
matriage to him, Even after this end is achieved, the newly 
wed princess is not sure of the king’s constancy and the king 
has to assure her again and again. A son is born to her. And, at 
the sametime, the minister, Dindiraka, who wassent to subdue 
Vibadaka of Sindhudurga, also returns victorious, Here comes 
another play, the Garbha Nataka, showing the incidents that 
lead to the victory of Dindiraka, at the end of which the 
chief queen enters with Anandasundari and her son to congra- 
tulate the king, with which the play comes to a happy end, 


Anandasundari, her friend Caturika, her nurse Bhanu- 
mati, the queen and her maid-in-attendance, Hemavati, are 
the female characters presented. The main theme, as we 
have seen, is on the same pattern as the many court come- 
dies we have already studied. It is only the love-story of 
King Sikhandacandra and Princess Anandasundari. Still, 
we cannot help noticing the many differences that exist 
in the action and also the denouement. As a court comedy, 
with the most funny character in the form of Vidtsaka, 
it is only natural that there is abundance of humorous 
incidents and enough opportunities for open laughter. The 
interest in the play is sustained toa very great extent by 
light humour, constituted by pun on words, pricky remarks, 
foolish words and actions of the various light characters, 
caricatures of holy things, exaggeration and shy jokes. These 
are all, perhaps, as they should be, because of the very nat- 


ure of the theme and the type ofthe play; for, after all,a 
Sattaka is really a Natika written all in Prakrt. 


But, when we come to the women characters, we find 
a little difference in the traits and characteristics noticeable 
here, Ever since the time of the earlier Natikas, drawn on 
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the pattern of the story in the “Malavikagnimitra’ Nataka of 
Kalidasa, we have always found the heroine to be a weeping, 
wailing, frail creature, who has no strength of her own and 
who is always looking to others to get all that she wants to 
be achieved. Of course, we have some plays like the Vid- 
dhasalabhanjika, Parijatamanjari, Ratnapaiicalika etc., where 
the hetoines are in disguise as boys or turned into statues 
of some kind to escape the eyes of the chief queen. But 
here, the whole situation is presented in a different way. The 
first and foremost thing isthe fact that something more 
reasonable and tangible, than the mere infatuation for each 
other, is given as the reason for the second marriage of the 
king. The father of Princess Anandasundari himself sends 
her in disguise so that she may find favour in the eyes of her 
future husband and the reason of this desire is the necessity 
of having a son, to continue the dynasty. 


Anandasundari is well-versed in fine arts and shows 
refinement, as natural to the girls of the royal families. 
Though she is disguised as a boy, her natural bashfulness and 
timidity are obvious. There is nothing very special or part- 
cular to be noticed in this character. The queen is loving 
and obedient to her husband. Though she is jealous of the 
possible new rivals, the moment she realises the possibility 
of a son being born to the king by a second marriage, she is 
only too willing to pocket her pride and allow her husband 
to have his own way. And having once accepted the girlas a 
co-wife, she treats her with real affection. The way she 
brings in the baby born to her co-wife and congratulates the 
king, is very touching. All together, the depiction of the 
main female characters is well worth noticing, for the good 
qualities of women are not missed by this poet. Though much 
light talk is going on among all the characters, the respect 
and consideration, due to women, seem to have been kept in 
view all the time. Even the foolish jokes of the Vidusaka 
seem to have a restraint in the presence of the ladies, The 
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maids-in-attendance and the friends of the heroine and the 
queen, all maintain full decorum and decency. To 
the portrayal of women in this play shows a change 
better. 


sum up, 
for the 


Thus, we have almost come to the end of our study of 
women characters, as depicted in the Sanskrit plays, written 
upto the end of the 18th century. This last period has been 
rathera Slough of Despond, slowly growing deeper and 
deeper ever since Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti wrote. But, at 
the same time, we have to remember certain facts connected 
with the real condition of women in society during this period. 
Turning over the pages of the Indian history of this period, 
i. e, from the 10th to the 19th centuries, we do not always 
meet with women who are subdued and held down in thescale 
of society. On the other hand, the strong, courageous Rajput 
women, led by Padmini, Sarhyogira, Durgavati and others; the 
brave, wise and resourceful Maharastra women led by 
Laksmibai of Jhansi and Ahilyabai of Indore; the undaunted 
women of Malabar in the South, led by Umayamma Rani and 
Sitalaksmi, Canda Bibiaud Razia Begama and scores of others 
stand up in an array and seem to challenge the correctness 
of our conclusion that the position of women during this 
period was low and pitiable. The question naturally arises, 
how to account for this contrast between the society and 
the literature ? Drama is supposed to be an imitation of the 
world. It has been accepted as such by all. Then why this 
discrepancy ? What is the reason of showing women as 
weeping, feeble creatures who are only able to enjoy life 
within the four-walls of the house or the harem ? These are 
the questions which would bear a little investigation by 


scholars of Sociology, who can probe deep with interest and 
careful observation. 


There cannot be any doubt as to the heroic nature, 
efficiency and capacity of the celebrated Indian women about 
whom we have always heard. It is the training given by 
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mothers that has always created the greatest of our people— 
scientists, philosophers, politicians, social teformers, heroes 
and patriots. But looking at the Sanskrit Stage, we cannot 
say with equal correctness that we find the imitation of the 
contemporary society in any true and correct form. It has 
to be admitted that the Sanskrit plays of these later cen- 
turies never rose to that height of real dramas. They are 
more important as literary pieces than artistic representa- 
tions on the stage. We cannot but agree with those who say 
that the writers of these centuries were more anxious to 
please the kings and nobles who patronised them and they 
were more interested in the exhibition of literary merits and 
scholarliness than anything practical. This attitude of the 
writers and the patrons together must have caused the 
patternisation of themes which are peculiar to this period. 


Another point which, perhaps, may be relevant to remem- 
ber here is that, though special courage, bravery, self-respect 
and concern about their own purity and honour characterised 
the womenfolk belonging to the different parts of India, the 
names thus eulogised are fromthe Royal families. The general 
tone common to the ordinary women belonging to the whole 
of Arydvarta was rather one of despondency and dejection. 
The general conditions were all against the freedom of the 
so-called weaker sex, and education in the real sense was 
being denied to them. The political and social conditions 
were such as made women shrink back more and more into 
the four-walls of the home and the least said about them 
came to be considered the best for them. There is recorded 
history to tell us now what was happening in the growth of 
humanity and social life during this period. 

Though Sanskrit plays continued to be written, there 
was not much life in the characters. The traditions had so 
much hold on the writers that they dared not bring any idea 
of their own to the forefront. Injunctions increased on the 
laws and regulations coming from the social law-givers and 
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demanded, though indirectly, a complete patternisation of 
the conduct of all sections of people: Freedom of life and 
behaviour gradually disappeared. Though it was only atura] 
that there were violations when the bondage of rules giew 
tight to extremes, the poet could hardly utilise such inci. 
dents for the development of his art, because that would 


shock the sense of decorum and religious taste of the people. ` 


Social customs became more and more puritanic, and the 
current of social life became more and more stagnant, Asa 
result of this stagnation in social life, the plots of the later 
writers became artificial. These tendencies are noticeable even 
after Bhavabhtti and by the time of Jayadeva, the flow seems 
to have come to a complete standstill. And it took centuries 
of suffering and despair to shake the society out of the slum- 
ber and lethargy which had engulfed it. 


It required another Kuruksetra to redeem the society 
which was trying to feel its course through a chaotic conflict 
of different types of ideas and customs, of different cultures 
and ideals which were trying to drown the individuality of 
man engrossed in the fierce struggle for existence in a world, 
where all were running in frantic haste to a destination 
which nobody knew. This requirement was fulfilled by the 
advent of the various religious, social and political reformers 
in the 19th century. Along with the beginning of this renais- 
sance, the one important factor that was kept down by the 
innumerable laws of the Sastras, namely, the position of 
women, began to attract the broad-minded and more plus 
dent thinkers. These thinkers realised that one of the main 
causes of the stagnation of the society was the pitiable and 
disgraceful condition in which one-half of humanity was 
plunged. The double-wheeled carriage of society with men 

and women as its two wheels was being dragged back and 
forth simultaneously—one wheel strong and oiled and on 
smooth ground, able to run at full speed; the other unkempt, 
unoiled and heavy with mud, stuck in the gutter, unable to 
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move. Though this conflict between the two had begun 
centuries ago and the carriage had come to a stand-still, the 
realisation of the fact and attempts to rectify the wrong 


‘done in the past, came quite late and very slowly. But once 


it came, things began to move, and move fast. Political, reli- 
gious and social reforms came crowding one after another; 
sudden and drastic changes overtook the society and men 
and women changed beyond recognition. Literature, the 
mirror of society reflected these changes. Modern literature 
is a proof of this new life and the forward movement of the 
Indian society as a whole. It is only natural that dramatic 
literature should reflect this renaissance in a pronounced 
way. 
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CHAPTER Vil 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN SANSKRIT PLAYS 


The eighteenth century was showing a different trend 
in the thoughts of people in general. Times were slowly 
changing and consequently literatute also. The revival of 
Sanskrit plays has been seen by usin the previous chapter. 
Many old themes had begun to be treated inanew way. 
The nineteenth and twentieth centuries show that the 
change continued with greater vigour. A good number of 
plays came to be written in Sanskrit during this period. 

Along with the advent of the freedom movement in 
India, the value of women as helpers inside and outside the 
house came to be realised more and more. They, by their 
own efforts and with the help of the broad-minded and think- 
ing people of the generation, began to come forward in the 
social and political arena. The difficult and pitiable state 
into which the women had fallen, and also the brave and 
laudable efforts they themselves were making to come for- 
ward in order to help the progress of the nation, were per- 
force brought to the fore-front. This caused a revision of atti- 
tude towards women among the general public. It was only 

natural that these truths find reflection in the literature of 
this period. Along with the strong wave of patriotism that 
came over the whole country, the love of Sanskrit language 
and literature and the desire to explore its possibilities tho- 
roughly, also increased. The scholars who specialised in the 
language and literature felt it their duty to take up the cause 
of the ancient language and enrich it in a proper way. Many 
poems and plays began to be written in this era. Though a 
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number of them have not yet seen the light of the day, 
there are a good number which were published and also acted 
on various occasions. Sri Hariharopadhyaya, Sri Mathura- 
prasada Diksita, Sri Kalipada Tarkacarya, Sri Ambika- 
datta Vyasa, Sti Tadpatrikara, Sri Haridasa Siddhantavagiéa, 
Sri Kapiladeva Dvivedi and such others have made commen- 
dable attempts in this direction. The plays written during 
this period seem to have more life in them. The writers have 
out-grown the tendency to follow slavishly the rules and 
regulations laid down centuries before, The modern writers 
follow the natural development of human character, emo- 
tions and feelings. Though the necessary poetic imagination 
has its full play in the modern plays, the natural course of 
development is not sacrificed for the sake of keeping within 
the rigid rules and regulations. 

According to the central themes, the modern Sanskrit 
plays fall into three main categories : those based on mytho- 
logy, those based on historical incidents, and those that 
have social and imaginary themes. The modern tendency is 
to present real portraits before the audience and to represent 
on the stage, the happenings of the world correctly. Women 
have found their right placein these dramas to a great extent. 
They are no more neglected or treated as possessions of men 
meant only for enjoyment. A close examination of some of 
these plays may enable usto see the real conception of women 
during this period. 

Taking up the plays with mythological themes, The 
Samavatam, a play in six acts attracts our attention first. It 
deals with the story of the Brahmin boy Samavan, who 
became changed toa woman by the power of meditation 
practised by the queen Simantini, a great devotee of Goddess 
Parvati and Bhagavan Sankara. This story is found in the 
Skandapurana and Sivapurana as an example of the power 
of faith and devotion, The author, in his introduction says, 
“In the ‘Somavrata prakarana’ of the Skandapurana, there 
is a story describing how Sdamavan was turned into a woman, 
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because he was accepted as the wife of the brahmin by Queen 
Simantini and was worshipped by her as such. 


But, many changes, in fact very drastic changes, have been 
effected by the author in this play. His intention is obviously 
to impart instruction along with enjoyment. He says in the 
introduction, “Though there is the erotic sentiment depicted 
in this play, the heroine does not belong to the Parakiya or 
Samanya type; northe Gandharva type of marriage has 
been shown here for, young people are easily attracted to- 
wards sexual pleasures, and by witnessing such affairs on the 
stage, there isa possibility of their becoming desirous to 
indulge in them and of even crossing the limits of morality 
and good conduct. Hence, care has been taken not to present 
such incidents that would create or encourage any undesira- 


ble emotions.” 


The story in the Purana is as follows. Two brahmin 
boys, Sumedha and Samavan, after completing their educa- 
tion, were in search of some means to earn their livelihood, 
and thus remove the poverty of their parents. Incidentally, 
they -heard that, Queen Simantini of Nisadha was worship- 
ping Brahmin couples every Monday evenings and then 
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giving them untold wealth at the conclusi 
fasts. They decided to take advantage of 
going to the queen in disguise as husband and wife, making 
Samavan disguise as the wife. The queen never doubting 
the integrity of the couple, worshipped them as man and wife 
seeing them as Siva and Parvati, and gave them much mone 
than. what they could ever dream of. But, when they came 
out of the palace, to their utter dismay, they realised that 
there was no Sdmavan any more because the disguise had 
only become too effective! 


This story is retold by Sri Ambikadatta Vyasa in his 
play with many changes. The boys are completely absolved 
of all blame in cheating the queen: Instead, the curse of 
Durvasa and the mischievous plan of King Dharmasindhu 
to play a practical joke on his sister-in-law are introduced 
to account for the incidents. The main female characters are 
Queen Simantini and Samavati, the female guise of Sama- 
van, -both of whom we see in the epics. The nymphs, Mada- 
lasd and Induvadana, the dancing-girl Bhavakalavati, the 
maid-servants in the king's harem named Malatika and 
Madhuravacana, are all the poet’s own inventions. 

In the first act, we are introduced to the two boys, Su- 
medha and Samvan, who are being sent to King Dharmasindhu 
of Vidarbha in order to acquire enough money for their 
Marriage. The two nymphs are introduced here by the author 
as enjoying a joy-ride in the terrestrial world. Samavan, 
attracted by the sweet music and the super-human beauty of 
these girls, forgets himself and his surroundings so much that 
he falls a victim to the curse of the angry sage Durvasa, like 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, though with lesser justification. The 
curse went thus—‘“Since you were so engrossed in admiring 
women, as to disregard me, you become a woman yourself,” 
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These two women do not have any other purpose tg 
serve in this play except to create a cause for Durvasa’s curse, 
which becomes the ultimate cause of Samavan’s changé of 
sex. Bhavakalavati is the dancing girl, who is introduced 
in the court of King Dharmasindhu only to add to the revelry 
already existing there. Her presence there, goes to prove the 
condition of the royal assemblies where luxury and amour 
were the ruling elements. Certain remarks of the wise 
Amatya of the king, make it clear that though the king's 
amorous nature allows the presence of the courtesans, such 
women were not at all accepted as good company by any res- 
pectable man. All assembled were enjoying the dance andthe 
music along with the king. But the Amatya is unhappy about 
the low atmosphere there and thinks to himself, “When the 
dance is going on in the amorous assembly, the Mydanga 
tells on their face ‘fie | fie unto them !’; repeatedly; and the 
tala asks ‘whom ? whom ? the answer to which is given by 
the jingling ornaments and the actions of the dancer herself 
pointing by the bent brows ‘these people here.’ ” 

The feeling of the Amatya is confined to himself only, 
because, even he does not dare to speak out against the wish- 
es of the king, who seems to be submerged in sensual plea- 
sures and surrounded by a court where sensual enjoyment 
and amorous jokes were ruling. This scene and specially 
Bhavakalavati, go a long way to prove to the people, how 
disgusting and dangerous such a life is. It also helps us to 
understand the atmosphere. Having watched this scene, and 
observed the words and deeds of the king’s favourite, Vasan- 
taka, one is not very much surprised at the indulgence of 
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the king in submitting himselfso complacently to the wicked 
plans of that unscrupulous fellow. 

The leading female character in this play is Samavati, 
the female guise of the boy Samavan. Enough indications 
are there in the very beginning of the play, as to the coming 
calamity. Still, the change that has come over the simple 
and good boy after his metamorphosis, is rather surprising, 
to say the least. He seems to have completely forgotten all 
his learning, experience and wisdom, he possessed before this 
change. After the miraculous incident, there is no existence 
of Samavan, the boy. There is only a very unrefined love- 
stricken girl. By presenting her this way, perhaps, the author 
is expressing his own views about women, that they care for 
nothing else in this world except sensual pleasures. After 
observing the unbelievable change in Sdmavan, in form as 
well as character, we feel that the Brahmin Saraswata is 
well justified in his wailing—‘“I had only one son to continue 
my family and by the company of this so-called king, even 
he has been turned into a woman who possesses no @cara.’ 

The injunction of Manu, that women have no right to 
perform any religious rites and her God should be her hus- 
band seem to have a firm hold on the author. Sri Ambika- 
datta Vyasa wrote in the 19th century and it was a time of 
confusion as far as Indian women were concerned. Though 
women had reached the lowest stepin degradation, there 
was a very remote light seen at a distance even as the advent 
of dawn, Though the women’s cause was being taken up by 
great minds and some women themselves were trying to 
clutch on to the least support to raise themselves up, still, 
the majority were in the darkest and deepest slough of des- 
pond. Almost every reference to woman is pregnant with 
contempt and distrust. In the picture of Samavati, as port- 
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rayed in this play is taken as a typical example of woman: 

hood, one can only bow one’s head in shame at the shame- 
lessness, wickedness, and irrepressable amorous desires, attri- 
buted to women, 


But, it is rather difficult to accept the picture of woman 
as drawn by this poet to be the representative one. Because 
this era was the time of the great and good women such as 
Rani Ahalyabai, Rani Laksmibai of Jhansi, Rani Durga- 
vati, Chand Bibi, Razia Begam and many others. Under 
these circumstances, the only conclusion that we can draw 
is that every one sees things and people as he or she wishes 
to see. In the course of the conversation, Sumedha himself 
feels the same thing—“Every one sees according to his own 
desires and feelings; from the same Guru, Sats both the 
theism and atheism came to existence.” 


Here, there is something worthy of our notice. We have 
heard the author’s claim that no obscene or improper scenes 
and actions are brought on the stage because he knew of the 
possible adverse effects of such things on the younger minds. 
But the latter portion of the play, the scenes between Sama- 
vati and Sumedha, asa whole, is a proof to the contrary. The 
open requests of Sdmavati to Sumedha to save her from the 
attack of Cupidis unworthy of evena courtesan. These 
are indications enough to prove that the author does not 
have much regard for women in general. Every woman, 
introduced in this play, is rather of a low standard, as far as 
conduct and character are concerned. Of course, Queen 
Simantini is praised to the utmost; but she isa character 
taken from the pages of the epics, and one whose status is 
held sacred from ages past. And further, she never, even 
once, is seen on the stage. 
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; The curse of Durvasas that Samavan should become a 
‘woman is also a pointer towards the mentality of the author. 
The worst thing that can happen to any human being is to 
be born as a woman. We are herereminded of the wailing of 
Sita inthe Kundamala, “Enough with this life as a woman.” 
The poet depicts two places mainly, the hermitage and the 
royal court. In the hermitage, there is no place for a woman, 
for, being a temptor, she is a person to be avoided and treated 
with contempt. Inthe court, she isthe object of sensual 
enjoyment. The only thing that is praise-worthy in her is 
her physical beauty. Even Queen Simantini, held in reve- 
rence by every one far and near, is subject to the wayward- 
ness and unscrupulous behaviour of King Dharmabandhu. 
The justification, he finds for his action is that he being 
like a brother to King Candrangada, has every right to 
play jokes on his wife, who is the sister-in-law.” Though, thus 
teasing the sister-in-law is acommon custom in North India, 
it does not behove a powerful king to stoop to this practical 
joke and force two simple straight-forward and helpless boys 
to deceive the queen, who is a real devotee of God. In forc- 
ing the boys to follow his will, he is even quoting scriptures 
to prove that the king’s order should be always obeyed. 
While reading through this context, one is reminded of the 
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saying— ‘the devil quoting the scripture.” 

The theme and its treatment are very refreshing in so 
far that hitherto, the plays, we came across, were mostly 
stereotyped love-stories with nothing elevating or ennobling 
inthem. The pleasure-loving court and the light-hearted 
treatment of women are seen inthis play also. Marriage 
seems to be still the only way of life for the women. Saras- 
wata tells Samavati, who is feeling sad to leave the parental 
home to go to her husband’s house, “My daughter, don’t be 
sad! All girls stay with their parents, please them with 
sweet words and then go to their husbands’ houses just as 
you do now. There is nothing new in this.”’ Education in 
the sense of learning and wisdom does not seem to be possible 
for girls, Samavan, the boy, was well versed in all the 
Vedas and the Sastras, but the moment he became a woman, 
all that knowledge seems to have disappeared asif by magic, 
The character, behaviour, mode of talk, everything seems 
to have undergone a change for the worse. Samavan was a 
poetic-minded, simple, and straight-forward boy who found 
great pleasure in observing everything beautiful in nature, 
human-beings, situations etc. But, when the change came, 
the new creature as a woman, had nothing else but love and 
love alone to talk about. Sdmavati seemsto be a tempter and 
an unrefined soul, quite contrary to the character that was in 
the form of the man. This character, as presented by Vyasa, 
is no creditto any society whatever, and much less so to the 
Indian womanhood. 


The same story has served asthe theme for another 
modern Sanskrit play called Purusaramaniyam written by 
Sri Srijivanyayatirtha Bhattacarya. The author himself 
gives the date as 1923 A.D. It isa small play in two acts, 
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the name being justified by the fact that a man is changed 
to a woman in the course ofthe story, This author has also 
taken the liberty to change the original stoty to suit the 
proper development and one cannot help feeling that the 
changes made here, are better designed than in the other 
play. The main purpose of this play appears to be just to 
eulogise the power of undivided devotion to Lord Siva. 


As in the original, the two Brahmin boys are friends 
and class-mates, and also the only sons of their respective 
fathers. The namesare Subandhu and Somadutta. The 
boys, after finishing their education, are going in search of 
some means to earn money, and are confronted with dacoits 
onthe way. After this incident, Subandhu himself tries to 
loot people, and once, as fate would have it, they both try 
to loot a Brahmin couple, who were returning from Queen 
Simantini and the lady advises the boys to go to Simantini 
and she would give them whatever they want. The plan 
appeals to the manly Subandhu and he persuades Somadutta 
to dress up like a woman. They both enter the presence 
of the queen, and as usual, she worships them as man and 
wife, in the form of Siva and Parvati. They are sent off 
with great wealth and many valuable presents. Once they 
are out of the palace and are about to go their way, they 
both realise that the farce hasturned into a grim reality and 
that they are facing the difficult situation of the metamor- 
phosis, Somadatta had underogone. Then they please Lord 
Siva by prayers, who appears before them and advises them 
to take things easy and make the best of an inevitable 
situation by marrying each other. Thus they take to Gra- 
hasthasrama and live happily ever after. 

The Brahmin lady and Somadatta are the female 
characters depicted in this play, but both are good and noble 
with the proper actions and reactions worthy of their family 
and position. The first one, an old lady who accompanied 
her husband to receive the puja and offerings from Simantini 
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isthe type we see in ordinary life. She isa good woman 
who desires happiness and prosperity in life. She is timid 
and god-fearing. It is she who advises Subandhu to go to the 
queen as a married Brahmin with Somadatta as his wife, At 
the very sight of the thief, she faints with fright. In her, we 
are able to see the reflection of the ordinary Brahmin 
women seen every where. 

Somadatta is the boy turned: into a female due to the 
power of Simantini’s faith. Even when .he was a boy, -he 
shows traits of feminine nature insofar that heis more 
soft, charming and timid than his friend Subandhu. He 
had kept his hair long of his own accord. Because of all 
these prominent characteristics, it was that whenthe ques- 
tion of disguise came, they both decided upon Somadatta to 
take the woman’s garb. These characteristics were, perhaps, 
the reminiscents of his previous birth, as revealed by Lord 
Siva later on.! 

In the second scene, when the change was already effec- 
ted, Somadatta is blissfully ignorant of it, and Subandhu had 
to try his very best to convince him of the fact. Eventhen, 
he is very reluctant to believe it.2 There is a great diffe- 
rence noticeable between the reactions of Samavan and Soma- 
datta under the same circumstances. One has to admit 
that the thoughts, words and deeds of Somadatta are more 
proper, suitable and natural to the persons, time and situa- 
tion. Unlike Sdmavati, who had forgotten all her antece- 
dents and was behaving like an ordinary amorous woman, 
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Somadatta is feeling ashamed of what has happened. She is 
very much upset at the very thought of her parents who 
would be extremely sad about the change. In this play, 
both the friends are behaving in an examplary way, unlike 
Sumedha who had to struggle against temptation all the 
time, and the love-stricken tempter Samavati of the other 
play. Though only two women are depicted here, and the 
author calls it a Prahasana, this playseems to achieve the 
real aim of dramatic art,i.e., to impart instruction and 
provide enjoyment through imitative representation. 

Mathura Prasada Diksita is another modern author who 
has enriched the Sanskrit dramatic literature. He has writ- 
ten two plays with mythological and religious themes, one 
Bhaktasudarsanam and the other Sankaravijayam. Bhakta- 
sudarsanam deals with the story of King ‘Sudar§ana of Ayo- 
dhya, as found in the Devibhagavata] Itis astory that 
illustrates the result of the staunch devotion to Mother 
Durga. The young prince Sudarśana left helpless by the 
untimely death of his father, is shown to be attaining victory 
over his enemies, winning the hand of the princess of Kasi 
and also getting back his kingdom, by the grace of Mother 
Durga, whom he worshipped in all faith. 

The theme is political as well as religious. The whole 
story revolves round the clash between the two step-broth- 
ers, Satrujit and Sudaréana. Though the former is a younger 
son, his grand-father, being a stronger man, insists on this 
boy’s succeeding to the throne and this unjust claim on the 
part of a mighty man, causes the strife. Thus, it being a 
battle that is dramatised and heroic sentiment being the 
main one, there is naturally little scope for portraying female 
characters. Still, two important women, the respective 
mothers of the two princes with their maids-in-attendance, 


are presented in this play, 
In the course of the play, we see that these two women 
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are inno way less important than the male characters 
Manorama, the elder queen, is adevoted wife, a loving mot- 
her and a heroic woman with self-respect and dignity. We 
see her after the sudden demise of her husband, in the midst 
of the trouble and turmoil of the fight between her father 
and the father of Lilavati, her co-wife, for the sake of the 
respective grandsons. It is difficult to see whether Lilavati 
had any hand in kindling, or at least in fanning the fire of 
family strife. But, it is quite clear that Manorama kept 
completely out of the whole affair until the strife actually 
broke. Till the death of the king, there seems to be no ill 
feelings between the two queens. It is rather the ambition 
of Yudhajit for the sake of his grandson that starts the trou- 
ble. Manorama’s anxiety is only for the safety of her little 
son, and her own father. But, when her father is killed, the 
battle lost, and everything at a stand-still, she is not the 
person to sit down and weep. 


As a true Ksatriya woman, her first impulse is to take 
up the sword and fight the enemy for the sake of her son! 
At the same time she would not act thoughtlessly and on 
impulse. She realises the strength of her opponents only 
too well, and also her own weakness. She shows the com- 
mon-sense to understand that tolerance is the best part of 
valour and so, willingly accepts the tactful suggestions of 
the minister Vidalla. Her faith and devotion, her courage 
and wisdom, and her unlimited love for her son, are well 
proved in this play. 


As the mother and guardian of the young prince, she 
is participating in all discussions about the future plans. 
When Sudar$ana is advised by his well-wishers to go tothe 
Swayamvara of Sasikala, the queen offers to accompany him. 
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When Bharadwaja points out that she is only a weak woman, 
her spirited answer is, “I am a Ksatriya woman, and if nothing 
else, I can atleast avenge the death of my father.”! She is 
not unawate of her own weakness or the superior strength 
of her opponents. Inthe end, she is able to persuade her 
friends to allow her to accompany the prince to Banares. 
Throughout, she is keeping by the side of Sudaréana, pro- 
tecting him in every way by heroism, wisdom and also her 
all-pervading motherly love. She commands respect and 
devotion, all around her, by her noble nature, broad-mind- 
edness and courage. 

_ Lilavati, the other queen, is seen only once on the stage, 
when the war was over and her own son was defeated and 
killed; Sudargana goes to her to apologise for being the cause 
of killing his step-brother, her son. She appears to be a quiet, 
submissive and loving woman. Having lost all she had in this 
world, she is a helpless destitute at this stage. Still, she is 
not bitter towards anyone. She is reasonable enough to 
understand the real situation, and also the unjust actions of 
her father. When Sudarsana went to her with his newly 
wedded wife to get her blessings, with exemplary simplicity 
and soft-heartedness, she says, “I am so pleased with this 
behaviour of yours. Knowing my father’s unspeakable desi- 
res about you, I have been worshipping the Lord and pray- 
ing that He may save and protect you. Itis His unlimited 
grace that has enabled me to see you unhurt today. May 
you live long and rule the kingdom happily.” These words 
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prove her goodwill and also her forgiving nature. We cannot 
forget that it was due to Sudarśana that her own son was 
dead. She reminds us of the famous idealism of Mother Gan- 
dhari who would not say anything else to her son except 


. remind him that, “where there is virtue, there is victory,” 


even when the latter came to her for her blessings for the 
last time. 

Sagikala, the princess of Varanasi, is a young girl of mar- 
riagable age, and so, the king arranges for her swayamvara, 
In the meantime, Goddess Durga, the Mother of the Universe, 
showed Sudargana as her future husband in her dream. The 
faith and devotion of the princess was so firm and her sense 
of morality so high, that she refused to go to the assembly 
of the kings, who had come there to woo her on her father’s 
invitation. She argues correctly that a woman chooses only 
once, and having done that with the help of the Goddess 
herself, it is not proper for her to enter the assembly and 
look at other kings with the same intention.1 When her 
mother forces her at the instigation of the king, her father, 
she falls at her feet and pleads, “How can I disgrace our noble 
family by going to choose a -husband once again, after the 
Mother of the Universe herself has joined my hands with 
those of Sudargana ? How can I become a blemish to our 
family?” Her faith in the dream and devotion tothe Goddess 
are so great, that she dares send a messenger to the prince a 
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love-letter. We are reminded of Pri 
wrote a similar letter to Krsna in the 
is, in short, a self-confident, 
any family or nation. 


ncess Rukmini who 


ancient days, Sasikala 
idealistic girl, who is an asset to 


Priyathvada and Sulochana are the two maids-in- 
dance at the court of Subahu. They are very loyal and 
ful servants. They make it a point to know every happening 
at the court, in order to save their mistress and her son who 
are surrounded by enemies, Though women, they show ex- 
traordinary capacity to manage things in the right way, 
also unflinching loyalty at all times, There is one other maid, 
present in the play. She is the devoted friend of Sasikala. 
She is clever and resourceful enough to help the princess in 
her plight. All these women characters in this play are not 
just lifeless creatures, put there in order to humour the 
audience, nor are they treated as mere objects of enjoyment 
for men. After a long period of slumber, woman seems to 
have come forward to take her rightful place in society, A 
change of attitude on the part of writers is indicated for the 
first time in this play. Though this play has its source in the 
epics, the development of the plot and the characterisation 
show definite refinement and good taste. The female charac- 
ters depicted here definitely show the dawn of a new era. 


atten- 
duti- 


and 


Sankaravijayam is a play in which the victory of the 
great religious teacher Sankaracarya is depicted. There is 
only one female character presented. She is the maid-servant 
of Bharati, the wife of Mandanamiéra, the famous opponent, 
and later, the disciple of Sankara. Though a servant, she is 
shown as learned and capable of composing poems. This, 
Once more, goes to prove the attitude of the author towards 
women in general. The same attitude is seen in his histori- 
cal and social plays, which shall be dealt with later an; : 

Durgabhyudayam is another drama with a religious 
theme. Pandit Chhajjurama Sastri has taken the story of 
Mother Durga coming to killthe terrible Asura called 
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Mahisa, as found in the Devi-Mahatmya. The story has been 
faithfully followed by the author, as found in the Purana, 
The Goddess, who wascreated by the energy, lustre and stren. 
gth of all the gods put together, is the only female charac. 
ter depicted in this play. The Divine Mother as Sakti— 
Power—to protect and save all good people is the personi- 
fication of love and kindness towards those in trouble, while 
hard and firm in her treatment of the evil forces. Thus, 
depicting the Divine Mother in her true colours, the author 
has succeeded in holding up the ideal of motherhood once 
more. It also rouses the finer feelings in the minds of all and 
makes them worship the all-powerful and all-pervading Sakti 
as the supreme deity. 

Dharmabhyudaya by Sri Meghaprabhacarya is an origi- 
nal play based on the glory of the Jaina Dharma. There are 
three female characters presented, Sachi, the wife of Indra, 
Rati and Priti, the wives of Kamadeva. All three are divine- 
beings, and are brought on the stage as counter-parts of their 
husbands. The theme is philosophical and the depiction of 
characters are only as personifications of abstract qualities as 
in allegorical plays. So, there isnot much to comment on. 
The existence of women characters add to the beauty of the 
play andits effect onthe stage. Perhaps, that is the main 
intention of the Acarya in introducing them. 

Bhartrhari-Nirveda of Sri Hariharopadhyaya, describing 
the how and why of the sudden turn of mind to asceticism 
of King Bhartrhari, has its theme based on legendary history: 
The only female character is Bhanumati, the queen of Bhartt- 
hari. The purity and brilliance of her character leave the 
readers with their heads bent in adoration. Her love for her 
husband is such that the separation, even for a minute, is 
unbearable to her. When the king once praises the courage 
of those women who enter the funeral pyre of their husbands 
in order to save themselves from the grief of separation, 
Bhanumati, in a matter of fact manner, replies, “This is not 
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very much laudable that they need the funeral pyre to burn 
them, as if the terrible fire of separation is not enough to 
strike them down.” This sounds rather a challenge to women 
as a whole, though perhaps the queen did not mean it as such, 
Bhartrhari could take it only as a presumtuous statement, 
because he could not believe in the existence of such love. 
The result is his disastrous decision to test his chaste and 
devoted wife. He goes to the forest on a hunting expedition, 
and sends word that he is dead. The-result was a foregone 
conclusion, though completely unexpected by the king, 
who could not believe in the sincerety of his noble wife. 
Bhanumati, the devoted wife, fell dead, the moment she heard 
about her husband’s demise. The noblest ideal of conjugal 
love is thus depicted in this play. 


The king is stricken with sorrow and repentance. When 
all attempts fail to console him, his Guru, Gorakhanatha 
comes on the scene witha broken plate, and proves by a 
practical and ridiculous example, the transient nature of 
the material things. The king becomes a changed man, and 
renounces the world. This is not what the ministers and 
people wanted. So, by yogic powers of the Guru, Bhanumati 
is brought back to life with the hope that her love and de- 
votion may make the king turn towards the worldly life 
once more. Nothing avails, because, now, the king was 
firm in his convictions about the illusionary world. Neither 
wife, nor son could attract him any more. He tells the 
pleading Bhanumati, “When I die, then you will die once 
again. So, now I wish to attain a state which is beyond old 

age and death by the power of yoga." 
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Bhartrhari crowns his little son as the k 
for the forest. The only cosolation Bhanumati gets, is the 
Parting words of the preceptor, “Devi, You will still meet 
with your husband at the time of eternal salvation.” 

The theme is a new one altogether, and the treatment 
of the plot, both from the literary as well as the dramatic 
J points of view is excellent. Bhänumatī, as seen from this 

play, is a loving and tender-hearted wife, firmas a rock as far 
as her devotion to her husband and chastity are concerned, 
She represents a type which goes to prove the real integrity 
of Indian womanhood, as understood by the ancient seers, 
and seems to be a pointer towards the new era in the lives 
of women in modern India. But, asa play propagating detach- 
ment and asceticism, even sucha woman is finally left to 
ie wait for the fulfilment of her rights, till the time of Arrti- 
i karna. Thisonly shows the peculiarity of ‘human nature, 
which would always serve ego first, and consider every thing 
else secondary, 3 

The next play with its source in the Puranas, is the 
Naladamayantiyam by Sri Kalipada Tarkacarya. Dama- 
i yanti has been brought on the stage in the middle ages by 
| | Rāmacandrakavi and also Nilakantha Diksitar. This heroine 
| | began to attract attention, only in the last century. The 
| pi author follows the story of the Mahabharata faithfully. Of 
| 


ing and leaves 


the female characters, only the two friends of Damayanti 

are the inventions of the poet. So also is the Vidusaka among 

the male characters. The allegorical touch is found here in 

so far as that Kali, Moha and Viveka are as persons brought 
\ on the stage. 

The author seems to have a high regard for women in 
general, because, Damayanti is made to play a very promi- 
nent part throughout in the course of the action. Woman is 
no More an object of pleasure and a thing of beauty to be 
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the title suggests. This is the first play on this theme. Though, 
the epics have always been the source-books for all Sans- 
krit plays, never for once has this heroic princess, who was 
so firm in her devotion even before the actual marriage and 
so courageous as to follow the God of Death Himself, has 
ever been portrayed. Of course, it did not serve the purpose 
of the earlier law-givers and their followers to reveal the 
real greatness of women, because, that would have auto- 
matically proved their own unjust attitude, This would 
have been detrimental to their propagation of renunciation 
as the eternal goal. But with changes in times and ideas, 
these really idealistic women naturally had to come on the 
stage to stop the fast deteriorating sisters and show them the 
old and refreshing path, which is ever new. The result is 
seen in the many Sanskrit dramas with Savitri, Damayanti, 


Saibya, and such others in the leading role. 
This isa one-act play with only four characters— 


Savitri, Satyavan, Yamadharma and Sage Narada. The only 
female character depicted is Savitri herself. The incidents 
of the one day, on which Satyavan was destined to die, are 
treated in three scenes. Savitriis the ideal for all women 
in humility, purity, chastity and selfless devotion to her 
husband. All these qualities in her are brought forth in 
such aclear and simple style that any one can easily follow 
the whole course of incidents without any difficulty, The 
significance of portraying Savitri as the heroine of the play, 
is made clear through the words of Satyavan at the end 
thus—“My lady, you are indeed great. Bharata can hold her 
head high on account of such wives as you, who are idealistic 
and pure. The honour of Hindu society is safe because of 
women such as you. The enthusiasm of devoted and loyal 
wives are kept alive by women such as you. I am indeed 
happy with you.” It is quite obvious that the intention 
L aag) at es Sree arya aT 
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those, who were illiterate in general. The woman is held in 
high regard, as can be seen by the blessing and praise beg 
towed upon Damayanti by Yamadharma himself. He says 


‘to the father, “Because of this daughter of yours, who pos- 
. sesses all good qualities, your very dynasty is purified,” 


For the first time in the arena of the Sanskrit litera. 
ture, after the time of Kalidasa, we are seeing man and 
woman on an equal status. Here, in this play, Damayanti 


- is as important as Nala himself. At no time is she out of 


our minds while we are seeing or reading the play. It is, as 
suggested by the name of the play itself, the story of Dama- 
yanti and Nala. Once more, we are able tosee womanas 
a supplement and complement to man. The author seems 


to have read into the spirit of the story as found in the 


Mahabharata, and to have brought out clearly, the message 
contained therein, namely, man is never complete without 
his complementary counterpart—the woman. The idea 
of Kali trying to separate Damayanti from Nala has its own 
significance in the Mahabharata. It actually indicates that, 
Man without his Woman, or Purusa, without his Sakti, is 
easily accessible to the attacks of all evil powers. This idea 
is brought out clearly in this play. It is only after achieving 
this end, that Kali could harm Nala. Nala regains normality 
only after he gets the shock of his life by hearing the made 
up story of Damayanti’s re-marriage. The significance of 
these episodes as depicted by the Acarya is noteworthy and 
very valuable as an eye-opener to the poet's attitude to- 
wards women. All the qualities that the author of the 
Mahabharata wished to uphold to posterity as ideals, are 
brought to the limelight for the first time in the dramatic 
arena, in this play. Of all the plays that trace their sources 
to the legends or myths of the Puranas, Bhanumati of Sri 
Hariharopadhyaya, and Damayantī of Sri Kalipada Tar- 
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pae 


ai kacarya lead the way once more towards the position of 


4 


women as it should be in society. 


Pragantaratnakara is another play by the same author 
with another Pauranic theme. The outline of the story is 
more or less as found in the Valmiki Ramayana, but accor- 
ding to the foreword of the play, the author has taken the 
same from the Sanskrit Adhyatma Ramayana and the 
Bengali Krittivasa Ramayana. The name Ratnakara for the 
Brahmin who fell into temptation and then got redeemed by 
the timely intervention of fate in one disguise or the other, is 
the poet's imaginative contribution. 


The main female character herein is Leelavati, a 
Brahmin widow who is fancied and won by King Kames- 
wara. Her life is depicted here as an example of the results 
of one’s own actions. The poet takes pains to uphold the 
fact that, all women are good by nature. Leelavati, forced 
by circumstances, deviates from the righteous path. As a 
result, she ends up in an untimely and infamous death. The 
disgracefully amorous conditions in the court of King Kames- 
wara seem to reflect ordinary aristocratic life of the day. 
But the poet leaves no stone unturned to show that, woman 
and woman alone can be the redeeming factor for man. He 
puts forward the general idea prevalent in society about 
women and then forcibly repudiates it in more than one 
place. The conversation between Vasantaka, the friend of 
the king and the Brahmin is an example! In this context, 
we are actually reminded of the ordinance of Manu, “Where 
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After some time, Priyathvada also joins the king and Ana- 
suya, and in the course of the conversation, she reveals the 
curse of Durvasa, which according to this play, is known only 
to Priyarhvada,’ contradictory to the information we have in 
the Abhijianasakuntala. In fact this ring-episode and the 
curse of Durvasa are the inventions of the master-poet, as 
we have already seenin a previous chapter. The question 
of Anasuya, “Why did you not tell this even to me” and its 
answer, are meant in this play to show that the curse was 
known only to Priyatvada, and that she kept it to herself. 
To say the least, this seems to be very unnatural, considering 
the love, the three girls had for each other and the oneness of 
heart Anasuya and Priyathvada exhibit on all occasions in 
the first play, where they are brought before us. No useful 
purpose seems to have been served by this deviation. The 
final remark of Anasuya, “Oh ! Sakuntala, these sorrows are 
brought upon you by yourself !”3 is unlike the kind, under- 


standing and considerate hermit-girl introduced to us by 
Kalidasa. 


Reading through the play, one is reminded of almost the 
very words of the Abhijzanasakuntala and also Uttararama- 


carita, in parallel circumstances.‘ Examples are found almost 
etal at 
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enjoyed at the sweet will and pleasure of man. Damayanti, 
here, is a living, moving, intelligent and praise-worthy indivi- 
dual, full of common-sense, understanding, love, kindness, 
self-confidence and self-respect, She is not a fickle-minded 
and frail being to be tossed here and there by fate. In her 
maiden days alone, she shows the courage of her convic- 
tions. Of course, we have to remember that in the original 
story itself, Damayantī was portrayed thus. But we also 
remember that no heroine, who showed any individuality or 
heroic traits was accepted by the authors of the middle ages 
or even of older times, as a pivot for dramatic plots. Only 
the later part of the eighteenth century could find authors, 
courageous enough to give the women their due share of 
independence. As we have already seen in the previous chap- 
ter, Damayanti had been introduced tothe people to a 
certain extent. But the depiction here, is very different even 
from the works of those authors. 

In the Mahabharata, it is the divine interference and 
supernatural powers that helped Damayanti, many times, to 
keep herself chaste and pure. In the marriage-assembly 
itself, it was only due to the kind consideration of the gods 
that she could choose the right Nala. In the wilderness, while 
attacked by the Kirataraja, it is once again the lustre of her 
chastity that burnt the villain to ashes. But the author who 
belongs to the present age of science, keeps close to nature 
and shows only the plausible happenings, at all points. Here 
the ordinary Kiratas try to molest the helpless woman in the 
forest, when the head of the tribe, the Kirataraja, enters 
the scene and saves her by his own authority. Damayanti’s 
courage and generosity are clearly brought out in ess 
episode. The place of women in society seems to have been 
accepted as one of equality at least in theory. 

In this play, while the Prakrt is used for inferior cha- 
racters, Damayanti speaks Sanskrit. Only the Kiratas and 

the menial servants take to Prakrt. Perhaps, itis spoken by 
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of the author is to bring out the importanceof women in 
the society, and also to show what the real ideal of Indian . 
womanhood was and ought to be. 


The works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti have given a new 
idea to a modern poet. The abandonment of Sakuntala by 
Dusyanta, and the banishment of Sita by Rama are two inci- 
dents in the ancient epics which are parallels. The main 
difference lies in this, that while, Sakuntala was accepted 
back by the king in due course, the separation was eternal 
in the case of the other couple. The Uttararamacarita of 
Bhavabhuti, and specially the third and fourth acts therein 
tickled the fertile imagination of the modern poet, Shri J.T. 
Parikh, who tried to portray the meeting of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta in the hermitage of Kaņva once again, as a shadow 
of the said acts of Bhavabhiti’s play. 

Just as Rama entered Janasthana after killing Sambuka, 
in this play, Dusyanta is shown to be coming to the hermitage 
of Kanva, where Anastya and Priyarnvada meet him. The 
old memories wake vibrant while Sakuntala accompanied 
by Sanumati, just as Sita with Tamasā, witnesses and even 
Participates in the agony of the king. In the introduction, 
Sanumati enters in the form of a hermit- woman and meets 
the deity of the hermitage like Atreyi met Vasanti in 
the older play. The only difference here is that the conversa- 
tion of Tamasa and Murala, and also that between Vasanti 
and Atreyi are more or less reflected inthis one scene, in so 
far as this introduction tells us about the incidents in the 
interim period between the abandonment of Sakuntala, and. 
the present unexpected meeting. It is made clear to the 
audience that now Sakuntala is the mother of a son, who 
was born in the hermitage of Marica, and is five years old. 
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The advent of King Duşyanta in the Asrama also is told 
along with the fact that Sakuntala herself is present in the 
vicinity, hidden though she is by tiraskarani2 

In the main act, Sakuntala is presented as looking 
around her old home and feels sad because, she has been the 
cause of sorrow even for animals, while her attention is sud- 
denly attracted by the familiar voice of Dusyanta, just as 
Sita was attracted by the words of Rama in the Uttararama- 
carita. The king sees the familiar places, remembers the 
past happy days in the company of Sakuntala, faints more 
than once, like Rama in the earlier play, and is again brought 
back to consciousness by the touch of Sakuntala who is 
hidden by tiraskarani. Anastya enters the scene and leads 
him on into the hermitage where Sakuntala and Sanumati 
follow them. Many incidentssuch as the story of the deer 
Dirghapanga, are remembered, almost in the same words as 
found in the fifth act of the Abhijnanasakuntala.* Dusyanta_ 
remembers these incidents and regrets his forgetfulness.5 
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the women are worshipped, the Gods live there,”! which was 
forgotten during the past many centuries. The modern wri- 
ters as a whole, and Sanskrit dramatists in general, seem to 
be trying to bring back the ancient culture, in which woman 
was the pillar of the society. 

Sri Kalipada Tarkacarya seems to have a special ten- 
dency towards allegory. Kumati and Sumati, the two female 
characters, who try to attract Ratneśwara are examples of 
the same. Actually, these two are the bad instinct and the 
good instinct personified. Similarly, we see many characters, 
such as Moha, Dharma, Adharma and others. The aim is to 
turn the materialistically inclined minds towards spiritual 
achievements which is the only way to eternal bliss, Hence, 
it is only natural that these various opposites predominating 
man’s nature should be portrayed. This play, as all the other 
plays ofthis author, has many a lesson for the immature 
souls of this era; and many high ideals, forgotten throughout 
the ages, are upheld in an attractive way. A new idea, afresh 
outlook on life, a new attitude towards society and also its 
best counterpart,—woman—is put forward by this author. 
Though he is fully conscious of the old dictum of Bhavabhuti, 
that people become bad while testing the women and the 
speech,’ he is out to prove that it is the people that are to be 
blamed for this injustice and not their victims. 

There are also quite a number of small plays in this 
era based on the various stories told in the Mahabharata. 
One such is Savitri-Natakam written by Sri Krsnamani 
Tripathi. The theme is the story of Savitri and Satyavan as 
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at every step. 

One interesting characteristic of this play is that all 
characters except Dusyanta, are female. All of them are 
only shadows of the same characters presented in the Abhi- 
jvanasakuntala, now presented in a different setting. Still, 
there are differences noticeable between the original Sakun- 
tala, and the Chhaya Sakuntala of the present play. This 
one seems to be more conscious of her own rights and also 
the wrongs done to her by Dusyanta. Only after she hears 
of the curse from Priyarnvada, does she feel a little sympa- 
thetic towards the king. Perhaps the explanation of this 
difference may be found in the time element, that is to say, 
the different times in which this latter work has been writ- 
ten. There are some traits in all the women characters in 
this play, which go a long way to show the change that has 
come over women in general. 


Udgatr Daganana by Sri Mahalingasastri, is the latest 
play written on the basis of the Ramayana. The theme is 
the raising of Kailasa Parvata by Ravana, as told in the 
Ramayana. Of course, the imagination of the poet has en- 
hanced the skeleton, and many characters are invented. The 
nurses of Skanda and Ganega, namely Pradosa Saidhya and 
Sivaratri are the only two female characters present on the 
stage while Goddess Parvatiis referred to, along with her 
friend, 


This poet has written six Sanskrit plays, namely— 
Laundinya Prahasana, Prati-Rajasayam, Markatamardali- 
ka, Srngara-Naradiyam, Ubhayarapam, Kalipradurbha- 
vam, and Adikayyodaya, besides the play in question. The 
names are not suggestive enough to tell usall about the 
stories of these various plays, nor are they available to the 
student for perusal. So, a detailed study of -all these plays 
could not be made here. Still, this one play, Udgaty Dasa- 
nana, in itself, is enough to prove the extraordinary poetic 
talent and imagination of the author. 
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The predominent sentiment is heroic, having a lively 
atmosphere with much humour sprinkled all over. The 
story, in a nutshell, goes thus. While Lord Siva was relating 
the story of some past ages to Goddess Parvati, her friend, 
Vijaya, listened at the keyhole, and was detected by a 
sudden exclamation the latter made, at some wonderful 
thing that she happened to hear in the course of the story, 
The enraged Siva cursed her to wander about as a Pisaci, 
This caused a disruption between Siva and Parvati, and as a 
result, Siva entered into a long Samadhi, while Parvati went 
tothe surrounding Saravana. Meanwhile, Ravana, very 
proud and self-confident, attacks and conquers his own step- 
brother Kubera. In that hour of triumph, he thinks himself 
to be the highest and mightiest of all, and decides to attack 
Lord Siva. While approaching the abode of the Lord, his 
Puspakais stopped by an unknown hand, and he himself is 
thrown down to the earth by Nandi. Though thus baffled, the 
aggressive Ravana tries to raise the Mountain Kailaéa itself 
with histwenty hands. The mountain begins to shake and 
the frightened Parvati runs to Lord Siva for protection and 
embraces Him, He, seeing the chaos caused by Ravana, 
bends His toe, and thus fixes Kailaga in its original position 
crushing the twenty hands of the trouble-maker in the pro- 
cess. The shrieks of pain from the demon-king fills the whole 
world. In the end, by the advice of Sumali, Ravana begins 
to sing the praise of Lord Siva, which pleases Him and the 
imprisoned hands below the mountain are released. Pleased 
by the songs of praise and also the power of endurance shown 
by Ravana, Lord Siva gives him the sword called Candra- 
hasa and also many boons which made up for all the tribula- 
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tions, he had undergone. 

In the first act of this play, we have Sandhya and Ratri, 
the two maid-servants, who come with the story of Kubera’s 
defeat. In the third act, Cancala, the friend of Rambha, 
Kubera’s daughter-in-law tells us about the latter going to 
keep an appointment with her lover. An unknown voice is 
heard warning Cancala that, if she does not hurry to take 
her friend immediately to the protection of Goddess Gauri, 
there is every possibility of her fallinga prey to the lust 
of Ravana. Cancala saves her friend with the help of the 
clouds. 

As we have seen from the summary, this story deals 
with the celestial beings, and has hardly any relation to this 
world of ordinary human-beings. The sentiments depicted 
are Vira and Adbhuta, and only a small episode in the life 
of the demon-king is treated here. But from what we read, 
some ideas can be gathered about the women characters as 
conceived by this author. The nature of women, according 
to him is to be talkative and be able to exaggerate things; and 
this has been clearly illustrated by the examples of the two 
maids-in-attendance. The easily annoyed temperament att- 
ributed to women is depicted in showing the anger of the 
Mother of the Universe at the just punishment given to her 
friend, Introducing the episode of Rambha, the amorous 
desires of women and their resourcefulness are shown. Study- 
ing all the female characters portrayed in the playin person 
or by reference, the woman that emerges, is fickle, shallow 
and of light nature. There are no noble traits or commen- 
dable characteristics shown by a single one among them. 

We have studied a few of the Sanskrit plays based on 
themes belonging to the mythological and epic sources. The 
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same writers have been very enterprising and have also taken 
themes from the pages of history. M. M. Yajňika, Panca. 
nana Tarkaratna Bhattacarya, Haridāsa Siddhantavagiga, 
Srijivannyayatirtha, Mathura Prasada Diksita, area few, 
whose works are taken for study here. 


Mulagankara Manikalala Yajiiika has written three plays, 
the Samyogita-Swayamvaram, the Chhatrapati-Samrajyam 
and the Pratapa-Vijayam. The names are indicative of their 
respective themes. They deal with the incidents during the 
period of Muslim supremacy. It is well-known in history that 
Jayacandra of Kannouj was responsible for helping the Mus- 
lim kings to enter the country. The struggle of Pratapa 
Simha, the hero of Rajasthan, to keep his own against Emperor 
Akbar, also is an important landmark in Indian history. The 
next phase in which Indians once more realised their power 
was at the time of Sivaji. These three main landmarks are 
chosen as themes by Yajitika for his plays, at the time when 
India had realised her plight, and was struggling to regain 
all that she had lost in the previous centuries. 


The Samyogita-Swayamvaram is the story of the union 
of Princess Samyogita with Emperor Prthviraja Chau- 
hana, who was then ruling at Delhi. The play is based on 
the striking events of a period. when feuds between the 
Hindu kings gave opportunities for foreigners to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the country. Dr, Yajitika is not 
taking up any controversial points. He actually deals with 
only the love of Sarhyogita for King Prthviraja, and the 
happy union of the two with the blessings of Jayacandra. 

The Nati is the companion of the Sutradhara. The 
women characters depicted other than the Nati, are Princess 
Sathyogita, her mother, her friends, the wife of Prthviraja 


and the Princess of Karnataka in the guise of an attendant 


in the palace of Jayacandra, Prthviraja is considered as 
an upstart and enemy by Jayacandra, while his daughter 
Jeeply in love with Prthviraja. In the beginning of 
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the play, Satnyogita is sad because of her father's deci- 
sion to marry her off according to Swayamvara rites, King 
Jayacandra, not knowing the reasons of her sadness, asks his 
wife to find out. The mother, though inher daughter's 
confidence, knowing Jayacandra well enough, tries to dis- 
suade the princess. But the Rajput girl is firm in her choice 
and decides to face the consequences of her father’s rage 
than be fickle in her love. Jayacandra, in his anger, sends 
her away toa distant fortress. Sathyogita sends a message 
to her lover from that exile just asthe ancient heroine 
Rukmiņī did; and requests him to come and rescue her. By 
the efforts of Karnataki, and the influence ofthe queen, 
Prthviraja succeeds in carrying away the princess. In the 
end, Jayacandra is pacified and he goes v» Delhi in order to 
perform the marriage of his daughter according to her own 
desire, and gives her his blessings. 


There are enough evidences throughout the play to 
show the changing ideals of society. According to history, 
Sathyogita is courageous enough to cast the Varamala on 
the statue of King Prthviraja, inthe open assembly and 
defy her own father, In this play also, the girl does not lack 
in courage to follow her heart’s dictates, But, atthe same 
time, she shows due obedience to her parents, and also 
consideration for her family prestige, What she could not 
achieve, openly, she tries and achieves by tact. Sarnyogita 
as portrayed by Dr. Yajitika combines in her all the fine 
qualities inherent in a girl of noble lineage. 

The queen mother is an ideal mother as well as an ideal 
wife, She understands her husband and her daughter equally 
well, and is loving, patient and tactful enough to manage 
everything smoothly. Madanika, and the other friends of 
Sathyogita also show the same refinement and culture that 
characterises the princess and the queen. Karnataki IstaitypE 
by herself, She appears on the stage in the guise of a danci 
girl though her character and behaviour belies the appea- 
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rance. In the course of the play, her identity is revealed and 
the revelation only ennobles her all the more. She is really 
the Princess of Karnataka, who is in love with Prthviraja 
and takes the guise of a dancing-girl inso that she may be 
of service to the man whom she loved. When the message 
of Sathyogita is received by Prthviraja, she is sent to Jaya- 
candra’s court in order to find out the real situation and 
also to find ways and means to carry the princess away 
according to the request of the latter. Throughout, this 
maiden impresses us as the highest ideal of selfless love and 
sacrifice. 


Ichhini Kumari, the wife of Prthviraja is another female 
character in this play. Her husband is faithful and loving to 
her. His affection for her is not fickle. It is more due to 
chivalry than anything else that Prthviraja accepts the plea 
of Princess Sarnyogita. He has full confidence in his wife, 
unlike the heroes of our ancient plays, who made their wives 
a possession to be enjoyed. Prthviraja actually shares all 
his responsibilities with her. When he was called upon to 
leave the kingdom for a while, he puts all responsibility 
on her.? 


Dr. Yajiiika shows the veil to be a sign of respect to 
elders and those whom one respects. This idea is made clear 
by the statement of Karnataki in the court of Jayacandra, 
where, she puts on her veil, as soon as she recognises the 
disguised Prthviraja. When she was questioned as to the 
reason why she, a courtesan, should cover her face in the 
presence af anyone, she answers, “Seeing the friend of my 
previous master, I covered my face to show respect to him 
(the master). That king is the only man before whom I feel 
bashful, even as the night before the sun.”? 
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By her soliloquy, the audience is informed of her real 
feelings for King Prthviraja. It was because of her love and 
respect for him that she was able to recognise his identity 
even in disguise, and the natural feeling made her automati- 
cally cover her head when suddenly she was brought face to 
face with him. After the first moment of surprise was over, 
she realised her duty, that, she has to save him from being 
recognised by his enemies, amongst whom he had come for 
the sake of Sathyogita. Weare aware of the custom pre- 
valent in North India, even today, of women covering their 
heads before their elders, and all those to whom they have 
to show respect. Thus, covering the head isa token of 
respect, and the words of Karnataki go to prove this. 


The behaviour, conversation and manners of all the 
‘women characters in this play give evidence enough to prove 
the comparative freedom enjoyed by women in that era. The 
intelligence, cleverness and fine sense of dignity shown by 
the various women throughout the play are proofs for the 
good opinion the author has about women in general, in 
contrast to the poets of the previous centuries. Although, 
this too is a love-story, like the Rukmintparinaya or the 
Subhadraharana, the difference in the behaviour-pattern 
of the heroines there, and in this later play, has its own story 
to tell. It plainly indicates the renaissance in the position of 
women during the present century. 

The Pratapavijayam is another drama by the same 
author, dealing with the story of the struggle between Rana 
Pratap of Chittore and Emperor Akbar. The only women 
characters presented herein are the sister of Bhagwanadasa, 
the sister of Prthviraja Rathore, a courtier in Akbar’s court. 
Both these ladies seem to be introduced to show the heroism, 
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self-respect and self-confidence evinced by Rajput women 
when occasion arose. The story has more to do with battles, 
struggles and diplomacy, than normal life. 


The Chhatrapati-Samrajyam, which treats the third 
phase of the Muslim rule in India, tells us about the glorious 
incidents during the ascent of Sivaji, the Maharastra-Chief 
to the throne. Sakhibai, his wife, and Jijabai, his mother, 
are the important female characters depicted. Both are 
shown as lending a helping hand tothe chief in all matters 
concerning the kingdom as well as ordinary life. His words 
to his wife are proof enough to show what the woman’s 
position was in his experience. He says in one place, “En- 
couraging me when I am off to the battle-field, taking 
care of me when I come back tired, pacifying me when I am 
agitated, and humouring me when Iam tired and worn out, 
you are the real giver of happiness at all times,” Her answer 
is quite natural, though very significant. She says, “My 
Lord, it is only the duty of the real Ksatriya wife, who is 
the companion in all dharmas—Sahadharmacarini.” 

The position of woman as the supplement and comple- 
ment of man seems to be emphasised by the author again and 
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again in this and similar statements. The mother, as the 
most honoured soul in Indian life, is seen in the reverence 
that Sivaji shows to his mother, Throughout the play, we 
find that Sivaji is depending on the blessings of his own 
mother, and the helps of Divine Mother Bhavani Who 
alone has a place in his reverence equalling to that for his 
mother. The greatness of women, and their value as wives 
and mothers in the lives of human-beings are very much em- 
phasised by this author almost at every step in all his three 
plays. Still, women are not shown as coming out in the 
open very freely. We have already seen the use of veil as 
a token of respect to the elders in the earliest plays. In 
this one, the stage-direction is found saying, “enter the 
queen and the queen-mother within the inner apartment.” 
While the serious matters of the court orthe kingdom 
are discussed, the women are participating, but not sitting 
along with the men. They have special seats within hearing, 
arranged in the inner apartments. We are reminded of the 
practice of women belonging to the big Zamindar families 
managing the affairs from behind the curtains, which was 
prevalent in Bengal and other North Indian provinces, till 
very late in the present century itself. The manager of the 
estate or other responsible employee used to be called to 
the inner apartments, and the mistress used to speak to him 
and give him the necessary instructions from behind the 
curtain. This was really the transition period, when women 
were beginning to come out and take their own place in all 
things that mattered, After the stern and strict seclusion of 
women for many centuries, the dawn wasin sight for women 
once more. Dr. Yajiika is witnessing and reproducing this 
renaissance in his plays. 

The Maharastrian women were always bold and heroic 
as the Rajput women and the women of Kerala in the 
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South. Unlike in the North, women in the South were Nevég 
in seclusion. The influence of Jijabai and Sakhiba Sve? 
the Maharastra Chief is a well-known historical fact, Dr 
Yajiiika chose these facts and dramatised them, ata time 
when example and precept, both were needed to encourage 
heroism and patriotism in the country, specially among the 
women who were the mothers of the nation. 


Amaramangalam, by Paiicanana Tarkaratnacarya is 
another play tracing its source to the history of the Rajput 
kingdom of Mewar. The theme of this play isthe re-capture 
of Chittore from the Mughal Emperor. Many drastic chan- 
ges have been made in the body-plot of the play, the most 
important being, the introduction of the queen—the wife of 
Amarasimha—who is actually shown as wholly responsible 
for the victory of Amarasithha. Thus, it is the nobility and 
strength of woman that is upheld, though indirectly, in this 
play. In the introduction of the book, it is clearly said, that 
all the women characters here are inventions of the author.’ 
Needless to say that the invention must have been made 
with some particular purpose in view. 

__ Even as Kalidasa raised Dusyanta to the height of an 
ideal hero, full of noble qualities, so also Sri Tarkacarya has 
made out Amarasimha, the dissipated son of the noble Rana 
Pratap, to be a really heroic and patriotic king, worthy of 
his ancestors. The conquest of Chittore by Amarasimha 
with the clever and timely help of his wife, and the conse- 
quent disgrace of Manasimha in the Moghul court, form 
the main story of this play. The dissipated life of Amara- 
sirhha, is represented as a means, the king used to deceive his 
opponents, This is a masterly touch of the poet to.add to the 
glory of his hero, which moulded the infamous story of 
Amarasithha, as found in history, into such a noble form. 
The madness of Manasirhha and the suicide of his simple 
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d Subala, Vira, the courtesan, her 


The queen, her frien 
och Bihar namely Vana- 


old mother Jaratī, the Princess of Ko 
lata, and the Bhairavi from Orissa, are the female charac- 


ters, portrayed herein. The queen isa noble and heroic 
woman, quite a worthy successor to Padmini and Karmavati. 
She is adorned with all the qualities required by the drama- 
turgist for a Mahadevi, and belongs to the type called 
Svadhinapatika by them. She represents a harmonious com- 
bination of Dharini and Sita as portrayed by Kalidasa, and 
also of Sakuntala as seen in the Mahabharata. The love and 
broad-mindedness of Dharini, the self-confidence and anxiety 
for the fame and welfare of her husband shown by Sita, 
and the courage and self-dependence of Sakuntala, of the 
Mahabharata, are manifest together in this queen. Her 
eagerness to console even Vira, whom she knows to bea 
rivalin her love,is indeed extraordinary. Her nobility 
and generosity are such that the courtesan who came with 
the intention of destroying the dynasty as a whole, herself 
gets converted into a devoted follower and well-wisher. 
It is true that her love for the king was a strong element 
that contributed towards this conversion. But, her final 
submission has its root cause, in the noble character of the 
queen herself as is readily accepted by Vira. 
Amarasimha is always careful to seek the opinion and 
advices of his wise queen. While serious-political questions 
are discussed, the king specially informs the queen. and asks 
her to-be at hand to get first-hand knowledge of the whole 
situation." Evidences of her active participation in politics 
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are many." Her advice to teach the parrots to repeat the 
insulting words used by Pratapa Simha at an earlier time 
and to leave them near the palace is a proof of her cleverness 
and knowledge of psychology.? The king himself recogniseg 
the wisdom of his wife without any hesitation.’ The courage 
and wisdom of the queen as praised by the Kancuki gives us 
an idea asto all the activities of the queen which ensure 
success for the king and his army.’ The quick resourcefulness 
of the queen is shown in the episode of her acting as the 
Goddess of Chittore. When the soldiers were losing heart, 
and almost running away, she climbs up the Nyagrodhatree 
near by, and speaks the words of blessings, which acted 
aS magic on the failing spirit of the army. Her words put 
new life into the disheartened Rajputs and the result was 
undoubted victory. The king is aware of the greatness of 
his wife, and is also willing to accept it openly. He unreser- 
vedly accepts, “You are my teacher in politics; you are the 
persevering disciple to me in the science of war; in all dan- 
gers, you are the strong-hearted minister; and you are also 
E me 
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the real friend and wife who is the same in weal or woe.” 
We hear an echo of the words of Ajainthe Raghuvaméa, 
though in different circumstances.” 

All this being thus, still, this noble woman never even 
once forgets her womanhood, or the fact that her place is 
within the house in normal conditions. She says, “The en- 
thusiasm and energetic action of women exists only when the 
husband is present, not otherwise.”® When everything is said 
and done, and the final end is achieved, the queen decides to 
go back to her rightful place. She accepts that she acted on 
her husband's advice when she took the guise of a soldier 
and entered the battlefield to help him. In so many words, 
she makes it clear that she feels shy about the whole thing 
when she remembers it in ordinary times.! She hastens to 
return to the inner apartments of the palace.’ Though all 
this is true, the queen, who ought to be beside the king at 
the time of the celebration of victory, is absent. The com- 
plete omission of her at that glorious moment sets one still 
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thinking—why. Why has the author left her out ? Is it be. 
cause he wishes to show that the woman prefersto be always 
in the back-ground as the-guardian angel and to avoid. the 
limelight ? Or -does he still think that the control of the 
back-door is the best suited job for the really strong and 
noble woman? The answer has yet to be sought, Perhaps, 
the author thought that though the worth of woman is 
proved, the time is not ripe enough for her to come out to 
accept publicly the glory that she so well deserves. 


Subala is the trusted friend of the queen. Sheisa 
devoted friend, trusted companion, constant well-wisher and 
most ‘obedient attendant of the queen. Her courage is 
proved by her following the king as a body-guard in the 
guise of aman. The king is only reflecting the general feel- 
ing when he says, ‘Subala ! It is indeed the greatness of our 
motherland Mewar, that even noble women like you accept 
the guise ofa man, leaving the soft qualities common to 
women, to act as heroic and hard as hundred. heroes put 
together.”? In every thing that the queen does, Subala has 
a hand, and we see that she is almost the counterpart of 
the heroic saviour of Chittore. aa 


Vira is a type by herself.. She is a courtesan by birth, 
and is sent by Manasimhato Chittore to deceive Amara- 
sihha. She enters the court of the Rajput king in the guise 
of a princess in distress with. her attendant, who is none 
other‘than her old mother Jarati inthe guise of a servant. 
The idea is:to’ seduce Amara, and finally to. entrap him. 
The old woman is always nagging her daughter for not 
doing what she has-come to achieve. But, the girl's ow? 
innate goodness is awakened by.the .noble qualities of the 
king andthe queen. She finds herself helpless because of 
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her love and admiration for the king. After entering the 

palace of the Rajput king, Vira becomes a changed person. 
Ate begins to. get disgusted with her own profession and con- 
duct. Her noble nature rebels against the way she has to 
treat her own mother; though it was at the instigation of the 
latter herself.1 This is only one of the many small instances 
which go to prove her real nature. Finally she is convinced 
of her mistake in trying to deceive the good king and queen 
and firmly refuses to continue on the same lines. It’ is then 
that old Jarati- decides to do herself what her daughter 
refused. todo. The conversation between Vira and her 
mother in the second act of the play, is an eye-opener to the 
characters of both. 

Jarati is a typical courtesan with all the convictions 
and beliefs that such women generally have. It is she who 
manages the whole show of the plot hatched by Manasimha 
against the king of Mewar, making her daughter only the 
bait. She was sureof the implicit obedience of her daushter 
till they entered the presence of King Amarasimha and his 
noble queen. But, once there, the whole situation changed. 
The magnetism of the good people was irresistable to che 
simple girl who was herself good and noble by nature. The 
old woman tries her level best to corrupt the girl. Her idea 
about women is that they should be just as flowers are ce 
bees as far as men are concerned and should alwaystrr to 
intoxicate men by throwing different baits to attract them. 
When she found that she has no influence over her daughter 
any more, she felt sure that the king and queen are very 
bad because they have led her daughter the wrong way. 
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After this, she herself decides to destroy the enemies, But 
unfortunately, for herself, and her benefactor Manasithha 
she is detected and defeated in her purpose by faithful 
followers of the king and queen, 

There are two more female characters in this play, 
Vanalata, the wife of Manasirbha and a Bhairavi, who is very 
devoted to the simple and innocent Vanalata. .Vanalata is 
the princess of Kooch Bihar, married to Manasitmha for 
political ends. The girl herself is a loving and a devoted 
wife to this servant of the Mughal Emperor, but her love 
and devotion is not at all reciprocated. Manasimha isa 
politician, pure and simple, and he has no time for any hu- 
mane considerations. This poor girl is lonely and sad, with 
the only support of the Bhairavi, who is sent to her by the 
queen mother of Kooch Bihar to look after the interests of 
her daughter, whose plight, the mother understood with her 
natural insight.! Vanalata, being a foreigner, does not know 
Sanskrit and so Bhairavi is forced to talk in Prakrt.* 

The little that we see of Vanalata is enough to tell us 
that she is really a Vanalata—a creeper of the wilderness, a 
child of Mother Nature—as innocent asa deer, who is 
feeling uncomfortable and unhappy in the new surroundings 
of her husband’s palace. She is living in hopes which are 
never fulfilled because of the soldierly nature of Manasimha 
whose one end and aim in life is to destroy Mewar. When 
he completely fails in this mission of his, he loses favour 
with the emperor whom he served all his life, and that is 
the end of all his lifework also. Naturally, he goes mad, 
and in his madness treats his wife in such a way, that 
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the disappointed girl commits suicide to relieve herself of 
her agceny. 


Reading through the whole play, we find, we are car- 
ried ontoa high moral plane, where women with their 
love, spirit of sacrifice, heroism and simplicity, have created 
a new world. Though good and evil are shown in their 
respective capacities, the net result isan elevation of the 
moral standard, where the brilliant, but cool lustre of 
women is predominent. Though there are many other 
Sanskrit plays written in the present century on similar 
themes, none of them has reached this height in depicting 
women with so much natural glory, and innocent yet elevat- 
ing simplicity. 


M. M. Haridasa Siddhantavagiga is another writer, 
who took up the incidents of this period for dramatisation. 
This name is not in any way unknown to the scholars of the 
present century. His tremendous achievement in the Sans- 
krit world, the edition of the Mahabharata, with the Sans- 
krit commentary and the Bengali translation, a book consti- 
tuting of 159 parts and 50,000 pages, is now before the public 
as a monument to his love of Sanskrit and his own scholar- 
ship. This great soul has found time to play with the ordi- 
nary type of people also, and has condescended to enrich 
the dramatic literature and fulfil the aim of true poetry. 
The result we find in three dramas, the Vangiyapratapam, 
the Mewarapratapam and the Sivajivijayam, all published 
in the last one decade, 


The first play deals with the incidents in Bengal when 
Sherkhan was the ruler there, and Akbar was ruling over 
India. There are three women characters and a few dancing- 
girls presented on the stage. The conditions described in 
the play remind us of a time when the conquerors were 
suppressing the conquered, and the life, property, honour and 
religion of the Hindus were at stake. Sankara, one of the 
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After this, she herself decides to destroy the 
unfortunately, for herself, and her benefacto 
she is detected and defeated in her purpos 
followers of the king and queen. 

There are two more female characters in this play, 
Vanalata, the wife of Manasirbha and a Bhairavi, who is very 
devoted to the simple and innocent Vanalata. .Vanalata is 
the princess of Kooch Bihar, married to Manasithha for 
political ends. The girl herself is a loving and a devoted 
wife to this servant of the Mughal Emperor, but her love 
and devotion is not at all reciprocated. Manasithha isa 
politician, pure and simple, and he has no time for any hu- 
mane considerations. This poor girl is lonely and sad, with 
the only support of the Bhairavi, who is sent to her by the 
queen mother of Kooch Bihar to look after the interests of 
her daughter, whose plight, the mother understood with her 
natural insight.! Vanalata, being a foreigner, does not know 
Sanskrit and so Bhairavi is forced to talk in Prakrt. 

The little that we see of Vanalata is enough to tell us 
that she is really a Vanalata—a creeper of the wilderness, a 
child of Mother Nature—as innocent asa deer, who is 
feeling uncomfortable and unhappy in the new surroundings 
of her husband’s palace. She is living in hopes which are 
never fulfilled because of the soldierly nature of Manasimha 
whose one end and aim in life is to destroy Mewar. When 
he completely fails in this mission of his, he loses favour 
with the emperor whom he served all his life, and that is 
the end of all his lifework also. Naturally, he goes mad, 
and in his madness treats his wife in such a way, that 
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the disappointed girl commits suicide to relieve herself of 
her agceny. 


Reading through the whole play, we find, we are car- 
ried ontoa high moral plane, where women with their 
love, spirit of sacrifice, heroism and simplicity, have created 
a new world. Though good and evil are shown in their 
respective capacities, the net result isan elevation of the 
moral standard, where the brilliant, but cool lustre of 
women is predominent. Though there are many other 
Sanskrit plays written in the present century on similar 
themes, none of them has reached this height in depicting 
women: with so much natural glory, and innocent yet elevat- 
ing simplicity. 


M. M. Haridasa Siddhantavagiga is another writer, 
who took up the incidents of this period for dramatisation. 
This name is not in any way unknown to the scholars of the 
present century. His tremendous achievement in the Sans- 
krit world, the edition of the Mahabharata, with the Sans- 
krit commentary and the Bengali translation, a book consti- 
tuting of 159 parts and 50,000 pages, is now before the public 
as a monument to his love of Sanskrit and his own scholar- 
ship. This great soul has found time to play with the ordi- 
nary type of people also, and has condescended to enrich 
the dramatic literature and fulfil the aim of true poetry. 
The result we find in three dramas, the Vangiyapratapam, 
the Mewarapratapam and the Sivajivijayam, all published 


in the last one decade, 


The first play deals with the incidents in Bengal when 
Sherkhan was the ruler there, and Akbar was ruling over 
India. There are three women characters and a few dancing- 
girls presented on the stage. The conditions described in 
the play remind usof a time when the eae TR 
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main characters, describes the situation clearly enough! 

Sankaracakravarti, a Bengali Brahmin, Persecuted by 
Nawab Sherkhan, leaves his wife, home and relations and 
takes refuge with King Pratapaditya, son of Vikramaditya 
of Yashore. Pratapa, though heir to the throne, is not very 
much liked by his father because ofa Prophecy that he 
would become the murderer of his father. The play relates 
how he was sent to the court of Akbar on the Pretext of 
seeing the world and acquiring more experience, how he rose 
in favour with the Emperor, and how finally he conquered 
the Nawab and established hisown rule over Bengal. It is 
really the description of a series of battles between the 
Yavanas and the army of Bengal led'by Pratapaditya and 
his two trusted friends. 

The heroic sentiment is predominent. Still, there are 
two female characters: one, Kalyani, the wife of Sankara, 
and the other, Padma, the wife of Pratipaditya. We hear 
about Kalyani in the first act itself, when Sankara says, that 
he had to leave his beloved wife to her fate, because he 
himself was persecuted by the Nawab for no rhyme or 
teason. He is also anxious about her, because he knows, she 
may be tortured by the enemies. It isin the third act that 
we-come face to face with her. Though left alone with only 
a maid-in-attendance, Kalyani shows full self-confidence and 
Courage. Her honour is valuable to her, and she has no 
intention of surrendering herself to any one. The little we 
see of her on the stage, is enough to convince us of the 
heroic nature and noble character of the women. as seen by 
the present author. It is not the fickle-minded, frail and 
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pleasure-loving creature that is conceived by him when he 
thinks of a woman. Kalyani stands against the Yavanas as 
much as she can, and then she is saved by the timely arrival 
of her husband with Pratapaditya, and is sent to the pro- 
tection of the Prince’s wife, who is also a very devoted and 
obedient woman as could be seen from the glimpse that we 
get of her in the sixth act of the play. 


Vama, the maid-servant of Kalyani, is a courageous 
and generous character, staking her all in the service of 
her mistress. Though a poor servant-woman, sheshows the 
innate goodness and reliability of women, in contrast with 
the frailty of women as propagated in the earlier days. 


There are a few dancing-girls brought before the 
Nawab for his enjoyment. Some of them are willing slaves 
to the pleasure-seeking Nawab, while the others are capti- 
ves of war, who are compelled by every method to sur- 
render themselves to the lust of the man. The fifth act 
well serves its purpose of exposing the cruel and villainous 
ways of the Muslim ruler towards his Hindu subjects. 


Of all the female characters depicted in the play, 
Kalyani is the ideal that the poet wishes to hold up to the 
people for emulation and admiration. It is only proper 
thata play, written at the time of the renaissance in the 
social life of India, upholds the heroic sentiment and courage 
in woman as the redeeming features that would help her to 
come back to her own, in every walk of life. 

; The pages of Rajput history are full of the sacrifices 
and heroic deeds of their women, who considered their hon- 
our more valuable than life itself, The next play of the 


same author deals with the same period of Rajput history:as 
hero of the play. 


treated by Yajňika, Rana Pratap is the cout 
and it deals with the incidents that happened ae oe 
struggle with Emperor Akbar. Kamala, the wife si 7 Ra 
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few dancing-girls are presented in this play, 

Each of these characters has a stor 
way and a little lesson to teach to pos 
wife of Prthviraja Rathore is forced t 
Bazar, which is presented in the seco 
Mahilamela. The lady finds out, accidentally, the impli- 
cations of attending this mela, and tries successfully to 
escape from attending it. Though we meet with her only 
in this connection, we know her character fully well within 
those few minutes. She is a chip from the old block; a spark 
from the fiery Rajput women, who taught their children by 
example and precept, that honour and character are the 
most precious jewels of womanhood. The way in which she 
manages to escape from the Mahilamela, isin itself a pointer 


towards her self-dependence, determination, presence of 
mind and courage. 


y to tellin her own 
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Gauri, the wife of Rana Pratap is another type. She 
shows us another aspect of the Rajput women—the soft, 
loving, suffering and patient wife and mother. She is brave 
and understanding enough to follow the Rana in his hard- 
ships, which he voluntarily accepted for the sake of the 
honour of his motherland. Her life isan example of the 
homely type of the Rajput woman, who is loyal and devo- 
ted to her husband in weal or woe. 


Indira is only a child. But, in her shines the spark of 
future glory, which unfortunately is put out by the uns 
bearable sufferings she had to undergo due to the exile, her 
father was taking upon himself for the sake of his country: 
The dancing-girls and the door-keeper are true to the nature 


s 
of the general characters they are expected to represent 4 
seen in the world. 


The third play by the same author, treats with the 
incidents of later history, where the Maharastra-Chief Sivail 
tose to power, at a time when the people of India were be p 
cending the steps of cultural and social glory. It is stated 10 
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the introduction that the idea of staging such a play is to 
encourage the spirit of self-respect and freedom. 

The play begins with the student-life of Sivananda, and 


ends with his becoming the Chhatrapati, the emperor of the 
Maharastra. According to the acclaimed aim, the play is 
bound to be predominated by heroic sentiment; but that does 
not necessarily keep women characters out of the modern 
plays, as we have already had Opportunities to observe, 
Jayanti Devi, the mother of Sivaji, Muktakesi, the Bhairavi 
who is the friend and helper of the former, are the main 
female characters. Apart from these, there isthe queen, 
the wife of Sivaji, and also the Brahmini, the wife of 


Maheswarasastri, 

Jayanti Devi, the mother of Sivaji, is first presented in 
the fourth act of the play. She appears to be discontented, 
at the very outset, because of her being a woman.” The 
conversation between Bhairavi and Jayanti Devi reflects the 
conflicting ideas about the position of women in society at 
the time of the dawn of freedom. The first part of this act 
is a discussion between the two friends, in which the queen- 
mother is finally convinced of the greatness of women and 
also the justice in restricting women by rulesand not men. 
The whole system of the Hindu law concerning women’s 
conduct is explained here ina very interesting and con- 
vincing way. The greatness of women, the necessity of 
her being devoted to one man only, the rules against widow- 
remarriage, and such other things are discussed clearly for 


the first time in detail. 
We find a definite contrast between the mother and 


father of Sivananda. While the woman is rightly angry 
1. ga: — àa fg arene ad qa eareltarat wre T T ART 
aa fag iaag: | Ś. Ch. I. p. 3 

2.5 A? og l 
aAA ? a¢ fafaonsfer aaar 6 Ch. IV. p. 38 


3. S. Ch. IV. p. 38-41 
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at the unjust actions of the Muslim ruler against Sahanath 
he himself, the man, who actually should have been dis d 
ted, is treating the whole thing asa matter of course T 
isthe woman who is roused at the injustice and dao 
heaped upon the people by the ruler.? 

Muktakesi clearly states that Sivaji is, what he is, 
only due to the teachings, guidance and influence of his 
mother.” In the sixth act, once more, we have proofs of the 
queen Mother’s heroism and clear insight into situations, 
While Sivaji is fighting at Bijapur and Shaistakhan takes 
the opportunity to attack Poona, it is the skill and courage 
of Jayanti Devi that saves the situation and makes it 
possible for everyone to take shelter in the strong fort at 
Parnagala.? Again, when everything seems to be lost, and 
all men seem to be devoid of life and strength, it is she who 
comes forward with courage and self-confidence and de- 
cides to take the law into her own hands. She is not aware 
of the difficult conditions of the day. She regrets that the 


L sai (amia) at: Pret raaa: 1 vere, ete a 
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Brahmins, the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas have become 
equally weak and useless.’ Still, she will not lose hopes. 
“I shall take the lead ifnot the men, and put back the 
society in its place,” she says confidently.? Sheis angry 
and ashamed that even Sivaji, who has been trained in the 
traditions of the great heroes of the ancient days, is failing 
in his duty and is behaving like a coward.’ When she was 
told that he is not a coward, but is only awaiting the oppor- 
tunity, she loses all patience and says, “Let these wret- 
ched men wait for loopholes to get at the enemy; I shall in 
the meantime, organise a women’s army and cross over the 
vast ocean of these enemies.” It is not clear from the play, 
1. arifa aRar Precsrat arg: 
firdfat ga fafat faaam: atatan: afaa: | 
şa faufaafaats maa qE sa 
ya: paaga gga feaa: 11 
Ś. Ch. VI. 4 
2 Aai mag Taft sfage tafe ag aat 
afia amigi aaea enma maaNaT 
aa Twas 1 Ś. Ch. VI. p, 58 
3. aaia a Raa RAA 
siger aeaa iA TF | 
Asaa T aa ya Taan: 
f maa gase arag: U 
§. Ch. VI. 7 
4. aariaa mga ag afate | ang ai- 
anfii rama: 1 d fa fafa Fret fia — 
TA q E ET 
yeaa RE Fa EE A | 
aao f iaaa e A 


ee afafa Tear TET 1 
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whether she actually entered the battle-field or n 
we hear of Sivaji in the meantime winning back his capital 
The next we hear of Jayanti Devi, is from Maheéwara ie 
gives news to Bhaskara, about the parents of Sivaji. Though 
Sahanatha is dead, broken-hearted due to the imprisonment 
of Sivaji, the queen-mother has decided not to burn herself 
with her husband, but to live and see the victory of her 
son.’ Of course, history tells us that Sati was not com- 
pulsory among the Maharastrians, though that was a customi 
which was honoured by all the North-Indian people. Itis 
the reality that the poet is representing; but the very 
fact, that the poet is willing to leave the traditional ideals 
and show factual history, isan indication of the change of 
times and also the taste of the audience. Lastly, we meet 
with this noble queen, at the height of her glory, when she 
witnesses the coronation of her son, and decorates him with 
sandal-wood and gives him her blessings to rule as the pro- 
tector and preserver of the cow and the Brahmins, like the 
ancient kings, Rama, Yudhisthira and Nala.” 

Throughout the’ play, the queen-mother seems to be 
leading the course of action. It is her teachings, her training, 
her chidings and blessings, that led the young boy, Sivananda, 
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from victory to victory, inspite of the difficulties and defeats 
that he had to face at every step. Though this life-history of 
the Maharastra Chief has been dramatised more than once in 
the present period itself, in no other work do we find the 
facts of history so prominently displayed about the part 
Sivaji’s mother played inhis life. Even in the three plays of 
the same author, women donot seem to have got this pro- 
minence as in this character particularly. Here, for the first 
time, a woman is portrayed with all the qualities required to 
stem the tide of deterioration that was overwhelming the 
society. Sri Sidhantavagiga has done a great service to the 
society and the humanity asa whole, inthus depicting women 
in their true perspective. Kalyani in the Vangiyapratapam 
and Kamala in the Mewarapratapam, are only showing the 
first sparks of the torch, namely the real Indian womanhood 
which flames out in the character of Jayanti Devi, in his last 
play. Those two are courageous, self-confident and also care- 
ful to keep their purity at any cost. But, in this third ideal, 
we have the real Sakti, the power that is capable of leading 
mankind to eternal victory. For, when the eventful play is 
finished, the climax of victory attained, and Sivananda is 
crowned as the all-powerful king, we are able tosee a divine 
image, the protecting and saving deity, acalm cool, and 
dignified mother, with eyes full of happy tears at the vic- 
tory of her son, standing in the shade far behind and looking 
into the distant future, uttering a blessing to posterity. This 
Portrait of the mother is a special gift to India asa whole 
and particularly to the Indian womanhood, from the revered 
Preceptor. 


The wife of Sivaji is seen only inthe last act where 
she is participating as the Ardhangini—the better-half—of 
the king. The other female characters are just brought in 
to continue the course of action; and they do not show any 
special characteristics. The wife of MaheSwara portrays the 
typical Brahmin wife who is concerned only with her house- 
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hold affairs and nothing else in this 
mendicant woman, a real friend and 
and one who helps not only her frien bike 
to understand things in their proper perspective. She tn 
contrast tomany mendicant women, we have hitherto met 
inthe Sanskrit dramatic arena. Of course, there is some 
resemblance between this Bhairavi and the Bhairavi whom 
we saw at the court of Manasirmha as the companion and 
protector of Vanalata. But, Muktakesi here isa real mendi- 
cant who combines in herself learning and worldly wisdom 
for the sake of the good of humanity. The element of per- 
sonal interest, the Parivrajika shows in the Malavikagni- 
mitra, seems to have taken a wide latitude now, as shown in 
this Bhairavi, who, though the friend of the queen, even as 
the former, is still making all her efforts towards the wel- 
fare of not one individual, but of the nation asa whole. 
There is much in common between the two, the Parivrajika 
portrayed by Kalidasa hundreds of years before and the 
Bhairavi painted by Sri Sidhantavagiéa in the present era. 


Allthe historical plays that we dealt with hitherto, 
concern themselves with the incidents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Those were troublous times, when 
constant feuds between Ksatriya princes and Muslim kings 
were going on. Most of the incidents shown in the plays are 
not in any way fictitious. But, the Sanskrit plays written 
during those times, do not tell us about these heroic women 
who considered their honour more valuable than their lives 
and preferred to die honourably than live in shame. It is 
very significant that these stories were never taken 2$ 
themes for plays, as we have already noticed. On the ee 
hand, the plays written then, were only apologies to *¢4 
dramas and the themes were either allegorical or drawn ion 
the remote past of the Pauranika days. The general trem 
of those plays clearly shows the deterioration of women 1 
all walks of life. On the other hand, the women, taken from 


world. Muktakeg isa 
helper of Jayanti Devi, 
d but the audience 


` 
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those days, but portrayed in the twentieth century, show a 
very different state of affairs. The queen,the courtesan, 
the servant and sage, all show a noble height of character 
and conduct, that any nation can feel proud of. 


This discrepancy in facts and presentation, calls for an 
explanation. We do not have to go farto see the cause. 
The heroism, courage, self-respect and self-sacrificing spirit 
of the Rajput women were bywords, even in the mediaeval 
days. Still, neither those women nor their stories were 
brought forward and made immortal by the dramatists of the 
day. Even the characters such as Draupadi, Damayanti and 
Savitri were either ignored or shown as lifeless, stereotyped 
and love-stricken. The idea of any goodness in women had 
become something impossible in those days and the poets did 
not care to bring before the prejudiced audience anything that 
would offend their convictions. After Jayadeva, the plays 
seem to have deteriorated to mere toys meant to please the 
ordinary child-like minds of the general public. But, the latter 
half of the 18th century, showed a fast changing outlook on 
life as we have already seen. The twentieth century has seen 
many changes in the life of the people in general. One of 
the most important change is the awakening among the 

women. The battle for freedom in full swing forced the 
women also to the fore-front and gave them the much needed 
inspiration and initiative. “Man and woman are equal in 
status, but, not identical. They area peerless pair being 
complementary to one another; each helps the other, so that 
without the one the existence of the other cannot be con- 
ceived; and therefore, it follows as a necessary corollary from 
these facts that any thing that will impair the (tatus of 
either of them will involve the equal ruin of both.” These 
words of Mahatma Gandhi seem to have been understood by 
the nation, and thatled to a revival in the position of women. 


mental 
The realisation of the power of women as strength, 


i, Mahatma Gandhi ; Women and Social Injustice: P. 5 
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and spiritual, is what is seen in these 


Sare presented 
change in times 
» We see that 


be written and 
staged not only in Sanskrit, but in all the modern Indian 


languages also, as we shall see in the next chap 


now. This, of course, is the reflection of the 
and the mentality of the people in genera] 


ter. 
Another interesting historical play written during this 
period is a farce called Canda-Tandava, based on some facts 
of the last World War. The author says in his foreward, 
“This little work represents an imaginary picture of horrors 
sketched on the basis of the information regarding the last 
World War. It also portrays the reverse side of the Picture 


with reference to India which is thought to be an abode of 
peace.”! 


It is a play of serio-comic nature, and was performed 
at the historic yajña that was conducted in Delhi, in 1944, 
This play consists of two acts. The first act is led bya 
Russian leader, and all the Western Powers are shown as 
fighting with each other. Greed and anger personified are 
indicated as the source of this violent dance of the various 
nations. Towards the end of the first act, these evil person- 
alities are shown as approaching India, The second act shows 
the approach of Himsa, the beloved of the three, namely 
Krodha, Lobha and Papa-Purusa as going on to Bharata, but 
she is frightened of Ahimsa, who is ruling there.” The others 
drag heron, Then a man carrying things for worship enters 
the scene, and is attacked by the three evil personalities. 


Faith incarnate enters in time and at his very appearance, 
E, 


1. Ch. Ta, Introduction. p. 1 F 
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the evil personifications disappear and the man goes forward 
to join the yajfia. 

This play is more or less in the strain of the allegorical 
plays of the earlier centuries. The abstract qualities are 
brought forward, such as anger, greed, violence, etc., and 
then the historical facts also are presented as cause and effect 
in a nut-shell. This can be taken as a historical play in so far 
as that it depicts some incidents of the last World War at 
random. The women characters are only Hithsa and Ahimsa, 
both abstract qualities personified. 


Bharata-Vijayam and Gandhi-Vijayam are two other 
most modern Sanskrit plays based on history, though they 
are actually very topical, in so far that they both are drama- 
tising contemporary history, almost true to the letter, 
Mathura Prasad Dikshit, whose social plays and two reli- 
gious plays, we have already studied, is the author of these 
two also. They deal with the incidents connected with the 
enslavement and independence of India. In the first play, the 
happenings of the one hundred and fifty years of British 
rule over India, are dramatised, and it ends with the achieve- 
ment of Independence. The second is a play in two acts, 
tracing the careerof Mahatma Gandhi. The first act deals 
with the incidentsin South Africa, and the second, those 
in India, up till the Independence. As both these are dealing 
with contemporary history, there is very little scope for the 
play of imagination and poeticlicence. The audience will 
be actually experiencing once more, the same things, that 
many of them had undergone on various occasions. The 
Pictures of those incidents which are very near to our hearts 
are pictured in such forceful words, that we seem to be liv- 
ing in those days once again. One peculiarity inthe Bharata- 
vijayam is that most of the characters are representative 
in nature, and so do. not serve usforany critical study of 
personalities. ; 

Bharatamata, her friend, and the Rani of Jhansi are 
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the only female characters presented. Mother India : 

simplicity, trustfulness, love and compassion, resins S fe 
personification of the image described in the Lig 
Matham of the great Bengali writer, Bankim Chandra! 
Later on, when the real character of the Br 


itish traders, who 
changed colours and became rulers, is revealed, we geta 


glimpse of the other aspect of Mother India, the ‘Sitha- 
vahini’. The exalting picture of the Mother is painted in 
sucha way, that comments become impossible, It is the 
Divine Mother that is depicted and that completes, all that 
could be said. The friend of the Mother is there only as an 
eye-witness to all happenings. The Rani of Jhansi also is only 
a photo from real life as history shows her. 

In Gandhivijayam too, the only female characters are, 
Mother India, her friend Saraswati and Kastiraba, the wife 
of Mahatma Gandhi. So, only general comments are pos- 
sible in connection with this play. One feature noticeable 
in these two plays is the Prakrt used. In the dramas of olden 
days, women, menials, children, and people of lower status 
were made to speak Prakrt. The principle, suggested by 
that practice seems to have been accepted by this author. 
But, at the same time he adjusts the idea to his own pa 
pose. The Prakrt used in the first play, is very much e 
Gujarati and Marathi languages. In the second one, he is 
reduced it to simple Hindi alone. Perhaps, the aus 
cepted this method, in order to make it more realistic vai- 
suitable to the times. Thus we have come to the last @ 
lable historical plays of this era. ; r di- 

Coming to the third set of plays, according to OU z 
vision, we find thatthe language, the topic and the tte m- 
ment take us much nearer to the everyday-life of the °° 5 
Seniman.: We are no more in the classical age or int 
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atmosphere of the legendary world. Quite a number of plays 
have come into existence in the Sanskrit language itself. We 
are not able to make an exhaustive study of all these, be- 
cause all are not yet available in print. Many of those that 
are printed, are available only in magazines. 

Quite a number of plays were written and published by 
the late Ksama Rao. Most of them are based upon topics tou- 
ching the problems concerning women in the modern days. 
Balavidhava,is one of these. It is a play in three scenes, des- 
cribing the plight of a girl who was married to an old man 
when she was a child of seven and consequently became a 
widow in the same tender age and is doomed to untold misery 
for the rest of her life. All her plays deal with the evils in 
society, such as child-marriage, dowry-system and other evils 
which persist in society to a large extent, even to this day. 

All these plays depict the terrible conditions in which 
Indian women are living and the unbearable experiences 
they have to undergo in peculiar circumstances. The plays 


` bring forth quite clearly, how the laws which were meant 


for protection, have turned to be the most destructive wea- 
pons for the women. Fortunately for us, this is a dark past, 
over which a curtain can be easily drawn, though they have 
their own lessons to teach to posterity. These plays, though 
short, are still landmarks in the history of the long and st- 
renuous journey of the Indian womanhood, from the most 
ancient, ennobling:days, through the down hill march, to the 
next ascent which has just begun. 

Visvamohanam is a play written by Tadpatrikara, who 
has adapted the first part of the famous play of the German 
author Goethe, namely De Faust. Goethe’s Faust is based 
on the legend of one Dr. Faust who is believed to have been 
a historical person in the middle ages. He once made a con- 
tract with the devil who helped him to ge 
sures, but after the given time was Over, 
his victim. He is supposed to have died a 


t all worldly plea- 
claimed him as 
broken-hearted 


tine, and the spirit 
kara, Harini, Radha, 


Though the German play served as the basis for this Sans. 
krit one, there is a vast difference between the 
the plots and the atmosphere in both. 

The Sanskrit play is nota tragedy as its original, 
Prabhakara, a great scholar and a pure soul, is led into 
temptation by Mohana, an ordinary evil man. Harini is also 
led into the wrong path by the influence of Radha, an old 
Courtesan, who is working at the instigation of Mohana. 
When finally this undesirable intimacy leads them into 
trouble, Prabhakara leaves her to her fate and disappears. 
When both outlive the storm and tempest of passions, they 
turn into good and God-fearing souls. Of course, Harini 
tries to commit suicide when she finds herself deserted and 
disgraced, but, is saved from the tank by a disciple of saint 
Viveka. Prabhakara also, repentant, is flying from places 
and people, to no avail, and finally gets rest in the hermitage 
of Viveka as chance would have it. After coming to re- 


cognise each other here, under the guidance of Viveka, 
every thing ends well. 


Tespectively, 


treatment of 


ore . =} 1 He, 

Mohana is really the personification of eae 

along with Radha, who was playing as a puppet in his in i 
goes to the abode of Yama, to live there for some 


rth. 
before resuming their work of havoc once more onthe Ea 
Thus ends the play. 


Harini, the heroine, her old mother and Radha are w 
three female characters in this play. Hariņī is a good veal 
simple girl. She knows her real Position, and is very m 
not to cross the limits of Propriety. Even when persuade 
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by Prabhakara, whois highly educated and cultured, she 
firmly answers that she is not an equal match for him, and so 
she cannot be a party to do anything wrong.’ Neither is she 
prepared to overstep the respect and obedience due to her 
elders. Actually, she goes away. It is because of the constant 
and clever efforts of Radha at the instigation of Mohana, 
that she, in her’simplicity, falls a victim to temptation. But, 
she being innately good, the fall could not be eternal. The 
saint Viveka comes to her help. 

The life of Hariņī isa good example for the maxim 
that no good person can come to a bad end. Even if sucha 
person falls into the clutches of temptation and illusion, it 
cannot last long. Mohana himself expounds the ways of the 
world thus—‘“In this world, everyone enjoys the result of 
his or her own actions, but blames me for everything.” 

The mother of Harini is a poor and ignorant woman 
who has a deep: love for her children and tries her level 
best to keep them in the right path. She has implicit faith 
in all, and would not doubt anything or anybody; so much 
so, that even the terribly deceptive Radha is trustworthy in 
her eyes. It is this ignorance of the old woman, that gives 
a loophole for the illusion to work; which along with the 
youthful desires of Harini, paves the way for the downfall 
of the latter. The result is that the poor woman herself 
dies broken-hearted at the disgraceful disappearance of her 
beloved daughter. 

Radha, the personification 
strength working for the down 


of temptation, is in her full 
fall of her trusting friend, 
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Harini. Though she is shown here as the Personificati 

an abstract quality, there isno lack of such women in eee 
and it isa known fact that the story of Harini and Rad, 
is no rare incident in the modern society, In the present 
days, when the girls are not fully educated, they are victims 
to the evils of little knowledge. Their lack of correct under- 
standing and right perception, and also their lack of trust 
in their own elders and well-wishers, lead them into many 
pitfalls, which their inexperienced eyes are not able to see 
before hand. The simple and trusting ones are always led 
easily by the clever, tempting, glamorous'society-women, wha 
make it a point to enjoy life as much as they can, and like 
the fox who cuts his tail, wish to cause the fall of the inno- 
cent ones also. Our poet here, is actually holding up the 
evils of society, which are spreading rapidly due to the west- 
ern influence, though completely alien to our soil, in order to 
sound a warning note to those who would care to listen. “As 
you sow, so you reap”, is the maxim that he wishes to nail 
down into the growing hearts of the young generation 
through the examples of Prabhakara and Harini. Harinis 
life and experience can be examples to the present society) 
specially to the women who are misled unknowingly ot 
deliberately asthe case may be. The author does not leave 
anything for conjecture. He clearly makes the statement 
support the saying, “Character is destiny.” He says ee 
Yama, “The one who does not fall a victim tO pel > 

temptation or desire, alone is to be congratulated. Dis- 
cretion is the final refuge for all, man or woman, learned 0t 
ignorant. 


1 : 1 ney 
This play can be easily taken to be an allegorical m : 
but, it is not so. Though abstract qualities such as 
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and Lobha are personified, it reflects many social truths. 
The dialogues throw light on true social pictures, showing 
clearly what is happening in society during this period of 
social, political and religious upheaval. 

Parivartanam by Kapiladeva Dvivedi, is another mod- 
ern play in which the evils of society are shown up and also 
some remedies suggested. The intention of the author is 
clearly stated at the very outset by the Sttradhara, who 
says, “We have to act the play called Parivartanam which 
reflects the times.” Santa and Snehalata are the only female 
characters. Santa is the wife and Snehalata is the daughter 
of the man Sankara. It mirrors the plight of a father who has 
a daughter to be given in marriage and who is not wealthy 
enough to pay the bridegroom, even in these so called 
civilized days. The miseries caused by the dowry-system are 
clearly shown here, 

Snehalatā isa good looking and well-educated girl, 
with all good qualities. She is well trained in the household 
duties also. Still, the father has to sell his house to pay the 
young man, who will marry his daughter only if a few thou- 
sands are given to him to buy acar. The worst part of the 
matter is that the boy himself is putting forward the condi- 
tion, though of course the father is standing by. When San- 
kara’s friend Madhavya asks, “What right have you to de- 
mand money from the bride’s father, when your own father 
cannot afford it ?” the so-called educated young man shame- 
lessly says, “It is a condition, even as the condition put for- 
ward by Janaka to break the bow.” 

The ridiculousness of the whole situation is brought 
out by the author, who makes the boy talk of conditions for 
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his own marriage and compare it with the condition put for. 
ward by the great King Janaka for the marriage of his da a 
ter. There, the man had to prove his worth, while ent } 
girl’s father has to prove-his wealth. The condition of sete 
ty, even at a time when education and culture is supposed 
to be in the ascendance, in which the value of the girl is 
measured by her father’s wealth, is pictured in all its 
monstrosity here. Things seem to have come to that stage, 
when wealth and wealth alone could matter any where and 
under all circumstances. The most shocking fact is that 
those who do these things do it in the name of freedom, 
When the father is asked by Madhavya, what kind of mar- 
riage this was, he answers, “It is the time of freedom.” Need- 
less to say that this is a very sad commentary on the modern 


youth in general, because, the truth, as we know, is often 


stranger than fiction. 


The father, forced by circumstances, sells his house and 
completes the marriage ceremony. Now, comes another 
phase of the modern society; the honesty of the officers who 
are supposed to be the public servants. A slight change in the 
sale-deed effected by the writer for the sake of the bribe that 
he got, makes the wife of Sankara a destitute, while Sankara 
himself is away in search of better fortune. When he comes 
back and finds out what had happened, nothing can be done 
to redress his grievancese, because, there was no witness of 
proofs to show that Sankara was cheated by the Sresthi. Due 
to lack of proof, he cannot get justice, Here, the author comes 
out with his suggestion of bringing back the Panchayat. 
When everything seems tobe lost, there comesacall from the 
heavens that the evils, India had been suffering for thousands 
of years, have to be removed. Accordingly, the President 
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announces the abolishment of the existing courts and re- 
establishment of the Panchayats, where Sankara gets 
justice in full. The wise head Panch goes to the root of the 
case, and finds that the Sresthi had bribed the writer to 
change Rahita into Sahita and thus taken away even the 
yard and well that were left out in the sale of the house. 
It is this change in the method of giving justice, that gave 
the play its name. 

Though a small play, the whole story hasa natural 
appeal, because it is dealing with true and topical problems 
that worry the common man. It brings before us the result 
of dowry-system which originally was meant to be a security 
measure for the woman. It has now become a scourge for 
the girl and her father. Another point, the author makes 
clear, is the heartlessness of the money-lender, whois swoop- 
ing as an eagle to take the fullest advantage of a man who, 
unfortunately, is forced to borrow from him. The final 
catastrophe is avoided only by the timely interference of the 
Father of the Nation, through the words from the air, which 
gives a touch of superhuman element towards the end of the 
play. Does the poet mean to show that God and God alone 
can save the misled people ? If so, one has to admit, that he 
is more than successful in his attempts. But, one cannot 
help feeling that it would have been better, if the change in 
the administration of justice was effected in a more natural 
way. Though, the play ends well, we are left with a feeling 
of sorrow and depression at the plight of the better-half of 
the world inspite of the achievements in the modern era. This 
Play can well be taken as an attempt to bring home to the 
youth, who are still closing their eyes, the reality of the 
situation specially, that of women. x se ; 
asain ce from the above mentioned plays, there are 
ksi ma one-act plays, dialogues and such others in 
arë aSa tio-plays, and adaptations of bigger plays also 

many which have come into existence to suit the times. 
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As everybody knows, this is the ato 
seems to be wanting every thing to b 
every one wants every thing to bedo 
atomic power and perhaps in atomic 
be flying forward with neck-breaking hurry to some aie 
known destination. The events some times, seem to remind 
one of the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavadgita, where all 
beings are seen going post-haste to enter into the mouth of 
the Lord in the Visvarupa. In this flight, nobody seems to 
have time enough to stop and think for a moment, So, even 
art and literature have to be flying in order to cope with 
the madly flying world. The short stories, short poems, 
sonnets and short plays are all proofs of such demands in all 
places and all languages. It is gratifying to see that the 
Sanskrit authors have risen to the occasion, as could be 
seen from the Radio-play called Krsakanam Nagpasa, the 
farce called Vidhiviparyasa, and the collection of Thirteen 
dialogues and other works. x 

The Vidhiviparyāsa, a social play by Sri Jivannyaya 
Tirtha Bhattacarya, is a farce in which the Hindu Code Bill 
is held up to ridicule. The author says in his preface, “The 
present Hindu Code Bill is an abuse of Hindu ideology a 
is divorced from the natural course of Hindu culture an 
civilization, which always aim at purity of blood and forma- 
tion of man in the real sense of the term. If the mas 
Progress or modernism is dragged further, what absurd an 
ridiculous state of things would appear in the eye of poetic 
imagination has been depicted in this farce.” 

The story is imaginary and deals with the changin z 
sex by operation and also the fight for equality between ™ 


mic age, and everyone 
e atomic, that is to say, 
ne 1n atomic haste with 
shape also. All seem to 


g of 
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and woman. The main woman character is Jambalajini 
Ramamba Saraswati, a prominent social worker who propa- 
gates the changing of woman to man, Many ridiculous 
situations are conceived and the height of nonsense is pictu- 
red, resulting in impossible conditions. The play is meant 
to show that man and woman have their own respective 
places in society, and it is ridiculous and disastrous to try 
to go against nature. Some questions raised here are, why 
should woman conceive children? Why not man doit? 
Further, why should either take this responsibility ? Why 
not science invent some other means to create babies? A 
suggestion is given that all the women should join together 
and refuse to conceive children. Then the Creator will have 
to find some way to continue the universe going! Another 
suggestion is to make eunuchs fertile. With the successful 
attempt for this, the play comes to an end. 

As a farce, it is very interesting. Putting up a show of 
foolish revelry, the author is trying to inject some wisdom 
into the body of the fast deteriorating society which is 
really suffering from infection from the undigested western 
ideas that had been blindly swallowed. The funny situations 
visualized by the author, are eye-openers to the chaotic 
conditions that are existent in the present age. True, this 
cannot be helped ina transition period; but at the same 
time, such timely warnings, as those sounded in this play and 
also the one that we studied just before, are extremely use- 
ful as guides and helpers to those who are groping in the 
dark and believe themselves to be fully in the daylight. 

The Krsakanam Nagapasa is another social play deal- 
ing with the miseries of the Zamindari system and the 
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relief the farmers got by the abolition of the same, 
This is the story of Ramt Chaudhari, 
the natural and climatic conditions beyond human control 
the crops were ruined and the farmers lost all they had 
But, the servants of the landlord demanded the usual ae 
and other dues. The typical example of this general fate is 
shown in the experiences of Ramu Chaudhari who is rende- 
red homeless and penniless. His only son dies of starvation, 
The farmers join together and go to Mahatma Gandhi to 
tell him their plight. Their grievances are redressed by the 
skilful management of the Home Minister, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, and all ends well. This has only one female character, 
the wife of Ramt Chaudhari and even she plays no impor- 
tant part in the development of the plot. Lalmani isthe 
wife of the leading character of the play and the mother of 
Haria who dies of starvation. The few sentences that she 
speaks at the very beginning of the play, when she hears 
about the miseries they have to face, are typical of the 
Indian woman in her natural simplicity. She says, “What 
has to be, shall be. No misery is lessened by worrying about 
it. So, get up, and come. Wash your hands and feet and 
take a little butter-milk.”! That is her philosophy. Whether 
literate or illiterate, rich or poor, this attitude of recon- 
ciliation to fate and implicit faith in God had been the 
guiding star for the real Indian woman, all through the 
ages, through thick and thin, weal or woe. Lalmani, though 
seen only for a few seconds, shows herself to be the onè 
support of her husband in the worst of times, ’ 
All times—at the height of her glory in the Vedic 
times, down through the epic ages, till the last phase of the 
worst period, inthe 17th and 18th centuries, woman has been 
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clinging on to the same philosophy of life. She could take 
the ups and downs of life withthe same contentment and 
fill the life of not only her man, but the whole nation with 
hope in despair, and teach sacrifice in egoism. But, ever since 
she came into contact with the West, and saw individualism 
in full play with the glamour of the materialistic pleasures, 
a change began to setin. The result, as we experience, is 
not very encouraging. 

The natural phenomena of mother-hood gives the 
woman the top-most position in the social ladder, whether 
she or anybody else wants it or not. Hence, it is obvious 
that by necessity, woman has to be above all petty feelings, 
lower emotions and demeaning actions. The height of self- 
sacrifice, unfailing love, constant alertness to give help when 
needed, a firm belief in the might of right and unflinching 
courage of her convictions are the qualities that are indis- 
pensable in the woman who isthe mother of the future nation. 
The plays we studied hitherto, have shown us that inspite 
of adverse circumstances, Indian woman was able to hold her 
own till latein the present century. Social history with all its 
woeful tales about woman, still would corroborate the above 
conclusion. But, today, when woman thinks that she is 
Setting better treatment and is coming back to her own, the 
Situation seems to be a bit disturbing. The proof to support 
this statement can perhaps be found in the book, Samvada- 
mala, written by Shri Ratna Parikhi. 

z The Sañwadamalā is a collection of thirteen dialogues 
in Sanskrit, These cannot be counted as plays, though they 
can go on the stage as interesting items of dramatic repre- 
Sentations for fun. There are some dramatic situations 
Occuring in a few of these conversations. As is stated in the 
blessings by Sti Hazari Prasad Dvivedi, it is very useful 
for the students to practice Sanskrit conversation.» These 
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dialogues are interesting as well as instructive. They aro « 

humorous and represent some side of the ested ii at 
the people in general. The very first dialogue is a sae i 
the daily life of Jayadeva and Padmāvatī, a cou a 


ple belonging 
to the Indian middle class, The ordinary happenings aie 


such as buying bread and butter, reading the newspaper, going 
to the office, and listening to the Radio, are represented in 
this. Reading through the conversations, one seems to be 
going through or witnessing the daily’ routine of life only, 
Apart from the fact that many new Sanskrit equivalents to 
English wordsin daily use are available in these; we get 
pictures of many interesting little episodes also. The way in 
which Jayadeva convinces his wife Padmavati that the song 
from the Gitagovinda of the ancient poet Jayadeva is written 
by himself? is interesting. Though Padmavati is supposed 
to be an educated girl, and has heard about Manu in her 
own way, she still doesnot know anything about Jayadeva 
kavi. Her husband, taking advantage of her ignorance, is 
making capital out of it. 

The second dialogue is the picture of another typeof 
family-life, where the husband is mad after music while the 
wife’s interest is only in the kitchen. She is concerned only 
with the daily routine, and takes pride in her skill in house- 
hold matters. It is still an example of the happy life resulting 
from mutual adjustments. There are a few others also, 
which represent the happenings in the ordinary modert 
Indian families, thus proving that the true portraits are me 
more interesting than imaginary ones. But, in the samé col: 
lection, there are some other dialogues which may % Ei 
not be true to life, but definitely unsuitable to be put intot 
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hands of the students as the author desires to do. For exam- 
ple, the twelfth and thirteenth dialogues would have been 
better avoided than included in this collection, which would 
certainly find its way into the hands of adolescent youngs- 
ters. It is true, facts have to be faced and evils can be avoi- 
ded only by exposing them. But, the depiction of such inci- 
dents on the stage, definitely have two sides; and one has to 
temember that self-indulgence is more alluring and easy than 
self-control. The character of Mandaramala as portrayed in 
the last dialogue finds no justification except as a picture of 
happenings in the present society which attracted the author 
adversely. The part Samavartika, the wife, plays in en- 
couraging this undesirable love, between her husband and 
another married woman, the music teacher of her own child- 
ren, is unnatural, to say the least. 

At a time when the country is struggling to steer ahead, 
while purity of heart and firmness of character are the ut- 
most necessities to lead it on to its destiny, and when cha- 
racter and behaviour of women are at stake due to the pe- 
culiar conditions of our society, all literary and artistic at- 
tempts should be beyond the possibility of criticism or sha- 
dow of corruption. One has always to remember that these 
have greater appeal to the hearts of people in general. Sans- 
krit literature, which has a firm hold on the hearts of all 
Indians, even those who do not have much knowledge of the 
language, cannot afford to stoop to depict the wrong side of 
life however much that may be the reflection of the reality. 
This language hasits higher status and noble position that 
the authors can never be too careful about what they give to 
the people. They have a greater responsibility as the custo- 
dians of the ancient culture, and to represent the baser side 
of woman does not behove well on their part. The dire need 
of the day being women, pure, firm and self-controlled as 
Sita, Damayanti and Draupadi, it does not become the Sans- 
krit dramatists to depict such incidents even with the idea 
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of holding them up to ridicule. 

There are a few dialogues in the same collection which 
represent the conditions of the government-offices, exposi 
the many shortcomings, and others that invite es 
share the many humorous and tragi-comic situations ae 
in the ordinary course of events. But as women haatee 
do not find a place here, these dialogues do not call for much 
of our attention. 

Thus, we have come to the last Sanskrit play known to 
us. But attempts on this side are continuing. Considering 
the influence of Sanskrit language and -literature on the 
various modern Indian languages, it may not be out of place 
here if we try to have a bird’s eye view of that influence, if 
any, on the female characters in dramas written in those 


languages, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT DRAMAS OVER 
THE WOMEN CHARACTERS IN THE DRAMAS 
OF THE MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


In the course of our study hitherto, we have seen that 
from the beginning the women were playing a losing game 
and it was really the story of the slow but steady deteriora- 
tion in their condition that has been portrayed, bit by bit, 
in almost all the dramas up till the modern age—the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, to be precise. This deteriora- 
tion has been more marked from the time of Bhavabhuti, 
and by the time of Jayadeva, the whole arena seems to have 
become stagnant. From about this time, a kind of lifeless- 
ness seems to have set in. 

The plays themselves seem to have deteriorated into 
mere toys to please childish minds, and they ceased to at- 
tract much attention, as stage achievements. Allegorical and 
devotional dramas seem to have become the fashion of the 
day, and in those, the women characters are as lifeless as 
any other. Thus, we come down to the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. And here, we have noticed a change in 
the depiction of characters. Once more the value of women 
as the companion’and helper seems to have been felt by the 
people. The works of Yajitika, Kalipada Tarkacarya, Pan- 
cinana Tarkaratnacarya and others began to bring up the 
individuality of women to the forefront. The new wave of 
awakening, in the social and political field that engulfed the 
length and breadth of India, gave a fresh and redeeming 
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outlook on life for the poets. We 
ted the depiction of women charac 


written during this period, Sathyogitd of the Sariyogita 
Parinaya, the queen and her friend Subala in Ave ; 
galam, are refreshing deviations from the old porta ; 
women as the objects of sensual pleasures or decorated a 
pets who are put in the show-case to be admired, flattered 
and forgotten. These later characters seem to have life in 
them, which radiates light and life into the characters sur- 
rounding them also. Once again, we seem to be breathing 
fresh air which gives life and strength to humanity. 

As we have already noticed, from the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the outlook of life was fast changing, 
This being recent history, the social, religious and political 
condition of the people is well-known to us. The advent of 
foreigners into the country, the western education and the 
close contact with the western literature, began to show the 
way of new possibilities for Indian writers. Since Sanskrit 
had ceased to be the spoken language, the various modern 
Indian languages were fast developing. At the same time, 
the re-discovery of Sanskrit language and literature by the 
western scholars and the recognition of its superiority by 
them, opened another chapter in the history of Sanskrit dra- 
mas also. Asa result, many Sanskrit plays depicting con- 
temporary life and incidents came to be written, some of 
which we have already studied. But, it was not possible to 
satisfy the demand of the ordinary level of people by these, 
forthe very fact that Sanskrit ceased to he understood by 
the people in general, The various dialects were fast deve- 
loping into full-fledged languages, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and so also was their literature 
In this development Sanskrit played an important pari 
Since the detailed examination of the dramas in the various 
Indian languages, does not lie within the scope of our study 
here, the intention is only to have a bird’s eye view of some 
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janguages as far as possible. Since the north and south of 


India have a few differences to show, it is proposed here to 


take up Malayalam, one of the four main south Indian 
languages, and Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi, the 
four of the main north-Indian languages, which have been 
very greatly influenced by the Sanskrit literature as a whole. 

Kerala, the small province in the south-west corner of 
India, whose language is Malayalam, has been the seat of 
Sanskrit learning from very early days. There was a time 
in the history of the Malayalam literature when Sanskrit 
formed the life, flesh and blood and even its bones. The 
more Sanskritised his works were the better the poet was 
considered, even though the ordinary spoken language had 
not anything much todo with Sanskrit. Although the drama, 
as it is, came into existence in Malayalam only in the nine- 
teenth century, the dramatic art was there in the various 
theatrical performances which were prevalent in Kerala in 
the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. The Pathakam, 
Cakyar Kuttu, andthe Kathakali are such performances 
which show the influence of Sanskrit dramas over them to 
avery great extent. The Pathakam and Kiittu are very 
much similar to the epic recitations of the earliest days, and 
these were always attached to the temples. As the Suta is 
the person who is responsible for narrating the story of the 
epics tothe sages who are anxious to hear, the particular 
community called the Cakyars were responsible for these 
epic recitationsin the Kerala temples. While the Pathakam 
‘was more or less inthe formof mono acting, with reci- 
tation and explanation done by the Cakyar alone, the 
Ruttu and Katiyattam which are the more interesting 
varieties of the theatricals existent at that time, allowed the 
entrance of two more characters—one a female, and the other, 
the Vidusaka, a male. The main elements of the dramatic 
art, as described in the Natyasastra namely, song, dance, 
Conversation ‘and mimicry are all present in these perfor- 
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mances, The more interesting 


many of the Sanskrit dramas, such as Abhisekanataka Abhi 
jrianaSakuntalam, Ascaryacndamani and others were taken 
up to be used for such performances by the Cakyars, 


While discussing the authenticity of the thirteen plays 
attributed to Bhasa, we have already noticed that, the six 
plays based on the story of the Mahabharata looked more 
like different scenes separated from a whole, and adjusted 
with a beginning and an end to suit the requirements of a 
shorter period. The practice of taking up one play and ex- 
tending it into many days, act by act, is a practice which is 
existent up to this day, in Kerala, where the Kutiyattam is 
still performed. And, for this purpose, only Sanskrit dramas 
were used. Even later on, when people began to be partial to 
the vernacular, it is the translations of those very dramas 
that came to be acted. Thus we see that the influence of the 
Sanskrit drama as a whole over these kinds of performances 
can never be over estimated. At the same time, one has to re- 
member, it is the language and not so much the characterisa- 
tion or the development of the story that was influenced, 
This is so with the female characters because, the main 
personages on the stage used to be only the hero and his 
friend, and only very seldom, the occasion for the heroine to 
be present arose. Thus, in the earlier days, up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the dramas as such did not find 
a place in the Malayalam literature. 


But, due to the new contacts with the foreign coun- 
tries, even as all other Indian languages, Malayalam also had 
its own development on the literary side. For the first time, 
in the history of this literature, in the nineteenth century, 4 
full fledged Sanskrit drama was translated into Malayalam 
and that was Kalidasa’s Abhijfanasakuntalam. After this, 
one by one, all the famous Sanskrit plays were translated 
into Malayalam. On the model of these works original plays 
also began to be written. The nearest contact to the Tamil 


point to note here is that 
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fluence on the Malayalam theatre. 
Coming into existence of musical dramas in the Tamil style 
was the result. But, all these remained only as literary 
riches and could not have any other interest for society in 
general. The growing contact with the English language 
and literature, widened the outlook of the authors and their 
imagination soared high. They saw the possibilities of the 
realistic pictures depicting the contemporary life and society 
in comparison with the depiction of the characters who be- 
longed to the far off past. So, when the talents developed and 
originality began to have its full play, the plays that came 
into existence in the Malayalam literature were far different 
from the earlier ones which actually led the way to the 
new era, 

Though in the beginning Malayalam had drawn on 
Sanskrit and Tamil dramas for translation and imitation, it 
grew out of their control very soon and cut out anew path 
for its own progress, Neither the artificial characterization 


literature had also its in 


or the mixed-up prose, verse and musical conversations 


seemed to be in place, where the natural course of events 
expressed by simple, apt and significant expressions and act- 
ions should hold the interest and attention of the audience. 
So, these elements, obviously superfluous as they were, were 
easily left behind, and prose dramas—Gadva Natakas— 
came to be the order of the day. 


The vast differences between the ideas and ideals that 
ruled the people of Kerala and those swaying over the rest 
eee must have heen the main reason for this obvious 
eae ae first original play written in Malayalam 
ae R condieions of the society as its theme, 
A, ae eee a TS with all its good and evil points 
es cae PE a, had given a peculiar position to women 
eee ling Serr were not completely untouched by the 
Soie un itions in the other parts of the country. The 

ere, except the Nambudiri caste, had never known 
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seclusion or undue restrictions, though the reasonable soci 
laws and rules were observed. Hence, in the en socijal 
English education and western ideas began to os e 
undue and undesirable influences on the people in ae a 
the women also fell open preys to them. This, and the a 
changing conditions of the society gave inspiration to many 
young writers who found a new scope in the newly found 
arena of dramas. These plays, written with a Particular 
purpose by the authors had the terribly pathetic truths of 
life pictured in them. These writers did not cater to the 
pleasure-seeking patrons, as their fore-runners did, but were 
bent upon exposing the evils of society, that were eating up 
its body and soul incessantly. The rules and regulations of 
Dramaturgy could not control them, nor did they follow 
any trodden path. Realism and natural character develop- 
ment with the essential emotional appeal, guided these 
authors. The women characters held their ground in good 
and evil equally. Thus, the female characters as found in 
the Sanskrit plays, seem to have had actually no influence 
on those depicted in the modern Malayalam plays, who are 
mostly drawn from the contemporary realistic life. The 
environments, manners and customs, ideas and ideals, being 
so much different, these dramas, though giving instruction 
combined with enjoyment, while representing the contem- 
porary life, some times even in its naked reality, fulfils 
the requirements of the Fifth Veda as described by Bharata 
in his Natyasastra. But, they are very different from the 
Rupakas and Uparupakas, we have studied on the om 
krit stage. It is specially to be noticed here, that t : 
difference in the depiction of the female characters 1n oe 
dramasis very marked. We find in these plays no influent 
whatever of the womencharacters, we have hitherto studie 
in the various Sanskrit plays from the earliest times UP 2 
‘this day. 

But, this same thing cannot be said about the dramas 
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written in the languages belonging to the northof the 
Vindhyas. It is a well-known fact that the general develop- 
ment on the social, political and religious sides has been 
almost simultaneous in the various provinces of India, in- 
spite of the geographical and consequently natural diffe- 
rences of the people and their character. The advent of the 
Western powers into our country, and the contact with their 
culture and literature, created a new era in which most of 
the modern Indian languages began their growth in all their 
various branches. But, everyone of the northern languages 
had its basic development from the same basis, the unfail- 
ing fountain of the Sanskrit language and literature, draw- 
ing its food and nourishment mostly from the epics. 

One of the languages which took lead in its literary 
growth is the Bengali, which by its natural artistic and 
emotional gifts, soon acquired its rightful place in the fore- 
front. The Bengalistage soon came into prominence with 
the help of the great talented dramatists such as Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, Dvijendralal Roy, Rabindranath Tagore 
and others, Of course, the beginning was the Sanskrit 
dramas translated into Bengali. But it is the original works, 
that really showed the changing times. The original genius 
sought their scope in the depiction of the same characters 
of the ancient literature, in their own way to suit the ideas 
and ideals of their ownage. As our subject here calls for 
only the female characters of the Sanskrit plays, it is neither 
necessary nor possible to deal with all the plays or play- 
wrights of any modern Indian language as a whole. Enough to 
say that though the sources are the same, and the charac- 
ters also are the same, comparisons and contrasts are equally 
present in almost every step. For example, we will here 
take up only one of the plays of Dvijendralal Roy, which 
depicts the self same character, which we have met with 
in quite a number of Sanskrit plays, from the times of the 
earliest poet Bhasa, 
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The Ramayana of Valmiki bas Served as 
for most of the dramatists in Sanskrit. 


urite heroine with them, and we have 
as a wife and also as an unfortunate exil 
It is significant to note, that in the later 
the modern age, it is this last phase of h 
acted the attention and encour 
dramatists. 


a source-hook 
Sita has been a favo. 
met her as a bride, 
e in the wilderness, 
period, Specially in 
er life that has attr. 
aged the imagination of the 
The influence of the earlier writers Bhavabhuti 
and Dingnaga, whose works we have already studied, and 
also that of Valmiki, is well traceable in the work of the 
modern Bengali Dramatist, The same simple, noble-hearted, 
chaste, loving and obedient Sita, who holds the name and 
fame of her husband most dear to her heart, is Pictured by 
Dvijendralal Roy in his drama called Sita. When we read 
through this play, we find, that it is the same ideal-couple 
“Rama and Sita”, portrayed by Bhasa, who are really one 
soul in two bodies, that present themselves before our minds, 
eyes. In the Uttara Kanda of the Valmiki Ramayana, Sita 
is banished under the pretext of fulfilling her desire to see 
hermitages once again. The same idea is kept up by almost 
all the later writers, poets as well as dramatists. But, gur 
modern author, does not seem to beable to reconcile with 
the idea of this deceit on the part of the ideal king and Hea 
man, Rama. He could not, perhaps, bear to have such ae 
hood come between the two incorruptable and pee 
hearts. It was neither possible nor probable that ar ? 
the sake of the performance of duty, falsehood should ay 
Another point, this modern genius could not n 
was the calm and cool acceptance of that unjust Err 
Rama by everyone else in the family. Every one o a 
Sanskrit writers except Bhavabhuti, could visualize the ae 
obedience of everyone without even a word of protest ne 
Bhavabhuti, who saw and dared to openly declare the 1n) s 
tice of King Rama by trying to rectify the same by t ; 
attempted reunion of the two, makes the mothers of Ram 
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and Arundhati show their protest by keeping away from 
Ayodhya, and meet Rama only at the last momentto make 
him accept his mistake by duly taking back Sita. But, our 
present author is not satisfied with this passive and negative 
protest. Neither could he see the possibility of a reunion 
of the couple, after sucha separation. The denouement 
shown by Valmiki and accepted by Kalidasa, alone seems to 
be the correct and probable thing under the circumstances. 
Hence, the whole story had to be re-cast while the main inci- 
dents remained the same. The whole picture, from begin- 
ning to end had to be different, if it has to be true to the 
real character of Rama as well as Sita. The question asked 
by Sita' when she heard about her banishment and the whole 
trend of thought expressed by Kalidasa and earlier by 
Valmiki find their echo in this work ofthe modern age. Rama 
himself cannot listen to the reports brought by Durmukha, 
with equanimity. He is shaken to the roots of his tranquility 
and courage. He is angry that Durmukha could dare to 
repeat such a thing about Sita, He begs the messenger to 
tell him that it was all a mistake. Only when he is reminded 
by Durmukha himself that he had said only whathe was forc- 
ed to say, that Rama realizes the situation. It needs all the 
power of Guru Vasistha to make him decide on the banish- 
ment of Sita. But that is not all. Bharata, the most beloved 
brother and devoted follower of Rama readily leaves Ayo- 
dhyā and Rāma for ever. He would rather go away himself 
than stand by and see such an injustice done. Santa, the 
sister, and Mother Kausalya would not allow Rama to 
do such a thing at any cost. Rāma, finally had to yield to 
the supplication of his mother and decide to withdraw the 
order of banishment he pronounced on his own second self. 
Se 
1. amanar HEAR Tar agt fayarate TAT | 
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Here is a struggle, a struggle between truth and duty. Rama 
could not choose. The Indian womanhood is shown here as 
rising up to the- occasion. When everything seemed to be 
darkness for Rama, when all seemed to be deserting him and 
‘condemning him, there comes the divinity to redeem him, 
to lead him from Untruth to Truth, from Darkness to Light, 
‘from Death of Infamy to the Immortality of Glory ! Sita had 
‘heard everything, and she steps forward to save the prestige 
of the family, the purity of the kingly fame and the truth- 
fulness of Rama’s words. “Be happy, my Lord”, she says, 
“You should not be sad or sorry because of me. I shallspread 
‘my heart on your path for you to tread on, so that your feet 
may be saved from thorns. I leave the palace of my own free 
will. Only one request to you—Smile once; let me see a smile 
on your face before I go !”! She left the palace, and Rama’s 
duty as a king was fulfilled. The idea suggested in the 
Valmiki Ramayana in the message for Rama sent through 
Laksmana? at the banishment. seems to have been followed 
‘up and made clearer by this author in this act of Sita. 


_ It is sixteen or seventeen years after this incident that 
we meet Sita next. Then she is the mother of the twin boys. 
As the mother, she is very proud of her sons. Still, a great 


L “ga ATA aa À aa fae ge HU; A ead ag ag alg 
Hx aa aT Seat (eset aa, ALAA A ATTA afna È 


a vet fe arent Fa A alee gat at tar ea Hcg’ A 


Sita by D. L. Roy, Act II, Hindi Translation, p. 39 
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change has come over her. The halo of self-sacrifice and 
self-abandonment which she felt surrounding her, as des- 
cribed in the previous scene of the play, isseenno more 
She feels ashamed to reveal her identity to her own children. 
She considers herself the most unfortunate woman in the 
world. Lava, the younger of the twins, challenges the right 
of Rama to consider himself the greatest of all Ksatriyas 
and, in the battle, he defeats and wounds Satrughna. Only 
then, forced by circumstances, Sita tells the children the 
truth of their relationship to the great king. 


By slight touches here and there, the author has shown 
a marked difference in the character of these two boys. We 
have hitherto seen these two brothers very much alike and 
devoted to each other wherever we have met them, whe- 
ther portrayed by Valmiki, Bhavabhuti or Dingnaga. This 
is the first time that a difference in character, conduct and 
mood is made noticeable between the two. And, there seems 
to be a purpose contemplated by the author inthis. Kuśa 
seems to be caring more for the worldly glory, status 
. and position. Lava, on the other hand, is more heroic, 
idealistic, innocent, simple and - straight-forward. Kuśa 
seems to be always playing for safety, while Lava pre- 
fers to be in the open and always on the offensive. The real 
difference is seen more plainly in the way, the two boys re- 
act to the news about their parentage. Kuśa is ashamed to 
know that Sita is the banished wife of Rama, and he is only 
too glad to accept, and be accepted by his father. But Lava 
is more proud of his mother, and the father who would not 
do his duty to his devoted wife, is in his eyes, despicable. 
Even at the order of his Guru, the holy Valmiki, he would 
not bow down before such a man. , When Sita is miserable 
at the attitude of Kuga towards her, Lava takes the dust of 
her feet and, realising her greatness, proclaims to the world 
thus—“My mother, why don’t you speak to me ? I am not 
ashamed of you ! Till now your place was in my heart; but 
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from now onwards, it isevenover my head. Youare my 
venerable, worthy of worship divine mother.”! His devotion 
and loyalty to his mother is.such that, when the great king of 
Ayodhya comes to take them back, Lava does not hesitate 
to tell him in plain words what he really thinks of him and 
his action. And Rama openly admits that of his two sons Lava 
is greater and nobler. Through these two, the author seems 
to be bringing before the audience the two trends of thought 
that would always exist in this world about the whole episode 
and, specially, the banishment of Sita by Rama. 

Though the ideal upheld by the ancient traditions is 
saturated in the character of Sita, the author does not seem 
to see the possibility of a reunion between Rama and Sita. 
The last vow which she took to prove her unblemished puri- 
ty was the only one that any woman could possibly take 
under those intriguing circumstances. Walmiki had made 
it very clear, and Kalidasa followed very closely in the same 
foot-steps. We have already seen the attempts made by the 
later writers such as, Bhavabhuti and Dingnaga, to show 
the possibility of a reunion; and also how unconvincing 
those attempts were. Now, Dwijendralal Roy sounds a 
different note. He neither makes it necessary for Sita to 
take any vow to prove her purity, nor makes Rama directly 
responsible for her banishment. Still, he knows only too 
well that, as long as the cause of Sita’s banishment was the 
fickle public opinion; a reunion without the possibility of a 
repetition of the scandals was impossible, He also realizes 
the significance of the last vow of Sita. At the same time, 


1. a4—aret, vet set! X arena ga aa Ge GRC eT R| 
at ot Tae war vet at fire aay ye vet ata at ? 
A, Test A gaat gaa H wae waar aT, ATT A FETT 
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the ideal of womanhood he visualises is the height of self- 
abnegation, which does not allow any room for thoughts of 
the self. All the women characters depicted by this author, 
in this very play or others, show more or less the same self- 
less and dedicated way of life. The way in which Sita accep- 
ted the verdict of her Lord at the beginning is just the 
thing one expects from sucha woman. Rama is absolved 
of all responsibilities for that happening. And finally, when 
Guru Vasistha is convinced by the arguments of sage 
Valmiki and Rama is free toaccept Sita back, it is natu- 
rally expected that every thing would end wellin a happy 
reunion. But, considering every thing, this could not 
happen. If we remember the exclamation of Bharata 
which he gave vent to before leaving Rama, we are able to 
know what the opinion of the author is. Bharata says—“If 
this is what you are going to do to Sita, then who will show 
respect to pure and good women ? If you are going to treat 
your wife who is goodness and purity personified, thus; 
then the hearts of innocent women will become the toys of 
heartless men. The misery of the heart of women will be- 
come a thing to be scorned at by men. Throughout the land, 
the husband will feel no responsibility towards the wife.”? 
This would be the consequence if the woman swallowed the 
insults, forgot and forgave all the wrongs done to her. Still, 
it is the nature of woman. But, the nature, who gave 
this unfathomable love and patience to woman, cannot 
stand by and see her submitted to such a terrible fate. The 
meeting of Rama and Sita was achieved. Mother Earth, at 


1. Ages, ATE Ait aet St B ara ag Tar saagre Fer at 
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the opportune moment, opened her bosom and ‘received 
her daughter who had endured misery all her life. The 
ideal of womanhood remained true to her: character, and 
the respect and -honour due to her was vindicated: fully 
and safe-guarded by Mother Earth. This is what was intended 
by the author in thus changing the course of incidents, 
though keeping the ideals of the ancients true to the spirit, 

The other female characters in this drama are— 
Kaugalya, Mandavi, Urmila, Srutakirti and also Vasanti, the 
friend of Sita in the hermitage of Valmiki. Enough to say 
that the same soft, sweet, loving, understanding disposition 
of women is kept up by the author in keeping with the age, 
experience and position of the various characters. The 
influence of the ideals held up by the ancient sages and poets 
in the Epics as well as in the earlier plays are clearly visible 
in a modified form, to suit the revival of humanity, in all 
these characters. 

Dwijendralal Roy has dealt with many other themes 
in his various dramas—themes both fromthe Epicsand from 
the pages of the mediaeval history. Of the characters that 
are taken from the Epics, the influence of authors like 
Valmiki and Kalidasa is markedly noticeable. In the other 
plays which portray characters from more recent history, 
the ideals are adorable and more idealistic than realistic. 

The Marathi stage also has quite a food and enviable 
literature to its credit, which grew up in the same period 
and more or less in the same way. Balwant Panduranga 
Kirloskar is regarded as “the father of Marathi drama.” 
In the seventies and eighties of the last century, he trans- 
lated the Abhijfanasakuntalam into Marathi, which was 
very much acclaimed during his life-time, as a very sweet 
and faithful work. But his second play, the Saubhadra, 
dealing with the Mahabharata story of carrying, away of 
Subhadra by Arjuna and their marriage, is considered to 
be his best. The Subhadra seen in this play seems to possess 
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all the daring qualities of the Maratha women of mediaeval 
history. When Rukmini tries to dissuade her from rushing 
headlong towards Arjuna, the girl retorts, “My sister-in- 
law, your brother had planned to give you in marriage to 
Sigupala. Was he wanting in good looks, valour or wealth 
that you surreptitiously sent a letter through a Brahmana 
and managed to marry Krsna ?™ In his Ramarajyaviyoga, he 
seems to have brought down Kaikeyi to the level of a low 
woman, who calls her husband, “weakling, impotent and 
bully;” whereas Manthara is portrayed as all-powerful and 
Vasistha is made to say of her to Sumanta, “Well, it is truly 
said that God is the enemy of the weak. I tell you, if she 
takes uzon her mind, she will force you also to confine your- 
self to your house.” 

With very powerful dramas—mythological as well as 
historical and social—Marathi had a very well developed 
stage also, which existed much before Kirloskar wrote his 
Saubhadra. The drama, therefore, soon took a leap into the 
modern requirements of the society, of which women formed 
avery important part. Naturally, then, women were depic- 
ted in the Marathi dramas more in keeping with the mod-. 
ern psychology than in the pure idealistic or mythological 
way. The Maharastrian touch of dash and daring among 
the women characters is nowhere missed. Among the play- 
wrights who have depicted their women characters most re- 
matkably, are—Ram Ganesh Cadkari, Krishnaji Prabhakar 
Khadilkar and Bhargavaram Vithal (Mama) Varerkar. It is 
clear from their dramas that though historical and social 
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themes are appealing to the masses and the classes alike, the 
stories from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata have not 
forfeited their interest at all. An example is found in the 
story of Sita dramatised by Mama Varerkar under the title, 
Bhumikanya Sita. His depiction of Krsna’s marriage with 
Rukmini under the title, Dwaraka cha raja, is also popular. 


In the Bhumikanya Sita, which is one of the most mod- 
ern plays of the Indian languages, the women characters 
depicted are Sita and Urmila, the main characters, and 
Kuśikā and Vasanti, the two servant-women of the palace. 
The story of the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana is the theme. 
The main incidents described are the same. The characteri- 
sation shows a definite departure from all other plays, we 
have hitherto studied—whether Sanskrit or of the modern 
Indian languages. We have seen Urmila in some of the Sans- 
krit plays, but nowhere we have met with sucha plain-spoken 
and courageous Urmila, as in this creation.of Mama Varer- 
kar. The same is true with the Sita found here. The very 
introduction of Urmila in this part of the story is something 
new. Up till now, we have found her mentioned only at the 
time of marriage in Mithila. Of course, she was introduced 
in the later part of the story by Dvijendralal Roy for the 
first time, but that was just once in the beginning of the 
play, immediately after the coronation of Rama at Ayodhya. 
In this connection, it is well to remember that no mention 
of Urmila is found anywhere in the Valmiki Ramayana, 
except in the Balakanda, which Camil Bulke regards asa 
later interpolation.’ In support of this, there isa mention of 
Laksmana in the Aranyakanda where he is said to be un- 
married.” Rama tells Surpanakha that a man needed a woman 
companion and he had got Sita; but he was looking for some 
one to keep company with Laksmana, and fortunately she 
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had come This also leads to the conclusion that Urmila is 
a later invention in the Valmiki Ramayana itself. After 
Dwijendralal Roy, who practically re-discovered Urmila, 
there have of course been some poets, mainly Maithilisharan 
Gupta and Balkrishna Sharma ‘Navin’, who have sung of 
Urmila in their great poems—the Saketa andthe Urmila 
respectively. But, the Urmila pictured before us by Mama 
Varerkar is a completely new character. This Urmilaisa 
courageous, reasoning type of woman, who knows to listen 
and also to ask questions intelligently. Apart from the name 
there seems to be nothing in her which we can possibly trace 
to the ancient literature or even to Sanskrit dramas. 

As for Sita, the idea of self-respect is at least referred 
to in the Bengali play, we have studied. But this Sita of 
Mama Varerkar is so very different from the soft and mild 
Sita of D. L. Roy. We find in the Sita and Urmila of the 
Marathi play, a peculiar tendency “to have it out” with 
anybody who would dare to challenge them. Mama has 
completely changed the tone of the story we have been 
hearing. Nowhere in this play do we find the partially apo- 
logetic tone with which a woman is accompanied elsewhere. 
Sambuka episode also has been made a point at issue between 
Rama and Sita. It is brought to the notice of Sita that she 
is the daughter of Mother Earthand Sambuka, being a Sudra, 
is also the son of Mother Earth; and hence her brother. This 
conviction along with the feeling that injustice is being done 
to him makes Sita plead with vehemence for his sake. She 
reminds Rama that the latter is a disciple of Vigvamitra, the 
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supporter of the low and the outcaste, and is also the hus- 
band of Sita, the daughter of Mother Earth.’ She tells fin- 
ally that injustice should not -be done to Sambuka. Only 
when Rama asks, “Is this your order ?” she remembers the 
unusually strong way in which she was talking to her hus- 
band; and humbly adds—“This is my appeal to you. To 
order I have no right.” 


The way in which the scandal about Sita spread in the 


kingdom and is brought to the notice of Rama, and the 
part Vasistha is made to play in the banishment of Sita are 
very significant. This is nothing newly invented. The idea 
exists in the Ramayana. Rama is told by his spies that the 
people were saying—"The king’s acceptance of Sita makes 
matters difficult for us in the future. We may have to bear 
such conduct on the part of our wives also.”3 This idea is 
made clearer by the scene of Vijaya and Vasanti, the Dhobi 
and his wife. And Rama is made to declare in plain words 
that he is only the servant of the Brahmanas and the sages 
and he could only do what they ask him todo, The influ- 
ence of the family preceptor, Vasistha, is shown throughout 
the play. Though Rama wishes to banish Sita, he has not 
the courage to tell her so, and hence he decides to send her 
away on the pretext of fulfilling her own wishes. Every 
body who knows about it objects, except Laksmana, the one 
staunch follower of Rama. Urmila is bitter—bitter against 
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Rama, against the people of Ayodhya, against the whole set- 
up of the society. She could never forget the fact that she 
was not even once remembered by any body after she was 
left by Laksmana, who followed Rama forgetting every thing 
and everybody for the sake of that beloved and worshipped 
elder brother. She had been left to suffering of separation 
all her life. 

Rama follows Vasistha and Laksmana obeys Rama. 
No body else counted anywhere. This social set-up and the 
evils that were fast engulfing the society are seen clearly by 
those who suffered from them—the women and the low class 
people. Both are shown by Mama as standing up against 
them, though in vain. Urmila pleads with Laksmana not to 
do the cruel act, which he is forced to do in order to obey 
his elder brother.. She pleads with the king, Rama, not to 
force his devoted brother todo it, because he would never 
disobey the orders, She does not do this for her sake. Her 
words here are very significant. She says— 1 have kept my 
mouth shut all my life. But today I am allowing myself to 
speak. I know I am guilty of arguing with elders and thus 
insulting them. But I am doing this for the welfare of the 
whole womankind. Any man who wishes to abandon his 
wife for fear of public scandals, will quote Rama of the 
Raghu-dynasty and will abandon his innocent wife tomorrow. 
That is why I have to become so shameless.”? 

But these pleadings, arguments and open accusations 
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could not have any effect then, because it wasa society 
where the Brahmanas, the elders and the husbands were 
the rulers and, good or bad, their word had to be the law, 
Laksmana, the husband, who has never—even for once— 
been known to have remembered his duty towards his wife, 
orders Urmila to stay where she is and to keep quiet till he 
left the palace with Sita, and demands obedience on the 
right of being her husband! He is satisfied by just apologi- 
sing to her laconically that it was.not his lot ever to make 
her happy. 

Urmilā seems to be stronger and more courageous, per- 
haps because she has nothing to gain personally. Itis she 
who arranges that Vasanti, the Dhobi woman, become the 
companion and helper of Sita in the wilderness. 

In the last scene, when Sitz is brought to the sacrifi- 
cial hall and Rama insists that she should once more give 
proof of her purity, we see in her a strange combination of 
love and obedience to her husband and the eagerness tokeep 
up the self-respect and dignity of womanhood. The argu- 
ments put up by Sita and Urmila there represent quitea new 
trend of thought which was never heard of before. The idea 
suggested by Bharata in the play of D. L. Roy is brought 
forth more clearly and in more powerful words by Urmila 
and Sita at every stage in this drama of Mama Varerkar. 

In Kundamala, we see Rama insisting on the people to 
be satisfied about the purity of Sita. This is mentioned by 
Valmiki" as well as Kalidasa? in their respective works, And 
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both have shown Sita entering the Yajnasala with the dig- 
nity of a Yogini, and taking the vow that left everyone, 
who dared to suspect her, astonished and bitten by repen- 
tance and sorrow. This incident has been taken up by this 
author and the full significance of the same is brought out 
clearly in the last scene of the play. Inthe Kundamala of 
Dingnaga, we have seen how Rama was not willing to take 
Valmiki at his word for the purity of Sita, but wanted her 
to undergo another ordeal. He was ready to allow Valmiki 
to go away in anger. The same attitude is seen here also, 
which is stranger and worse. Inspite of Valmiki’s explana- 
tions and assurances and the arguments of Sita and Urmila, 
Rama does not have the courage to do what he knows to be 
right. The one sentence he is repeating as an excuse for all ` 
that he does is : “For the sake of pleasing the people.” And 
he even stoops so low as to ask : “Ts Sita pure by herself, or 
she has become absolved of all stains due to her living in 
your Asrama ?” This question is the last limit 1—this adding 
of insult to injury by Rama !! Only Urmila, the woman who 
had suffering and suffering alone to her share all her life, 
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could stand up and take Rama to task for this, as he desert. 
ved ! But all in vain ! Rama is only a party to the strict rules 
laid down by his preceptor, who isa representative of the 
law-givers. He insists, even asa helpless child, that Sitz 
should avow to the purity of her character. Then Sita takes 
the vow—that vow which takes her beyond the reach of 
everything and everybody. That famous vow of Sita, taken 
thousands of yearsago, still echoes and re-echoes from the 
Yajiiasala of Ayodhya as the bugle of victory of the chaste 
and pure woman, 

The vow is the same as found in the Ramayana, and 
then in the Raghuvamésa of Kalidasa.? But Sita here does 
not just take the vow and disappear. She makes it quite clear 
why she takes the vow. She tells plainly that this world 
has failed to appreciate righteousness and purity and that 
she cannot live and submit to mere man’s rule. She does not 
approve of the Rama-Rajya. Good and prosperity can come 
only when it is the rule of Sita and Rama, as it was in the 
forest during the period of their exile.2 At last, Mother 
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Earth obeyed her noble and majestic daughter and took her 
‘away beyond the reach of insults and praises. 

Certain aspects of Sita’s character in this play are very 
much indicative of the trends of the times. She espouses the 
cause of Sambuka, a Sudra, calling him her brother, because 
he wasatiller, ason of the Mother Earth, who also was 
the mother of Sita. Men and women are known in history 
and literature to have been kindand fair to the low and 
down-trodden, but here in Mama’s play, Sita’s treatment of 
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the Sudra is, apart from its great human values, full of social 
sagacity in terms of the age. The author, perhaps, tho- 
ught it fit to give the solution of the Harijan problem of 
our day a religeo-political touch and, in doing so, not only 
tried to facilitate the solution, but also added another fea- 
ther to the crown of the ideal woman, Sita. The problem 
assumes much greater proportions when viewed from the 
angle of Brahmana supremacy and its heritage (also, by the 
way, the burning problems in Maharastra, as also in some 
other parts of the country), both symbolised in Vasistha in 
this play. And no less a personality than Sita was needed 
to fight the tyrannical aspect of it, as she did. WVasanti, the 
Dhobi woman, .who was evidently wronged by her husband, 
is chosen by prudent Urmila to bear company to Sita in her 
exile,’ showing thereby not only her solicitudes for all the 
oppressed, but also a great sense of judgement with regard 
to giving atrue and loyal company to Sita. Who but an 
oppressed woman in a scandal-mongering society could be 
trusted to be faithful to one who was similarly oppressed ? 

The tyrannical aspect of the Brahmana supremacy is 
also brought out by making Valmiki remember and remark 
that he was born a Sudra? 

All these taken together, point to the fact of the 
Brahmana supremacy, tyrannical on one hand, and the sense 
of social revolt surging through the minds of the oppressed 
and the down-trodden on the other. And Sita, herself the 
oppressed, is made to espouse the cause of the oppressed, 
which she does in all the dignity of a great woman; and thus 
gives support to the resurgent psychology of Liberty, Equality 
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and Fraternity in the sense India has understood them 
through her philosophy. It isan ennobling experience to 
realize in this play that Sita, fighting against the tyranny of 
many kinds, is yet the same sweet, noble, ideal woman in 
whom we find a combination of virtues, rare but true. 


Thus, we see Mama Varerkar, though writing in the 
20th century, is really following closely the story as found 
in the Ramayana, the first poem ever writtenin Sanskrit. 
It is the same ideas and ideals as upheld first by Valmiki and 
then by Kalidasa that he tries to elaborate upon and ex- 
plain. Actually, the depiction of Sita by the various authors 
from time to time has quite a lot to enlighten the student 
about the march of Indian womanhood through the ages. 
The same story has been retold again and again and the same 
character has been drawn in various ways to suit the times, 
convictions and beliefs and the tastes of the probable audien- 
ce. We have been noticing this throughout, at every step, 
and at this landmark we have come to a point where the very 
significant words of Valmiki are plainly explained, without 
reserve. Neither Valmiki nor Kalidasa could visualize Sita 
taking a vow of her own purity for a second time. For the 
later authors, this was not quite impossible. But, obviously, 
that was a time when woman had to submit and then to 
succumb to the tyranny of man, his selfishness; and also to 
that of the religious preceptors. When the days changed, 
the picture of Sita also began to change. Gradual change 
was already coming over the portrayal of this character 
during the very short interval between the creation of D. L. 
Roy and that by Mama Varerkar. The idea that woman 
was being treated with injustice was slowly gaining ground 
then, but woman herself was not yet willing to challange it. 

Now the time seems to have come when Sita and 
Urmila both find it necessary to stand up against any in- 
justice and expose the guilty, however, great and mighty they 
may be. Dwijendralal Roy made Bharata and Lava condemn 
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Rama’s treatment of Sita, while Sita herself accepted the 
will: of her beloved husband without question. Mama, a few 
years later, saw that the conditions are such when women 
themselves can defend their rights. At the same time, it is 
well to remember that the ideas expressed by Bharata and 
Lava in the earlier play and by Urmila and Sita in the later 
one, are not new. These existed in the works of the earlier 
poets, as we have already seen. Thus, the influence of the 
earlier authors is traceable over the characters in the modern 
plays to a great extent. If we examine the other plays in 
Marathi, written during this period, we will be able to see 
this truth more and more. 


In Gujarati, the Sarvilaka is a recent drama, written 
by Shri Rasiklal Parikh, In it the story of Mrchhakatika is 
recast to suit the modern age. Instead of Carudatta, the 
leader of action, here is Sarvilaka, thus rendering the poli- 
tical revolution the main theme, while the love affair of 
Vasantasena and Carudatta is pushed to the background. 
The women characters portrayed are the same. Vasanta- 
senā, Madanika, Dhuta and Radanika are all there. Sveta- 
padma, the wife of king Palaka and Kamalata, another 
courtesan are the new characters introduced by the author. 


A close study of this play reveals that keeping the 
characteristics as found in the original play, the author has 
changed the nature of the whole story to suit the particular 
purpose with which he was writing. While India was fight- 
ing for her independence and every Indian was filled with 
the firy of spirit, freedom it was only natural that the crea- 
tive genius found outlet to suit the demands of the times. 
The literature that grew up during the past half century, in 
all the languages of India, shows the same common charac- 
teristics combined with the revolutionary ideas that swept 
throughout the country, bothin the political and social 
fields. The swelling waves of freedom in all spheres.neces- 
sitated reforms and the literature began to reflect these 
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aspirations of the people in one way or the other. The 
Sarvilaka is a good example of the old stories remodelled on 
the new pattern. It is to be remembered that this is a time 
that has brought women to the fore-front in all spheres of 
life, at home and in the world outside. The various problems 
facing the society in connection with women, who were 
leaving behind the old traditions and were hastening for- 
ward to take their proper place by the side of men, supplied 
the dramatists enough material to work upon. In the 
Mrchhakatika of Sudraka, Vasantasena had nothing to do 
with the political issues. She was there only as the beloved 
of Carudatta. Madanika and the episode of stealing the 
ornaments by Sarvilaka were also introduced there only to 
enhance the character of the hero and the heroine by show- 
ing the honesty of one and the generosity and the sense of 
humour of the other. But here, not only Vasantasena and 
Madanika but another courtesan, Kamalata, are all used as 
helpers in achieving the successof the contemplated re- 
volution. Sarvilaka says plainly at one place that courte- 
sans are of great help in conducting revolutions.’ 


Every one of these characters has a peculiarity of her 
own. Butin general they all show a kind of re-awakening 
to their duties as well as to their rights. The women, whether 
they belong to noble families, to the ordinary ones or to the 
courtesan class, seem to have a dignity and self-respect, which 
are not very common in the Sanskrit plays of the preceding 
age. 


Gujarati literature is not known for its dramas. After 
the well-known dramatist Chandravadan Mehta wrote his 
Akho, Aggari, Narmad, Naga Baba etc., which were very 
popular on the stage, no playwright warth the name has risen 
in Gujarat. But some progress has been seen in the field of 
one-act plays. Munshi, Batubhai Umarwadia and Jayanti 
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Dalal are known for their one-act plays. 

Not much information is added to what we know from 
the study of the Gujarati dramas that are available. 

Hindi stage was never much developed in the known 
history. Apart from the cinema, which seems to have given 
the final blow to the prospects of developing the Hindi 
stage, the Ramalila, the Krsnalila andthe Nautanki are 
still the most popular plays in the rural, Hindi speaking 
North. Theatre halls were not wanting inthe cities and 
towns of the Hindi speaking regions, as elsewhere all over 
India, but they were mostly monopolised by Parsi Theatre 
Companies or by amateurs. The plays written for them had 
no literary merits and they either catered tothe lower 
instincts of the drama-loving people or indulged in effectless 
sermonising on moral or religious planes. 

But Hindi literature is not entirely devoid of its dra- 
matic constituent. The dramatic literature, as usual, began 
with the translations of Sanskrit plays, and the first play so 
translated is known to .be the Prabodha-candrodaya ren- 
dered into Hindi (Brajbhasha) by Maharaja Jaswant Singh of 
Jaipur around 1760 A. D. Similarly, the first original play is 
said to be the Ananda Raghunandana written by the Maha- 
raja of Rewa some time about 1800 A.D. But among the 
earliest plays available to us, the most important from the 
literary point of view is the translation of the Abhijfana- 
Sakuntalam by Raja Laksmana Singh around 1860. But 
this play, though highly appreciated for its literary merits, 
has nothing to offer so far as our present studies are concer- 
ned, Bharatendu Harishchandra’s Satya Hariscandra is 
the next. This isan adaptation of the Candakausikam of 
Kshemigvara and has nothing new in it. He also translated 
half-a-dozen other Sanskrit plays, the most important among 
them being the translation of the Ratnavali, which we have 
already studied. Many other authors followed suit and 
wrote original plays also, but none of them commanded uni- 
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versal respect until Jayashankar Prasad came on the field in 
our own times and gave high class plays of the most refined 
taste. 

Govind Vallabh Pant, Harikrishna Premi, Lakshmi 
Narayan Mishra, Udaya Shankar Bhatt, Seth Govinddas, 
Upendranath Ashk, Prithwinath Sharma and Vrindavan Lal 
Varma are the other main playwrights of Hindi who have 
written during and after the twenties of this century. Their 
plays include all kinds—historical, social, political, purely 
psychological and mythological. But the influence of the 
Sanskrit dramas does not seem to be marked on their 
characters. While some of these -plays like the Varamala 
of Govind Vallabh Pant are known for their cultural and 
aesthetic values, most of them are influenced by the political 
and national trends of the times. 


As already indicated, some stories belonging to the 
Epics have been chosen for dramatisation by the modern 
Hindi authors also. But the female characters depicted 
herein do not seem to have any thing much in common with 
the same characters described in the ancient books or the 
Sanskrit dramas. These women generally show either the 
most idealistic nature, presenting before the readers a super- 
human level, or they behave in such a way as to be realistic 
enough to remind us of the virtues and vices of our con- 
temporary society and life. 


The truth of the statements, Change is life and Life 
is change, is being proved in our country in this century 
more than at any other time. The poetic imagination and 
dramatic genius find their scope at almost every turn and 
they do not have far to seek an example for almost any type. 
Hence the present writers can easily afford to forget the 
lifeless, patternised, artificial characters of the Sanskrit 
dramas of the recent centuries. The ancient writers like 
Kalidasa and Bhasa do catch their eyes for a flash, but the 
variety of real life that they see before them allows no time 
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for them to stop and look behind the: curtains of the’ Past, 
That is why we find almost everywhere the haste to catch 
up with the present atmosphere. 
The atomic age’ has only increased the pace ‘of life, 
Everybody seems to be running to make up for the lost time. 
Hence, even literature has to be spicy and condensed, so ag 
to fit in with the general haste. This necessity itself may be 
one reason for the changed nature of the characters we'see 
on the modern Indian stage, irrespective of Province or lah- 
guage. This applies specially to the women characters 
presented in every one of the modern Indian language also, 


CHAPTER IX 


MARCH OF WOMEN THROUGH AGES 


In the foregoing pages we have attempted a study of 
the women characters depicted in the Sanskrit dramas avail- 
able to us from the earliest times to the present day. In 
the course of that study, we have met with celestial and ter- 
restrial women, divine and semi-divine damsels, princesses 
and hermit-girls, women of noble descent and also courtesans. 
We were able to examine the conception of women in their 
various capacities as daughters, sisters, wives and mothers 
by the different poets. We have met with women of the 
same or different status depicted by the same poet, and 
also the same character depicted by the different poets be- 
longing to different periods. Thus, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the women characters according to the 
various poets and also the conditions and times in which 
they wrote. 

Though this treatise can in no way claim to be an exha- 
ustive study of all the Sanskrit plays, it is fairly representa- 
tive as far as the women characters are concerned. In the 
course of study, we were also able to see incidentally the 
growth, decay and revival of the Sanskrit drama itself. 
Along with this, we have seen the slow deterioration of 
women, till it reached the lowest ebb, stagnation for a period 
and then the renaissance in the present times. 

It isan accepted fact that, “Drama isnot the mere 
representation of life, but the presentation of an: outlook on 
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life, the presentation of life in the light of that outlook." 
According to known facts, the evolutionary, revolutionary 
and political changes that overtook Indian society had been 
very varied and remarkably interesting. Actually, the his- 
tory of social life, from the earliest days known to men, 
Should have been the background of our study, As Carlyle 
says, “In any measure, to understand poetry, to estimate its 
worth and historical meaning, we ask as quite a fundamental 
enquiry, what the situation was. Thus the history of a nation’s 
poetry is the essence of its history—political, economic, sci- 
entific and religious.”? But, as we do not Possess that in any 
authoritative form about the earlier periods, the only way 
left to us, was to reconstruct such a history from such lite- 
rary material, as best as we could, and then study those very 
literary models in the light of the history thus reconsructed. 
We have done this with regard to the earliest available 
Sanskrit dramas up to the time-such recorded history was 
available, from where onwards we were on surer grounds, 
Having thus -reached the present day, it may not be out of 
place now to take a bird’s eye view of the march of women 
through the ages, as far as it could be possibly traced. This 
can be done more easily, if we are able to see the depiction 
of the self-same character by the different representative 
poets belonging to the various ages from the earliest times 
up to date., Such a character is available to us in the per- 


accepted universally and unanimously, 


From the very early days, we have seen that the Epics, 
specially the Ramayana, have been the sourc, 
to many Sanskrit dramatists, From the time of Bhasa, 
to the modern playwrights, it is mainly the Ramayana that 
had provided the themes for them. And so, Sita, the heroine 
= es 
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of the Ramayana, around whom the story revolves, is por- 

d again and again by all these dramatists according to 
Fee own vision and also the outlook of life in their times. 
phase depicted Sita in two of his plays, the Abhiseka and 
the Pratima. Kalidasa has portrayed Sita according to his 
own vision in his poem Raghuvamsa. Bhavabhtti presented 
before his audience, two types of women in the two different 
plays he wrote, based onthe Epic. While Bhasa confined 
himself to the original story up to the destruction of Ravana, 
Bhavabhtti covered even the last portion of the Rama-story 
found in the Uttarkanda. Bhasa was satisfied with drama- 
tising the story as he found in the Epic, but Bhavabhuti did 
not hesitate to make many drastic changes in the body-plot 
of the play. The reason for this deliberate deviation from 
the trodden path must have its own story to tell, as we have 
already noticed.? 

The Pratima and the Abhiseka, attributed to Bhiasa, 
seem to represent women who are breathing ina natural, 
free and healthy atmosphere. The relationship between 
man and woman at that time appears to be one of mutual 
trust and confidence, love and respect. This characteristic 
of his plays in general seems to be most pronounced in the 
depiction of Sita and Rama. As we have already pointed 
out,” manand woman seem to enjoy equal status in society, 
and also have mutual respect and understanding, based on 
true love. The position of woman in society appears to have 
been high. But there are indications to show that the duties 
of the wife were more emphasised than her rights. The posi- 
tion of Sita, as the eldest sister-in-law to the younger bro- 
thers of Rama, is on a par with the loving mother.? Through- 
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out, she-is portrayed as a noble, straight-forward and king 
counter-patt of the ideal man, Rama. She is humble and 
respectful towards her elders, kind and generous towards 
her dependants, devoted to her husband to the extent of 
sharing with him even his innermost feelings, firm and cour- 
ageous in danger—a true and noble woman in every respect. 
The veil, which later on became the sign of seclusion, seems 
to have been a token of noble descent when Bhasa wrote, 
There seems to be nothing wrong in concluding that women 
enjoyed a high status in the society during his times, 


The next poet who brought Sita on the stage, is Bha- 
vabhuti. He, within the Compass of his Mahaviracarita 
and Uttararamacarita, narrates the life-story of the noble 
queen from the time of her marriage up to the last phase. 
Though a great admirer of his ‘predecessors—Valmiki, Bhasa’ 
and Kalidasa, he did not hesitate to introduce changes in the 
course of action, and even to interpret incidents in his own 
way, disregarding the Epic-traditions as well asthe poetic 
traditions. He went to the- extent of making the drastic 
change, in the story of the U ttarakanda of the Ramayana, 
by affecting the reunion of Rama and _ Sita, even after the’ 
banishment. The Sita portrayed by him is very different from 
the pictures drawn by his predecessors. Besides, ‘it is im- 


and honour due to 
tion, 

Studying both these plays in comparison with each 
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other, and also trying to gather some facts from the socialand 
political history of the times, the only conclusion one can 
arrive at is that the condition of.women in North India, then, 
was fast deteriorating, and they had lost their individuality 
considerably. Presenting women on the stage itself seems 
to be questionable. The first two plays show women of Aryan 
descent as true examples to the rule of Manu, namely, “Wo- 
man do not deserve any freedom.” True, there are women 
like Surpanakha, Lanka, Alaka etc., and also Kamandakiand 
her disciples. The possible-deductions have been presented 
at the relevant places.” 


The Sita depicted by Bhavabhuti, in the Uttararama- 
carita is the ideal that he could conceive, under the circum- 
stances in which he found the society striving. In depicting 
the’ heroine of his last and best dramatic work, Bhavabhtti 
showed all his skill and his creative genius. Asa true poet, 
he took lessons from all his predecessors, but at the same 
time followed-up his own imagination in creating the ideal 
that would perhaps catch the attention of the audience for 
which he wrote. Only such a woman as the simple, loving 
and trusting Sita, who is the real ‘Grhalaksmi’ (goddess of 
the hearth) while in the company -of her husband, but the 
personification: of agony while separated from him, could 
command the* respect: of the -society in which Bhavabhuti 
was living. He was witnessing the downward march of wo- 
men, which was being encouraged and even organised by the 
social law-givers. By the bitter statements such as: “In trea- 
ting of women, even as in treating of the good qualities of 
literature, people are always evil-minded’®, the portrayal of 
Rama and Sita in the way we have seen in that play, by the 
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-open declaration made through Rama’ about the marvellous 
power of the real love of a wife, in fact by the whole story 
of the play as he recast it, the poet is actually showing the 
greatness of women to a society which was causing them to 
fall to the condition of Sita and Urmila as seen in the 
Mahaviracarita, and also of those ascetic women, found in 
the Malatimadhava. Reading between the lines and recon- 
structing the social conditions as could be seen from the 
development of the plot and the dialogues, we may correctly 
conclude that the position of women had already reached a 
very regrettable stage. The less a woman was seen outside 
her home, the more she was considered to be good. The veil 
had already become the necessary equipment, specially for 
a married woman. Jt seems to have become the tendency 
of man to use woman as an object of enjoyment and pleasure. 
Woman's duty was to look upon him as the meaning and 
justification of her existence. The well-known saying, “He 
for God only and she for God in him”, seems to have become 
the rule of the day. The peculiarity of the oriental woman 
is the special tendency manifested in her nature which makes 
her always give but never take. She always dared to suffer 
where men would shrink. These characteristics of women 
were being used to make her more and more submissive and 
dependent. We have seen in an earlier chapter, how even 
at the time of Kalidasa, this tendency was gathering power, 
as could be proved by statements made by the various cha- 
racters at various contexts such as, “Upapanna hi daresu 
prabhuta sarvatomukhi.”* (The husband has all-extending 
authority over his wives). But, at that time, the men seem 
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to have possessed the sense to see that the power thus sanc- 
tioned by the society could be maintained only if they ruled 
over the heart. Even then, we have seen how the Master- 
poet did not like those tendencies which were definitely 
heading the society as a whole towards moral deterioration, 
and how he painted the ideals of men and women, as he 
would have them to be—the supplements and complements 
of each other.! He sounded the warning note; but the tide 
neither turned nor stopped. 

This condition of women in society is once more proved 
in the contrast noticeable in the portrait of Vasavadatta in 
the works of Sri Harsa and also in the works of the earlier 
poet Bhasa. It is so very obvious that no comments are need- 
ed as we have already seen in one of the previous chapters. 
The next notable author who took to portray Sita, is Sakti- 
bhadra, the author of the A‘scaryacudamani. In this play, 
Sita is shown as the personification of modesty, simplicity, 
humility, and also of self-confidence, courage and firmness. 
But she seems to be showing the base side of human charac- 
ter also on certain occasions. Though following up the story 
as found in the Valmiki Ramayana closely, Saktibhadra se- 
ems to have beeen influenced by the society of his times. For, 
in his attempts to picture the ideal wife Mandodari, whose 
one aim is to please her husband inspite of all his evil ways, 
and through the treatment meted out to Sita in the last 
act, he seems to be bringing to the forefront the real condi- 
tion of women in society, without saying anything in so 
many plain words. The nature and character of woman is 
denounced wherever the least opportunity arose. The reac- 
tionary attitude of Laksmana to the circumstances that led 
to the fire-ordeal of Sita in this play, in comparison with his 
attitude as portrayed by all the previous poets, is itself an 
eye-opener to the pitiable and deteriorated condition of 
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women in the latter age when Saktibhadra wrote. The 
feminine character (Strisvabhava) is denounced at every 
opportunity, as something despicable. 

Though innumerable plays were written on the basis of 
the story of Rama and Sita, the women characters portrayed 
in them are few, and also stereotyped, as we have already 
noticed in the foregoing pages.! Between Bhasa and Bhava- 
bhuti on the one hand and the later writers of Rama-plays 
on the other, the difference we find is exactly the deterio- 
ration of the dramatic art in Sanskrit literature, and also 
the deterioration of the condition of women in society. For, 
these later writers have‘only narrated the story in a flouri- 
shing poetic style, intermingled with scatterings of equally 
poetic prose conversations. The development of characters 
and plots does not seem to have attracted their attention 
very much. And the female characters are either non 
existent or if existent, are put there only as puppets to 
please the eyes of the audience by their appearance. Of 
the various plays, we have taken the works of _ Dingnaga, 
Murari, Rajasekhara and J ayadeva, as the important repres- 
entative works of their respective times. Of these, Dingnaga 
alone seems to have taken a fancy to the deplorable fate of 
Sita in the last phase of her life. His Kundamaila is, to a 
very great extent, an imitation of the work of Bhavabhtti, 
less the beautiful combination of the idealistic idealism and 
realistic realism which the earlier Poet alone was capable of. 
The repetition of the ideas expressed in all the earlier works 
are found in this play abundantly. But, as we have already 
seen,” the dignity and high status of woman evinced in the 
characterization of Sita by the earlier authors are not found 
in this play. Dingnaga, like Bhavabhuti, shows the re-union 
of Sita with Rama even after the undeserved banishment 
she had to suffer at the hands of her husband. Of course, 
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Bhavabhuti showed clearly the anxiety of king Rama to 
please his people. But, at the same time, he was careful 
enough to bring forth the mental condition of the husband, 
who was being tortured in burning repentance about his own 
action, the terrible injustice done by himself, towards his 
wife, whom he worshipped for her purity and nobility. Thus, 
he contrived the natural denouement, namely the glorious 
victory of true love, with the help of the divine mothers of 
the universe—Ganga, Prthivi and Arundhati, who made the 
fickleminded people realise their mistakes and repent. The 
picture of Rama and Sita, as drawn by Bhavabhūti in his 
Uttararamacarita with the emotional background so vividly 
pictured,and, also, the exquisite psychological harmony crea- 
ted, may help one to get reconciled to the idea of the re- 
union thus effected, fora moment. The scene in the Janas- 
thana, in the company of Bhavabhuti, keeps us spell-bound, 
and makes us agree that, that was the only possible denoue- 
ment. But, once we come down tothe normal worldly 
atmosphere, there seems to be something wrong somewhere. 
A question mark remains in our hearts. These people, whose 
opinions seem to be immensely valuable to king Rama; 
these people, who bent their heads down in shame due to the 
scathing remarks and questions of Arundhati, Mother 
Prthivi and Devi Ganga; are they really convinced of their 
mistake once and forever? Are they going to keep their 
respectful, nay, worshipful attitude towards the noblest of 
women, forever and anon ? Weare not sure ! The poet him- 
self has reminded usin the beginning of the play that the 
public is always evil-minded as far as the Sadhutva of women 
as well as literature is concerned.1 The Later poet Dingnaga, 
is still more unconvincing, though he has tried to follow 
closely the footsteps of the predecessor he admired. The 
Sitz who weeps and wails pitiably, when left to her fate, 
who gets frightened at the footsteps of a stranger, and who 
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without a word, is prepared to take the vow to please the 
fickle-minded people, seems to be a stranger to us. She does 
not seem to have anything in common with the noble prin- 
cess whom we met before, in Mithila, in Ayodhya, in the 
Panchavati, in Lanka, and in the hermitage of Valmiki at 
any time. We are left wondering at the re-union of these two 


new chararacters which was achieved in such conditions 


through such ways and means, The acceptance of the 
banished Sita, thus forced upon the king Rama, does not seem 
to satisfy either of them or anybody else. It seems to be the 
utter defeat and destruction of the nobility of womanhood, 
The play that seems to sound a note of happiness, is really 
putting to shame, Indian womanhood and all that stands 
for it. 

Perhaps, these truths were realized by the later dramatists 
who took-up the same theme for then works. But, before 
coming to that, we have to turn to some other poets who 
portrayed Sita in their dramas. We have already examined 
the Anargharaghava of Murari, the Balaramayana of Raja- 
Sekhara and also the Prasannaraghava of Tayadeva! All 
these three poets, seem to be following the footsteps of Bha- 
vabhuti’s Mahaviracarita to a great extent. In the Anargha- 
raghava, only Surpanakha and Sramana seem to take any 
active part. Sita is brought on the stage only in the last act 
where she is rescued from captivity and taken back to 
Ayodhya by Rama, Of course, the purification by fire-ordeal 
is plainly made known to the audience, lest they should for- 
get the stigma that could so easily be put on the character 
ofa woman. There is actually nothing to tell us about the 
real condition of women at the time. Rama is shown to be 
very lovingly describing the sights on the way, to Sita, while 
they are travelling to Ayodhya in the Puspaka. But this 
does not mean anything, for it looks more like the means 
used by the poet to show off his Own scholarship and 
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command. of language, than anything else. 

Rajasgekhara, in his Balaramayana, tries to reconstruct 
the whole story in his own clever way. Heaccepts the 
various recensions of the story as told by all his predecessors 
and combines them to suit his own purpose of raising the 
hero and all connected with him, toa divine level. Here, 
in this play, there are quite a number of women characters, 
all good, quiet, submissive and obedient to their husbands. 
Similarly, the picture of Surpanakha is also a combination 
of the pictures painted by Valmiki and Bhavabhuti. She is 
an intelligent and efficient officer in the diplomatic corps of 
Lanka, and works faithfully for the welfare of her country. 
But, she is also an ordinary woman with likes and dislikes, 
ruling passions, and enough unscrupulousness when her own 
desires are thwarted. 


Jayadeva in his Prasannaraghava once more tells the 
story ina dramatic form. All these poets seem to have a 
Pattern in treating the various characters, much more so in 
the case of the women characters. In the Mahaviracarita 
of Bhavabhiti, we noticed for the first time, the clear cont- 
rast between the women of Aryavarta, and those belonging 
to the Dravidian families. All the later writers who treated 
the main part of the story of Ramayana seem to have kept 
up this difference, The Sita portrayed by all these writers 
shows the same traits. She is simple, obedient, soft-hearted, 
weak and completely dependent on her husband. The end 
and aim of the womenof her class seemto live like a creeper 
clinging to the tree, just a shadow without any life of their 
own. But, the characters belonging to the Dravidian races— 
Surpanakha, Sramana and others—are ofa different category 
altogether. These women have their family-life, emotional- 
life, and also different individualities of their own, as has 
been already noticed. That is to say, the trend first brought 
to light by Bhavabhuti in his first play, and perhaps disliked 
strongly by his audience, was followed up by the later 
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writers. It would be interesting to know the reason if we 
possibly can. Perhaps it may not be very wrong to con- 
clude that, while in the North, which was the birth-place 
of the Dharmasutras, the Smrtis etc., the women were being 
pushed down, the South which was kept safely apart from 
those influences due to geographical, historical and Political 
reasons, had its women continuing more or less in the same 
old way, enjoying equal rights with the men. It may not 
be too much to assume that the dramatists, who were cate- 
ring to the Sanskrit speaking audience, were anxious not to 
shock the orthodox society of the Aryans by showing their 
women in a different way from what they wished them to 
be. But, they didnot careif the true condition of the 
Dravidian women, who never came under the veil, and did 
not have to suffer seclusion or oppression very much, was 
shown on the stage; for, that would actually help them to be 
dumped as Raksasis—unrefined, uncultured and unscrupu- 
lous. The fact that none of these poets ever hesitated to 
denounce their character and behaviour, only supports our 
conclusions. 

After this period, as we have noticed, a lull seems to 
have come over the creative genius in dramatic literature. 
Though plays continued to be written, the characters, spe- 
cially the women characters, appear to have lost all life and 
individuality. The play having fallen to the types of lyric 
poems, it seems’futile to. look for living characters in them. 
Only late in the 19th century when things began to change 
in society, the stage seems to be catching the eye of the 
people, and consequently encouraging the creative genius of 
the poets also. But along with the change of times, the poets 
too seem to have changed their outlook On life. The modern 
Sanskrit poets, as we have noticed in the foregoing pages,! 


instead of going to Valmiki or Vyasa for their themes, 
a Sree 
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turned their attention to the pages of history and even to 
the contemporary happenings in society. In this period, we 
are forced to approach the modern Indian languages to see 
the portrait of Sita according to the present age. But, be- 
fore actually embarking upon the conclusion of this topic it 
will be useful to recapitulate the influences which made the 
modern dramas what they are. 


Literature in the modern Indian languages as well as in 
Sanskrit was greatly influenced by political and social refor- 
mers from the later half of the 19th century up till the 
attainment of independence. After this a new trend seems 
to be developing. Right from Swami Dayananda and Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to Lokamanya Tilak, Shri Arbindo, Shri 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, Shri Ramakrishna Paramahansa and 
last, but not the least, Mahatma Gandhi—all have influen- 
ced it, the modern Indian dramas being no exception. 
Gandhiji’s impress on literature, as on the life asa whole, 
being the latest, most powerful and universal, deserves to be 
recalled with special respect. His was the cause of the Truth, 
hence it naturally touched all aspects of life, which in- 
cluded, asa major contribution, the regeneration of woman. 
He said: “Woman is the companion of man gifted with equal 
mental capacities. She has the right to participate in the 
minutest details of the activities of man, and she has the 
same right of freedom and liberty ashe. She is entitled to 
a supreme place in her own sphereof activity as manis in 
his. This ought to be the natural condition of things, and 
not a result only of learning to read and write. By sheer 
force of vicious custom even the most ignorant and worth- 
less men have been enjoying a superiority over woman which 
they do not deserve and ought not to have. Man and woman 
are equal in status, but are not identical. They area peer- 
less pair being complementary to one another; each helps 
the other, so that without the one the existence of the other 
cannot be conceived, and therefore it follows as a necessary 
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corollary from these facts that anything that wil] impair the 
status of either of them will involve the equal ruin of both,” 
And further, “It (the female sex) is the nobler of the two, 
for it is even today the embodiment of Sacrifice, silent 
suffering, humility, faith and knowledge. A woman’s intuition 
has often proved truer than Man’s arrogant assumption of 
superior knowledge. There is method in putting Sita before 
Rama, and Radha before Krsna.” 

These outpourings of the heart of ‘the Sreateat man of 
our times’ are not isolated in time and space. They have 
always existed in the minds of the noble and the great. But, 
Mahatma Gandhi followed these up with ceaseless action 
and inspired many a man to do likewise. The Poets and the 
Playwrights were not behind in their response. The result 
was a new light, a new movement, and a new trend also in 
literature—to make a special mention of the dramas with 
which we are here immediately concerned—of the modern 
Indian languages, 

In the modern age, when woman is once more coming to 
her own, not by Oppressive or aggressive Means, but through 
the soft, sure and noble way of love and sacrifice, Sita, the 


the Bhumikanya Sita by Mama Varerkar in Marathi, are 
the two plays that Sive us the Opportunity todo this, As 


plays are very very different from any of the earlier ones we 
have seen, even as they are different from each other. This 
may be due to the varying environments in which the poets 
found themselves; for, while we cannot miss the soft, sweet 


1. From a speech at the meeting of Bombay Bhagini 
Samaj, Feb., 20, 1918 
2. The Young India, 15-9-1921 
3. Chapter VIII, Pp. 447-450; 456-465 
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self-abnegating Bengali mother in the Sita, it is impossible 
not to notice the courageous, self-confident and plainspoken 
Maharastrian heroine in the Bhumikanya. It is very signi- 
ficant, that exile of Sita by Rama, and not the earlier 
portion, attracted both these writers. The note struck by the 
master-poet, Kalidasa about the injustice of Rama evidenced 
in the exclamation of Valmiki: “Iam indeed angry with 
the elder brother of Bharata because of this wrong action 
towards you,” perhaps, re-echoed from those far off centuries 
into the seeing brains and feeling hearts of the modern poets, 
who were witnessing the same injustice of man towards wo- 
man in every sphere of life. Atthe same time, the love, 
sacrifice, patience and forbearance of the woman in her 
everyday life which they were experiencing, struck another 
note in the imagination of the emotional Bengali poet. He 
visualised the Sita who, inspite of every injustice she suff- 
ered, could say, “May you be my husband in all coming 
rebirths, and may there not be this separation.” He also 
remembered those mothers-in-law, whom Sita remembered 
first, in her utmost agony, and indirectly requested for moral 
support.2 The results are, the Sita, who voluntarily came 
forward to choose exile for herself to relieve her husband 
from a difficult situation, and also the Kausalya who came to 
king Rama and begged on her bended knees to stop himfrom 
the cruel action he was about to take against his innocent 
wife, 

The whole play—Sita by Dvijendralal Roy—in fact, is 
an exposition of the bygone Brahmana supremacy which held 
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every thing under itsthumb, The scene being Ayodhya and 
the times represented those of implicit obedience to the 
social law-givers, the heart was to be crushed for the so- 
called duty to rule supreme. Woman the wife, woman the 
sister, and woman the friend had to bow down to the stern 
demands of the kingly duty, namely, the dumb obedience 
to the Brahmana preceptor. Every time, whena question 
of right or wrong arose, the only answer that King Rama 
could give was, “It is the order of our preceptor, Vasistha”, 
as though that was the final word that could convert even 
the wrong actions into right ones. Only at last, when sage 
Valmiki himself stood up for the sake of pure love above 
every thing, and challenged Vasistha in clear words, that 
the latter accepted defeat and allowed the unfortunate King 
to follow his heart’s injunctions. Even then, Sita is not 
strong enough to stand up for her rights. This Sita is simple 
and loving. She is self-sacrifice personified, the very image 
of love for her children and devotion toher husband. She 
knows and feels the injustice. But, the self-effacing for- 
bearence is personified in this Sita, who is portrayed by the 
masterhand at the beginning of the new awakening of Indian 
woman. She is the ideal woman of the age which pronoun- 
ces that “the woman has only one right, one duty—self- 
sacrifice; self-effacement.”! And this acceptance raises her 
above all creation. The misery of such a woman, the poet 
shows, will arouse even the forces of nature, For, the 
Moment Sita was accepted back by Rama, there was an 
earthquake, and she was engulfed in a divine lustre and was 
removed beyond the reach of any human hand, thus taken 
away from all possible insults for ever after. The story told 
by Valmiki was retold once more; but in a different manner, 
with a different emphasis and a different significance, 
Closely following the same trend, but in a more 
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pronounced way, the same story is retold by Mama Varerkar. 
Sita is once more brought before us, thistime not alone but 
with her sister Urmila, a much more wronged woman than 
herself. The theme andthe trends of thoughts expressed 
are the same, and cover almost the same period. But, this 
poet does not agree with Bhavabhtti and Dingnaga, who 
could envisage the idea of Sita’s re-union with Rama once 
again. He saw the impossibility and futility of sucha step, 
considering all the circumstances in which the exile was 
ordered and also the wisdom of the earlier poets, Valmiki 
and Kalidasa, in leaving it at that. In this play, Sita and 
Urmila show a higher standard. of wisdom, self-confidence 
and also self-respect. Though the incidents and the charac- 
ters are the same, the results and reactions are not what 
we have been seeing all through, ever since Kuéa and 
Lava are supposed to have sung the Ramayana for the 
first time. It is only inthis drama that the idea, conceived 
by the first poet in the last vow of Sita, i.e. the significance 
of the final proof she gave of her unblemeshed character, was 
finally and fully explained by herself and also by Urmila. 
This marks the milestone in the upward climb of woman in 
her march through the ages. From the height at the vedic 
times, she was slowly climbing down till she reached the 
lowest level, where the probable fall was arrested, with a 
jerk. 

These two plays, though coming from the master-minds 
of two important modern Indian languages, are really the 
landmarks in the destiny of Indian womanhood as a whole. 

The various other Sanskrit plays and also the plays 
written in the modern Indian languages during this period 
clearly support the conclusions we have arrived at. It is 
often said that the oriental woman is a slave. This remark 
only shows the ignorance of the speaker. The fact is only 
this, that self-assertion is not her quality. A selfish world, 
taking advantage of this characteristic, paved the way for 
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her downfall to a great extent. Though the law-givers paid 
g the highest tributes to women as mothers, they restricted 
| women as such, by innumerable rules and laws. The out- 
| ward conditions also helped in this by making it necessary 
| to protect women who were really the pillars of society, 
i These laws which were meant for protection, themselves 
i narrowed the scope of the development of women, thus de- 
| feating the very Purpose for which they were created, 

j These truths about women did not find their way into 
| the dramas, except through casual references and some deli- 
il berate statements, There are evidences within the plays to 
j show that generally the education of girls was confined to 
| music, dance and other fine arts, and those who belonged 
| 
| 


to rich and noble families were no exceptions to this rule, 
By the time of Bhavabhtti, we see that veil had become the 


We also find that in the later dramas, the women 

characters presented are lesser in number and so is the case 

| of dramatic effect. The dramas seem to be mere narratives 
| in prose and verse, a kind of long descriptions without any 
real dramas, Perhaps, the reason is not far to seek. While 

studying about the origin and development of Sanskrit 


out accomplished women, success in the staging of plays was 
considered impossible, as could be conjectured from the 
story of the creation of the @psaras for representing the 
Kaisiki Vritti. Ip those earlier days, we have also referen- 
ces to dramatic companies of women, Later on, in Bhava- 
bhuti’s plays for the first time, we come across the Statement 
about men acting the roles of women, thus indicating the 
absence of women on the stage in general. This naturally 
should have become a handicap to the successful depiction of 
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feminine characters and soft sentiments on the stage. Having 
to resort to the second best choice, of taking a man with the 
nearest possible feminine characteristics, should have spoilt 
the fervour and enthusiasm of the audience as well as the 
performers, Thus, music and dance which added to the 
beauty of the ancient performances also slowly died out, It is 
only in the latter part of the ninteenth century that these 
characteristics of the Sanskrit theatre, as ordained by 
Bharata, seem to be coming back once again. This may be 
considered as the revival of the theatre and plays to a cer- 
tain extent. 

The last half of the 19th century was a time of renais- 
sance in many ways, and it was the era of the beginning of 
heroism and patriotism in India. The need of these ideals 
was felt by scholars in all literature. The result of this was 
shown in Sanskrit language, by scholars like Pancaratna 
Tarkacarya, Yajmika and others, whom we have already 
referred to in the previous chapter. Plays began to be writ- 
ten with themes hitherto untouched. Savitri, Damayantiand 
such other bold women from the epics attracted the atten- 
tion of the new artists; and they dared to present the hero- 
ines in a better light than the weak, and frail puppets that 
were portrayed in the medieval days. 

Slowly, with the growing patriotic spirit and desire for 
freedom among the people, the value and importance of wo- 
men in society began to be realised also. Padmini of Chit- 
tore, Rani Durgavati of Indore, Laksmibai of Jhansi and such 
others gave inspiration to the poets. The political and social 
conditions gave opportunities for such poets who wrote the 
Samyogitaparinayam, Amaramangalam and other similar 
plays in Sanskrit. True, that these Sanskrit plays are not as 
popular as they deserve to be. But the reason for this is the 
rapid development of the various regional languages and also 
the displacement of Sanskrit as a spoken language by these. 
Still, we are able to see that, there isa definite change of 
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thind and attitude on the part of the scholars of Sanskrit 
also. From here onwards we see that the women characters 
portrayed are individuals with life and character, real 
human-beings with the strength and weaknesses, These 
new characteristics are more and more pronounced in the 
plays written in the various modern Indian languages, 

The women characters taken even from the traditional 
lines, seem to have regained their status and Position in the 
society, irrespective of the fact whether the plays are writ- 
ten in Sanskrit or in one of the spoken languages, as is proved 
by the various plays we have studied in the Previous chap- 
ter. Though the character and characteristics are the same, 
we find in them a more Pronounced individuality, courage 
and self-respect, which was hitherto unknown in the women 
represented on the Sanskrit Stage. The weeping, whining 
weak creature seem to have been replaced by soft but firm, 
gentle but dignified, loving and living characters, ennobled 
by self-confidence, and a charming and self teliant dis- 
position. The Sita of Mama Varerkar, the queen of Chittore, 
the Savitri, the Sitalaksami, and the Umminitanka of the 
different Malayalam plays we have examined, prove this 
irrefutably. The potentialities of woman as the Nnation-buil- 
der came to be more and more emphasized in the modern 
Indian plays, whereas the earliest writers had depicted her 
as the supplement and complement of man. 

While examining the Sanskrit plays, with Special re- 
ference to the women characters, we have had an opportu- 
nity to study the difference or otherwise between the theory 
as laid down by the law-givers and the actual practice as 
could be verified from the plays themselves, The Natya- 
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within the play always keeping in mind the propriety of 
occasion, person, place and other things. Though this is 
so, we do not have much music or dance in any plays avail- 
able to us before Kalidasa. The performance of the Parva- 
ranga allows the elaborate use of music and dance, but the 
Malavikagnimitra is the only play available to usin which 
_ the dance and music help towards the development of the 
plot.’ In the Vikramorvasiya, we have a slight indication of 
dance and music in the fourth act where the king is wander- 
ing from place to place, in search of Urvagi, his beloved. 
In the Abhijnanasakuntala also we have music within the 
bodyplot of the play, where Hamsapadika is heard singing in 
the interlude before the fifth act of the play.’ Similarly, in 
the interlude after the sixth act, the maids-in-waiting at the 
palace are singing and dancing to celebrate the spring fes- 
tival when they are chided by the gardener.‘ In the Mrchha 
katika of Sudraka, mention is made of a music perfor- 
mance, but it is not actually presented on the stage. Here, we 
also hear the poet ridiculing the man who sings, even as the 
woman who repeats the Vedic mantras.‘ All these are proofs 
to show that dance and music were part and parcel of dra- 
matic performances, and mostly they were the monopoly of 
women, though men also had their own place in the dance, 
the Tandava type specially being meant for them. Still, we 
do not find any other Sanskrit plays havingactually included 
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song and dance within the body-plot. There are stage direc- 
tions indicating the permissibility of songs and dance where 
some celebration or enjoyment is indicated. But, generally 
speaking, after Kalidasa, we do not have any author includ- 
ing these within the play, till the modern age. One may 
say that, there are verses sprinkled all over the play which 
can be sung; but this does not at all seem to be real music 
in any case. And, even these are lesser in number in the 
really good specimens of the Sanskrit plays. It was only later 
on when dramas lost their dramatic qualities and became 
stereotyped lyrical narrations, that the verse found greater 
importance, as inthe case of the works of Murari and 
Rajagekhara. How far these devices were useful on the stage 
to interest the audience, is a doubtful point. Judging from 
our own experience, we will have to accept that song or 
dance or anything, for that matter, cannot be enjoyable or 
even useful if sense of propriety is not observed. Experience 
on the.modern theatre, where particular preference is given 
to songs, has proved the undesirability of interrupting the 
smooth course of the development and action of the plot, in 
any way. Even ifthe music is exquisite, if it is brought in 
the midst of a period of tension, it will only sound a jarring 
note. These considerations, and also the disappearance of 
women from the stage in the later centuries, must have 
caused the complete absence of these elements on the 
Sanskrit stage. 


But, with the revival of the dramasin the modern 
Indian languages, specially in Tamil, Bengali and Marathi, 
songs began to play an important part and this some times 
went to such an extent that the theme, plot and characteri- 
sation began to be sacrificed for the sake of songs and music. 
Extremes always lead to disgust and music was no exception 
to the rule. The later half of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the present century saw the renaissance, not 
only in social life, but in art and literature also, as we have 
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already noticed. The refined taste of the general public 
began to demand realistic idealism once more inthe plays 
they liked to witness. The indiscriminate use of music 
within the course of action had to be stopped. At the same 
time, the writers also realised the effect of songs intelligently 
used in the proper place, and they took advantage of this to 
create more interest in this way. Sanskrit playwrights 
began to use songs within the play once more. The Samyogita- 
parinaya is one such play where both dance and music are 
used successfully for the first time inthe modern age. The 
songs here are not used as part of the conversation, but only 
as means leading on to the development of the plot. Another 
point to be noticed here is that all these songs were to be 
sung by one or the other of the women characters of the 
play. 

The vernacular plays, which had more advantages, be- 
cause of the languages being in use, finally, fixed the place 
of music within the play, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter. The plays like the Raksabandhan (Hindi) of 
Harikrishna Premi, and similar plays have proved the effect 
of music on the aesthetic and psychological planes also, 
Along with the change that came over the social order, 
the patternisation of the dramas gave way to variety and 
realism. There is nothing that stays permanent in this world. 
Change being the spice of life, every art and science that 
contributes towards the progress of humanity, have to be 
themselves moving to keep pace with the same. We have 
noticed,in the very beginning that there was nothing that 
could help us to trace the evolution of the Sanskrit drama 
with any great certainty. We met with a full developed stage 
and we were forced to draw ourown conclusions as best 
as we could. There were rules and regulations on the 
theoretical side which also have their own story to tell. But 
the discrepancy between the theory andthe practice we 
visualised in the later age, also sets us thinking. Still, when 
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we come down to the present age and examine the plays in 
the various Indian languages and also Sanskrit, we are able 
to find how the rules and regulations laid down in the 
Natyasastra ate finding their fulfilment in these works. 
Now, we have plays with all sentiments depicted in them 
with a real reflection of the human life that is expected to be 
copied with ingenuity. The requirement of Bharata, to 
combine instruction with enjoyment seems to be now rea- 
ching its fulfilment. There seemsto be nothing wrong in 
concluding that the dramatic art which was at its height of 
glory in the most ancient days and became lost or declined, 
has now once again found its way upwards to help humanity 
on its onward march, 

As we have tried to show inthe previous pages, the 
women characters of the Sanskrit plays have their own 
story to tell. They told us about the warlike Ksatriyas and 
spiritually advanced Brahmanas whose supplements and 
complements they themselves were; they told us also about 
how they, by their own nature, had to suffer the disadvan- 
tage of being considered as rivals by the religious teachers, 
and how consequently they had to climb down to the lowest 
point in the social scale; they also told us how the Ksatriyas 
held out to a certain extent, keeping their own counsel and 
thus saved their own selves and also the whole woman kind; 
they told all this and much more. Later on we saw how the 
revival of the status of women came through these specks 
of light kept up by the princesses of the old, fanned by the 
advent of new ideas and ideals in the modern age. Though 
secluded within the four-walls of the home, they had kept 
the torch burning, to be unveiled at atime when darkness 
engulfed the whole nation in the form of slavish mentality 
which came asa result of ignorance When the time came, 
they heeded the call and came forward. with undaunted 
spirit, indomitable self-respect and un-relenting self-sacri- 
fice, to stand beside the man for the sake of universal pros- 
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perity and peace of humanity. “India in every generation 
has produced millions of women who never found fame but 
whose daily existence has helped to civilize the race and 
whose warmth of heart, self-sacrificing zeal, unassuming 
loyalty and strength in suffering when subjected to trials of 
extreme severity, are among the glories of this ancient race. 
This is the story of Indian woman from ages gone by, up to 
date, and the glimpses of this we were able to see on the 
pages of the Sanskrit dramatic literature, and also later on in 
dramas of the modern languages which owe much to the 
former, The Sita of Kalidasa had given life to the Sita of 
Dvijendralal Roy and Mama Varerkar, as we have already 
seen. The process has not stopped; it is still continuing, 
opening the way for better and greater women to be seen, 
understood and followed. 


c aMi 


1l. Dr. Radhakrishnan : Religion and Society, Pp. 197-98 


APPENDIX 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ICONOGRAPHICAL 
EVIDENCE 


It is said, “Nature is the art of God. The human art 
is but its imitation”. As about every other science, there 
are minute details given about the arts, for example, paint- 
ing, drawing and sculpture, in the ancient Indian literature. 
According to an admired connoisseur of arts, the very 
ancient paintings constituted “a kind of writing intelligible 
to all in those days. When all could not read, this was 
the way open to instruct people in past history, puranas, 
legends etc. The caves at Verul and Ajanta are books on 
history of those times, and these places are, as it were, 
libraries or reading-rooms and universities giving religious 
instructions of which all can take advantage”. This is true 
also about other relics and artistic remains available to us 
today through the efforts of the archaeological excavators 
and surveyors. The ruins of buildings, the pictures carved 
or drawn on the walls, stupas, etc. and the decorations on 
doors, arches, walls and ceilings of buildings speak of the 
people and their culture of the contemporary times, Basing 
on this assumption, we are justified in trying to look for evi- 
dences in the archaeological and iconographical works to 
corroborate our findings in the course of the study recorded 
in the previous pages. 

As we examine the art-works found in various places, 


two schools of artists, representing two different cultures 
Sac ee ee 


l af: gafr 1 aen: sagna: argy Prev 


(ti) 


geém tous to have been at work—the caves of Ajanta and 
Verul representing one school, and the sttipas etc. of Saiici 
and Bharhut representing the other. It has not been pos- 
sible to get all the material to illustrate the findings to the 
full. There are enough evidences that illustrate the verbal 
portraits drawn by the various authors up to the 17th cen- 
tury. There are others which show a previous knowledge 
of such descriptions; or, in other words, the pictures and 
sculptures that seem to be inspired by the earlier authors. 
An attempt is made in the following pagesto describe and 
illustrate a few of such sculptures and paintings. 


PLATE I 


Ardhanarisvara : Cave I, Badami, Western Calukya, 6th century A. D. 


Here Siva is visualized as half female, with Parvati and Yati forms 
also shown separately as art symbols. 


qaaa fesa saagaa a: at Sa: 
arani iradat T: quaera | 
agia aed a agiia ahat: T 


aaia aag aeaTHetT gafada: U 
—Malavikagnimitra 


The following plates (Nos. II, III, & IV) representing the sculpture 
and painting of a thousand years from the 1st or 2nd century B, C. to the 
8th century A.D. show that women during this period did not use the veil. 
Headwear is seen in plates II and III which, in all likelihood, must haye 
been the fashion among the higher classes. 


Women are watching the procession from balconies without the veils 
but they are using headwears. 


PLATE II 


nipi 
y TE- Er 4 
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A royal procession : Northern Gateway, Säñci, 


Ist or 2nd century B. C. 


EENEI ~ 


PLATE III 


Reh 
& 
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Gateway, Saicht, Ist or 2nd 


Worship of the Bodhi Tree : Western 


century B.C. 


Women are offering worship in a mixed throng without the veil, but 


they have headwears. 


PLATE IV 


Raja in procession : Ajanté Frescoes from wall-paintings, 
Vakataka, 6th century A. D. 


Cave 1. 


The chhatra shows the lady on horseback in front of the king to be the 
Rani, which, if correct, indicates the royal custom of the time, All women 


are without the veil and even without headwears. Onc of the women is 
holding a sword and another a staff or a jayeline, 


PLATE V 


il scene from the Ramayana, A terracotta plaque from Nandor, 
district Birbhum. Folk art. 17th century A. D. 


(a) Left: Sits xrepremanding Laksmana for his delay in succouring 
Rama in his hunt for the deer (Mayamrga). The noble warrior 
recoils against Siti’s anger and reluctantly leaves her in fateful 

isolation. 
day vent! fe a aw saree t ae: aT 
aag UF TAA | 

aeq: — (aot fara) aei a ati TT | 

afai faseafa miat 
sant adt aafaa AA | 
agafeaat aa faafetai 
qaid agaa fg ll  —Ascaryacudamant 


(b) Righi : Sité in the Agokavanika. —Ascaryacidamani 


Amazon Palace 
Guard : Mathura 
Museum, Kus- 
han, 2nd cen- 
tury A. D. 


PLATE VI 


Yavani or 


it is men- 
tioned by Kali- 
dasa as the 
Xcepers of wen- 
pons. 
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Amazon Palace 
Guard : Mathura 
Museum, Kus- 
han, 2nd cen- 
tury A. D. 


PLATE VI 


Yavani or 
Kirati ismen- 
tioned by Kali- 
dasa as the 
Xeepers of wea- 
pons. 


‘ad `F hangua 
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Woman under the 
Raktéioka tree: 
From a railing 
pillar, Kusana, 
2nd century A. D. 


PLATE IX 


According io the 
belicis of the times 
Raktagoka trce 
could blossom by 
the touch of the foot 
of a pure girl of 
noble family. Kīli- 
dasa refers to this 


in his poems and 
dramas. 
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PLATE 
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A medallion showing subjugati 


y 


na 
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— Prat 


PLATE XII 


Musicians : Wall-painting from Cave 17, Ajanta, Vakataka, 
Gth century A. D. 


The young girls of royal or noble families were expected to learn dancing, 
music and painting. The earlier Sanskrit plays make particular “reference 
to their necessity. Almostall the heroines of the Nitakas, like Vasava- 
datts of Bhiasa, Malavika and Iravati of Kalidasa, are examples. In the 
Rimayana there is a reference to a women’s dramatic troupe. The various 
carvings and paintings in the caves of Ajant& and other places corroborate 
such statements. 


PLATE XIII 


| 


Women’s Orchestra : Cave 7, Aurangabad. Vakataka, 5th century A. D. 


This seems to be a representation of a dance and drama troupe, as referred 
ti to in the Ramayana. 


agendas Tat ada: gay ı 


—Vialmiki-Ramayana 


PLATE XIV 


A bracket figure : Laksmana Temple, Khajuraho, 10th century A.D. 


resent the Hermitage—“Parnakuti”, prepared 


The picture seems to- rep. 
decorations and 


by Laksmani, as in the Ascaryacidimani. The leafy 
door-like arch are additional similarities. 


wea — 
surarao fraps WII TATA FAT 
qui: aa anari WAT asia gA: | 
Farrag aaah aaua fagi 
fate aaraa g: 1 


—Ascaryacudamant 
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